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PREFACE 

An attempt lias herein been made to set forth the 
several aspects of the world of Nature that made appeal 
to the Tamil poets of the Sangam Era, the part they 
played in Sangam Literature and their treatment in 
extenso by the poets in consonance with time, place 
and action as a vehicle of their best thoughts and 
highest sentiments so as to constitute a literature for 
all times with a characteristic freshness and fragrance 
reaching the highest watermark of Tamil genius and 
literary excellence. 

The term Sangam literature, as generally accepted, 
denotes the literary works included in the anthologies 
Ettuttokai (the Eight Collections) and Pattuppattu (The 
Ten Idylls) belonging to the earliest period in the 
History of Tamil Literature, a period earlier than 
200 A. D. beginning perhaps from 1000 B. C. 
or still earlier. The Ettuttokai consists of the eight 
great collections, Narrinai, Kuruntokai, Ainkuruniiru, 
Patirruppattu, Paripatal, Ealittokai, Akananuru and 
Purananuru, each of which has verses of a certain 
type in length or in metre or in matter. The ten 
long idylls of Pattuppattu are Tirumurukapruppatai, 
Porunararruppatai, Cirupanarruppatai, Perumpanarrup- 
patai, Mullaippattu, Maturaikkanci, Netunalvatai, 
KuriUcippattu, Pattinappalai and Malaipatukatam. Many 
of these works have commentaries by scholars of 
great reputation, among whom the well-known commen¬ 
tator Naccinarkkiniyar has done a great service to the 
study of Kalittokai and the idylls of Pattuppattu, 
though he sometimes seems to mislead the reader 
through his unnecessarily indirect and circumlocutory 
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methods of exposition. Parimelalakar has a brief but 
incomplete commentary on Paripatal, while in the 
case of some other works Aihkurunuru, Patirruppattu,. 
Akananiiru and Purananliru their commentators are 
unidentified. Some of them have given brief but very 
useful notes on the stanzas, while some have left their 
works incomplete, as in the case of Akananuru and 
Purananliru. 

All these notes and commentaries have been of 
great help for the present study, besides those on 
Tolkappiyam, particularly the third part of that great 
grammar called Porulatikaram, a treatise on literary 
criticism. Most of the authors of the critical works 
in Tamil and English have been indented upon for 
guidance and, wherever necessary, the literary works 
of the English Nature-poets have been brought in for 
comparative study. 

The purpose throughout has been not to discover 
all that has been said by the Sangam poets about 
Nature, but to dwell on the general obvious qualities, 
the typical features of their works in regard to their 
treatment of Nature so as to portray their attitude 
and appreciation of Nature which they chose to employ 
in their proper and appropriate setting. Illustrations 
are drawn from all the works constituting Sangam 
literature with a view to serve as the basis for 
generalisations and in many cases the references given 
in the footnotes are such as to serve as outstanding 
examples for the types referred to, while in some 
exceptional cases two or more examples are cited ta 
illustrate the variety of descriptions under consideration. 
The authorities consulted are indicated in the body 
of the work itself or in references given in the footnotes. 
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Free translations are rendered wherever necessary and 
sometimes the important phrases and epithets are 
transliterated and then translated. The plants and 
animals are described by their names as identified and 
known in English, but wherever such identification 
is vague or defective, the Tamil term itself is trans¬ 
literated and used throughout. The index at the end 
of the book explains such terms as well as other 
important names employed. 

The first part is on the treatment of Nature from 
the point of view of the poetry and the poets of 
the age. The first chapter explains the place of Nature 
in Sangam literature; the literary conventions of the 
age are illustrated; how Nature was assigned an 
important place in the verses on the esoteric themes 
of love is pointed out and indicated; the occasions that 
literary conventions permitted the poets to describe 
Nature in the verses on the other themes are also 
set forth. It is also shown that the treatment of Nature 
has long ago been appreciated by scholars of the 
succeeding period to such an extent as to lend the most 
catching phrases of descriptions for titles of the verses 
concerned. The second chapter deals with some of 
the nature-poets with particular references to their 
copious employment of Nature^s material to embellish 
their themes. Only such features of their descriptions 
as are dominant have been brought out; and the poets 
who have earned remarkable distinction by their artistic 
pictures of Nature and those who have been baptised 
in Nature’s own language are included in the list. 

The second part is devoted to study the subject 
from the point of view of Nature itself. It deals- 
with the predominantly characteristic aspects of Nature’s. 
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beauty observed on earth, in the sky and among the 
flora and fauna and portrayed by the different poets 
dn their literary compositions. The three chapters of 
this part discuss them and the purpose has been to 
•determine how such aspects have been treated by them. 
The outstanding features have been analysed and 
presented in a cogent and continuous form. 

The third part deals with the methods in which 
Nature has been described in Sangam literature. The 
portrayal of Nature in similes of diiferent types forms 
an important and useful study by itself. The next 
ohapter presents the feelings and experiences of co¬ 
existence with Nature and the last is devoted to derive 
conclusions and bring out together the characteristics of 
Sangam literature in its treatment of Nature. 

This book was in its origin a thesis submitted 
by me to the University of Madras for the Ph. D. Degree 
in 1947 and I am thankful to the authorities of the 
University for their kind permission to publish this. 

While editing this in the present form ten years 
later, I had scope to make some corrections and improve¬ 
ments but restrained myself lest this work should appear 
in a different form altogether. 

I am grateful to my friend and colleague Sri. 
<3. Subbaian, M. a., Assistant Professor of English, 
Pachaiyappa’s College for his valuable help in reading 
the proofs. My thanks are also due to the publishers, 
The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing 
Society, Tinnevelly, Ltd., Madras. 


Madras-80,1 
11-5-57. / 


M. Varadarajan 



Note on Transliteration and Diacritical Marks 

The system here adopted is the same as in Tamil 
Lexicon of the University of Madras, Vol. VI, p. iXVm. 

Tamil alphabets and their English symbols with 
•diacritical marks:— 


Vowels 


c^y 

a 

er 

e 


a 

«r 

e 


i 

88 

ai 

FF 

i 

e> 

0 

a. 

u 


0 

mr 

u 

^6ir 

Consonants 

au 

<£ 

k 

Lb 

m 

tw 

h 

til 

y 


c 

IT 

r 


n 

60 

1 

lL 

t 

eii 

V 

wbr 

n 


1 

JS 

t 

err 

1 

m 

n 

P 

r 

u 

P 

65r 

n 


Aytazn o% k 

To avoid clumsiness, the transliterated words are 
not indicated by marks of quotation except in the 
oases of some which need distinction. In all other 
cases, the diacritical marks easily distinguish them 
as transliterated words. 

Some of the words like Sangam and Madurai 
which have already found place in many works in 
English, have been given in their familiar forms to 
avoid confusion. 
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Heferences in the footnotes 

The numbers given in the footnotes refer to the 
stanzas or lines or pages as noted below :— 

In the case of the works of Ettuttokai, the numbeir 
refers to the stanza; 

In the case of the idylls of Pattuppattu, it refers 
to the line; 

In the ease of the grammatical work TolkappiyanUi 
it refers to the ^cuttiram;’ < ^ 

In the case of other works, it refers to the page 
and is preceded by the letter p; 

In some cases, both the stanza and the particular 
lines in it are noted, e. g. 5: 64-70 means lines 64 to 70 
in the fifth stanza. 



Part I 



THE PLACE OF NATURE 

IN 

SANGAM LITERATURE 

The Literature of the Sangam Age-^ is a 
l)ouquet of blossoms of variegated kinds in form 
and fragrance and colour and complexion. There 
are two thousand three hundred and eighty one 
verses varying from small lyrics of three lines to 
an idyll of seven hundred and eighty two lines. 
There arc four hundred and seventy three poets 
known either by the names they bore or by causal 
names culled from their works, and the authors 
are unidentified in the case of hundred and two 
poems. 

Each of the poets treats the orchestra after 
his individual fashion; yet, on the whole, from 
the most popular Kapilar and Nakkirar to those 
whose names are not known, a general harmony 
prevails. The tone and temper of the age is 
reflected in all their poems with a singular 
likeness. Be it a small verse in Ainkurunuru or a 
long idyll in Pattuppattu, the characteristic 
literary qualities of the age are clearly portrayed. 
They are moulded according to certain literary 
conventions or traditions which Tolkappiyanar, 
the I ancient grammarian denotes by the phrase 
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patol canra pulancri valakkam.^ There are 
differences, but they are minute and subtle, not at 
all funchvinental. Despite these differences, they 
reveal their blending into an oneness which is 
characteristic of this age in Tamil literature. 

Naturalism and Romanticism are the distinct 
qualities of the age of Sangam literature. There 
are poets like Wordsworth who paint pictures of 
the hills, the lakes, the rivers, and the rustic folk 
of Tamilnad, though, like Wordsworth, they 
never inscribe the word Nature on their banners ; 
tucre are poets like Scott with descriptions of 
Nature, based upon close observation, so accurate 
that a botanist might acquire a correct idea of tne 
vegetation in Tamilnad; there are.also sensuous 
poets like Keats who gifted with the keenest per¬ 
ceptions see, hear, feel, taste and inhale all the 
varieties of glorious colour, of melodious song, of 
silky texture, the flavour of fruit and fragrance 
of flowers which Nature offers. Their love of 
Nature is so j)owerful as to permeate the themes of 
love as well as of war in their poems. Yet, no 
word, analogous to Nature ever occurs, either as 
a brief synonym for the external aspect of things, 
or, as commonly used, for a kind of abstract 
medium between God and the universe. 

These ancient poets do not treat of Nature 
alone, but resort to it always to describe human 
life in its varying aspects, chiefly love and war. 
In short, they knit together the feelings of man 


fsiri^s tuifi&Qgnih tLtaiSujfy €UffiiS^ui 
iprmp qaQtsrjS rniifissihm 


—Tol. For. 68 
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and the beauties of Nature in closest bonds and 
warmest associations. 

The world of Nature and the world of Man 
are, according to J. C. Shairp,' the two great 
fields in which the poet works. The Sangam 
poets work in both the great fields, and it is, 
therefore, that the reader finds in their poems 
what Palgrave would characterise as the marriage 
of Man with Nature.These two subjects are 
interwoven as warp and woof in the fine tapestry 
of ancient Tamil poetry. The ancient poets have 
united the power that observes the phenomena of 
external Nature with an insight into human 
feelings as either influenced or affected by them. 
For example: 

“Just now I had a look at that mountain of 
his where the rain poured in such heavy showers 
that the peacocks screeched in flocks and the 
grey-faced langurs with their young ones trembled 
with fear. Is my fore-head still of the same old 
state ? Let me know it, my companion 1’’* 

This is the gist of a passage by Kapilar. It is 
the reply of the heroine to her lady-companion 
when she asks her how she will bear the separa¬ 
tion of her lover for a short period before 
marriage. Her reply is that she will console 
herself and bear it up by looking at his mountain 
as often as possible as she does even now when 

J. Aspects of Poetry, p. 70. 3. Landsospe in Poetry, p. 2 

3m gjOTLOaSA tSI^Ofth LOrthUuSit 
ua-ruQtjrQ 

uQtAsiDifi Qurififs^ ffiT 9)€urisrC,(B^ 

■ ^earjDih Qmr&QQarm 

asAruf.&tar jgi;S<390m 


—Kofiu 249 
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he departs from her after clandestine meetings. 
Here the great poet Kapilar depicts the passion 
of the heroine and at the same time paints a 
mountain scenery with rain and peacocks and 
langurs. 

Most of the poems in Akananuru^ Narrinai^ 
Kuruntokai, Aihkurunuru and Kalittokai teem with 
the feelings and passions of men and women 
depicted along with pictures of natural scenery. 
Some of the idylls in Pattuppattu also conform tO' 
this type. The rest are with or without descrip¬ 
tions of Nature, and even those with descriptions- 
of Nature are of no such fixed pattern as this 
type. The five anthologies quoted above deal 
with love esoteric cjilled ‘ akain ’ and therefore 
it may be said that most of the poems on this- 
theme (called akappattu or love-lyrics): depict 
passions of love along with pictures of Nature. 

The poems classified as ‘ akam ' or dealing 
with love in Sangam literature constitute dramatic 
poetry, since they present actions objectively in 
the words and through the emotional experiences 
of the interlocutors, the hero, the heroine,, the 
lady-companion and others. The emotional 
experience is called uripporup (the conative 
aspect). The description of Nature accompanying, 
it serves as the stage for action in dramatic poetry 
and consists of two parts called viutalporup (the 


tStflfipsth o’esrjBSoDmt 

QilBQ^ia sirlbops Guflr0(?or. ~Tol. Poru*. 14 

2, ofifiQeomCt u($9n^ iffsothQua-qp ^ireArt^esr 

^luAQuar Qibifffiu SlfuALftma-is —;31bid.. 4 
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place and time) and Karupporul'- (the objects of 
environment). 

These three components complete the 
dramatic poetry called ‘akappattu.’ While explain- 
inf? these three in his famous treatise on grammar, 
Tolklippiyanar clarifies their relative importance. 
(According to him, karupporuj is more important 
than mutalporul and uripporul is more important 
than the other two.® In other words, in such 
poems, the emotional experience of the lovers is 
the most important, the objects of environment 
come next in importance and the region, the season 
and the hour are less important. 

“ The bees buzz and the frogs croak; the 
pastoral region is cool and fragrant with blooms of 
mullai ; the pleasant season accosts ; and I have 
returned as promised. Be not downcast and 
■dejected.”* 

This is the gist of a stanza by Peyanar in 
Aihkurunuru. The heroine anxiously awaits her 
lover as the season when he had promised to 
return has begun. The hero arrives and with 
overflowing joy announces that he has come. 
This is the uripporul, the theme of this love-poem. 

Qfitueuth lair^jairij) 

esycuoiena tSjDotfw ^Q^Q&iear Qmirifiu, —^Tol. Poru. 18 

8, &.(ftuQufrq^^ tr^jD fffiorQjD 

jiieujiiism airSso opetapS^fits pesrGeu 

uiru,sn^ uuSearpetaeu nsrQw sirlbom >^Ibtd. 3 

3» euaarQpir (Speoiir 

fimresuiffi qpeSesr taeoir 

pear pi QutrqpQp 

(HoTfQjS tuiriu/iifiesnh —Ain. 494 
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The background of the pastoral region in early 
winter is the mutalporul and is relevant to the 
region to which the heroine belongs and the season 
is a sharp reminder of his promise to return. The 
references to the buzz of the bees, the croaking of 
the frogs and the blossoming of the mullai consti¬ 
tute the picture of the region and the season, and 
these form the karupporul and serve as the 
background of the unit of action in the poem. 

It must be noted in passing that there are a 
few verses which have no mutalporul but only 
the other two, and a few have neither karupporul 
nor mutalporul but only the uripporul, confirming 
what Tolkappiyanar says as to their relative 
importance. 

The literary conventions of the age are seen 
not only in such gracious blending of the human 
passions with the beauties of Nature but also in 
the classification of the. sentiments of love in 
accordance with the different regions and assigning 
them to particular seasons and hours. 

The regions are five, the kurinci, or the 
mountain region, the mullai or the forest or 
pastoral tract, the maruiam or the agricultural 
region, the neytal or the coastal region, and the 
pdlai or the arid desert tract.Each of these has 
its own peculiar flora and fauna and other aspects 


Jf. ihtFQiua-dsr (Suiuj aiir($eD/D ^eosQfiib 
(S^Qiuir^ (Stotu enmeuaajr m,eos(ifiU) 

Cfeurs^ear Qijnu jSihL/eardj tueo^sQfith 
tUQgemrm Qthuj Ou(T^i3asr4o ai^eosopih 
Qfitiifbti LO0,«Lb QfstujsQeoeari: 

Q^irA€6ttj (yiOijDiuirjb uQ(3ia, —-Ibl. Pior. 5 
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which are included under what has been referred 
to as karupporul. The ancient poets have found 
out that in a particular season of the year and in a 
particular hour of the day, a particular region 
appears most beautiful and most influential, that 
every landscape is seen best under the peculiar 
illumination of a season and a period of it when 
its influence is powerful on human impulses and 
activities. Thus are also the different stages of 
love correlated to the different aspects of natural 
environment. 

The geographic control of life and growth 
is an idea recentl}’ reached by science and newly 
expounded in treatises on Anthropogeogra})hy. 
But the ancient Tamil poets havc^ somehow 
understood this influence of natural environment 
on the life of men and have established conventions 
in their works especially on love and its various 
aspects.*^ These conventions prove that ancient 
Tamil poetry was inspired by acute observation 
of Nature and its influence on human life in its 
different aspects. 

In accordance with the conventions, the love- 
aspect of the mountainous tract is the meeting of 
the lovers iu late winter (beginning with the 
middle of October and ending with the middle of 
December) at midnight.® The season of early 
dew (the two months following late winter) is 
also the period for this.® The commentators try 

1, V. R. RamachaDdra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and 
Hiitary, p. 278. 

2, luiru^ih qsotur, —^Tol. For. 6 

U€^Qujfiir UQgsudfiih auifl^Qfi€ar Qusrifiu* —Ibid. 7 
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to explain the peculiar influence of Nature on 
romantic approaches and according to NaccinSrk- 
kini.\ar, the dreadful hour of mi(lnight with the 
constant showers of late winter with its attendant 
discomforts would render the union of lovers 
most difficult and thereby serve to heighten their 
longing in suspense.’ Then is every beast in its 
lair and every bird in its nest with its loving mate. 
The stealthy wooing and union of the lovers 
m spite of watch and ward round the village and 
the care of mothers at home would be highly 
exciting. Rough and frowning steeps, foaming 
floods, wandering beasts, darkness and cold make 
up the terrible but dramatically appropriate 
environment. 

The early winter and the dusky evening are 
the proper season and hour for the forest region, 
and its love-aspect is patient waiting of the 
heroine during the period of separation of her 
lover.Naccinarkkiniyar explains that the atmos¬ 
phere then is pleasant and cool and most 
favourable for the return of the lover from his 
camp, and, as he returns, he notices all the birds 
and animals wooing their mates with great joy on 
account of the pleasant fresh showers. The 
mullai and other fragrant flowers of the season 

1. ^tujbesi^u Ljeaarr^^ r8<^ifirb;»L9ar ^ewei/ ^lLv^uwh 

a/^/uc:5 QeudarQ 

^^eu0GniJ3et»uj gffuufflu^ia nirir^^GSi^tqiAa-^iu 

^iSSiL^iuiTLb^ipth CTw^r&jr t 

d9(S;3Sedelir (3 ^jd&) ^ifJ^ir^rSBeoa-^th. uir^C. mw(^eSM uirii 
^i^esr euifimiar^ mir^iih ^SsaraiL^ar Sf^Lf/bjXH 

;Se8^ <xirLaa c^/SuLf^ ^sf^tuu Qua^r^ <ss&}ir^iih. agr&i<soLS(§§^ 
Qmir^kiEtr^ &t(^th ^BsoeuBssr^ er^ruuLLQu LiesarQi^iaarA 

^esruLD QuQ^^^eSesr, a^^rsirsoth ffljDiSfiG/sesrij 

uQih, —^Tol, Por. 6. Nao. 

2, di/r0Lb mrgsoafth —>Ibid. 


Q 
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spread their new ambrosia far and wide and his 
heart is moved and drawn towards his longing 
partner at home.' 

The region of fields or, plains has the sulking 
love-(iuarrel for uripporul. There is no particular 
season assigned to it, perhaps because all seasons 
equally allow it. But it has the early dawn as its 
suitable hour,® as the lover turns a gay libertine 
and, spending a festive night with a courtezan, 
returns home at this period and the wife 
reproaches him and denies him admission and 
ultimately forgives his wrongs after hearing his 
pleadings and regrets either in person or through 
her lady-companion and others.® 

As for the coastal region, the afternoon is 
the appropriate hour* and no season is specially 

!• eSBafreuuSjb eSeiniruiff^ uo'^eafiuS 

afimjDi LDa-lboa^riSO^^ imuroJuS^v' sut>f^^ia<sbfr&)Ui ^eumfli^Lb 
Lfiri^t^ir^tLj'Uy ^^6S'.^r, ^emeki Q(suuu(y)ih ^iLuofiih L/S<!sa'^i 
i§<mirfi;aS6kitr@ qreu^ Q&=uj^su(j^ih ^Bstnutr'ic^ itQ^ih uiu^^ 

eor^tb, ^iru,’HSih Qujpi^eSeifr 

unTQtth i^ar^ih ^ittsusrQiufrQ ^^rq^ibjDi a^&trujirQajafr acawr® 
eup^ih q^llbo 

Q^fT^aQ&jtbQQffQL^ jb^d, rdSisrrs,^ uaearj^^ 

qfSjSSrofth l^ssy^uuofih ub^ir (yia)?bo eurs^ turnrib 

^(^/bjD^th ^^e3-!Ji(^ih sirmb 

(g/Suq^ uitr9aJuQuir(^^rja 

u3/dji)/» —^^.rol, Por. 0. Nao. 

2, 6a>ew^^ eS'U^tuA u)0,^5th. —Ibid. 8 

3 . up-^&D^uSjb fl,9soeu&iT uiri^^m s&mrQth (oSLL(^ih 

Quprafi^ ^iputSu dijDirAf^ij qi^Mf^mirLaeo lii^m^nrsoih 
9}n‘(s^ih, /£(s/0«»} tutriJiih ^i/9ujir^ QrB(^^^jb 

(iffeaiLD i^(§^aonr^r aatL^j^esarb/spa^ 6rafl^irekiQ,'Sirir a^uairir 
(ifieisiL^^;!jiir;XQ)ir^i}i, emeumesip €n.;S^ir» p^r)Gi3 

asrstfib &jr)ieues)fp,<3,irpe3^r Qucn^ihuuj^r ^drOpaa- 

(y>ei^iBj$i eun-uS^ ^<ss)U.p^ gmu.eafLLu^uu'3eu cJtq; en&jJisiDpQJi^p 
Qpir&i/Suj eSu^ujp^amr «9reu€ijr QmujCSwpiUirQ di^mibiS 

^em(^ QjiruSeo q(Spp&J uujppeS&r dSuf^iuA Jr».jS^ar, —Ibid. Nac. 

4m trpuirQ, Qtsajpd) QmtuQupp Qpirdsr jpnh, —Ibid. 8 

The tenn * efpatu * is interpreted as the period of ennriee, bn t 
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mentioned. Its love-aspect is the lady’s bewailing 
over the long absence of the lover. The hot sun 
sinks intcj the west and the birds fly to their nests 
anxiously seeking their mates and young ones. 
The maritime region in the evening rouses feelings 
of desolation and despair in her afflicted heart.^ 

The most frecjuently depicted aspect of love 
is the parting of lovers and their pining in sepa¬ 
ration. Its region is the arid desert tract which 
is either the hills or the; forests that have become 
dry and waste on account of the continued absence 
of showers and the hot burning rays of 
the siin.“ The nooncbiy hour of hot Summer 
profoundly influences loneliness and solitude.® 
The season of late dew is also ascribed to it.* 
The hottest part of the day in scorching summer 
in a desert tract without shady trees is the period 
when not a single beast is free from suffering. 
The parted lover goes through untold hardships 

* sunset * seems to be the appropriate meaning ; vide S. Soma- 
Bundara Bbarathiyar's Tol. Porutpatalam Akattinaiyiyal, New 
commentary, pp. ]8« 24. The old commentator of Ainkurunuru 
is also of this view; vide Ain. 116-note. 

J. OQj0«t-/r Qojuui jgj/SF ;ffsror<wr ^iry)rs^i fSy^jb 

Q^iuuj^^ih, ^aiarUjiEiii ulLl- Q/saeixraifi uAGetijni euenau 

ulLl^ LfmOerreoeoirth ^t^ihsDU QisirAS A.L^fsi^ Quiuirofth, qmiasr 
Qfi^eSuj ij,eff^jbjDLh 

tuQfieu^^ ujruuafti, «ir;5Fd> SL^jbsir^ih 

airar jhiLir ^i ib iSenjDmi-^is^i GeuiLesia Lfsouuu^ 

isn-uid (^/SuLi QeueriluuiL^ gjjriiis/DQuirQsw 
erpusrQ Qisiupp^ —Tol. Por. 8. Nao. 

2, (tfiesipesiiouSjb 

[BMeSiueo iSffiKffi a^JDJp^u 

u/rftit ai'^uQjsrir uuf.€uih Qstr^fa^isif a/rfti). 

—Cilappatikaram, Katukan-katai, 11. 

3» fiSsarGoj m^usen (BwtsfiQeoirQ 

ui(tj^mSlm Qfimtsfliu —^Tol. Por. 9 

4. tSmuwdI pirgiith tLifl/sQpesr Qinirffium —Ibid. lO* 
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and the feminine imagination of the lady renders 
the tract abound in fancied dangers. The words 
of consolation addressed by the lad3"-companion 
are of no avail and instead of consolation, the 
good lad}'^ turns disconsolate.^ 

These are the conventions called ‘ pdtal 
cdnra pulaneri valakkam found in the poems in 
the five anthologies i-eferred to above as well as 
in the idylls Mullaippattu and Kurincippattu in 
Pattuppattu which are all termed as Akappatbi or 
esoteric poetry. 

There is in them a remarkable blending of 
ext(;rnal Nature; with the feelings of joy and 
sorrow in human life and these conventions 
remind one of Spenser’s “ The Shepherd’s 
Calendar ” in which the moods of the various 
verses arc made to correspond to the seasons 
represented, or conversely outward Nature in its 
cycle throughout the year reflects on and unifies 
the emotions, thoughts and passions of the 
shepherds. Greg appreciates this as a perfectly 
legitimate artistic device and as one based on a 
fundamental principle of human nature, since the 
appearance of objective phenomena is ever largely 
modified and coloured by subjective feeling.® 
Even in Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ”, the out- 

tm ^srUboiLjth LO/rftDtt/u) tBetaru^sa^tgjr 0<7/r^ Q^ihtSs 

Uifr^, iSqj^th iSffijS^ui iBeoih uiuis ^jois^, 

utiretfih Lf&JihqjbjDt ^earuth Qu(t^^euQfitr(^ airsd 

toar^eS^, tSifleS/b^ 

Q€utaHj^tJa ffljDuqesiL^^^iniS —Tol. Por. 9. Nao. 

S', isifL^s a^edSiLtA euipiQgpuh 

uri^^ ffirmjD Lf&yQesrjS euffissth, —^Ibid. 63 

3- Walter W. Greg, Pettoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, p, 91. 
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ward scene and the inward feeling are woven 
together with an intensity which makes them 
single and inseparable. Sangam Literature contains 
numberless stanzas in which the Tamil poets, like 
Tennyson, make the reader feel that the storm of 
the human heart blows stronger than the storm 
of Nature depicted in them. 

As J. C. Shairp says. Nature is always wooing 
man’s spirit in manifold and mysterious ways, to 
elevate him with its vastness and sublimity, to 
gladden him with its beauty, to depress him with 
its bleakness and to restore him with its calm.' 
This quick interchange of feeling between the 
world without and the world within, though subtle 
and mysterious, has been recognised as a fact in 
the literary conventions of the Sangam age. 

Usage is the source and origin of conventions, 
and convention in poetry is, according to Lowes, 
only the costume in which emotion attires itself.* 
The conventions of the poetry of the Sangam age 
arc the mould which gives to the very age its form 
and pleasure. They represent the ways along 
which beauty in Nature and in human feelings has 
in the past been sought and known. Any enjoy¬ 
ment of the poetry of that age demands a 
sympathetic understanding of its conventions, 
whether current or obsolete. For example, 
tradition has so closely associated the sloping hills 
and the winding streams with adventures of the 
lover coming to his sweetheart at midnight that 

1 • On Poetic Intofpretation of Nature, p. 2 

2, Convention and Hevolt in Poetry, p. 82 
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the name ‘ kurinci ’ is itself enough to strike the 
keynote of this act of love. The tone or colour 
that human experience had once given to the 
scenery was carried on by that scenery, so that 
in course of time it became the appropriate back¬ 
ground for a new tale of that type. 

As expressed by Abercrombie, the rules of 
art which the ancient poets obeyed were not 
imposed on Nature but were drawn from Nature; 
they were “discovered, not devised”.* Even 
apart from the ancient conventions or rules of art, 
no one can ignore the power of Nature over man’s 
thoughts and feelings even now, after winning a 
civilization slowly and to a certain extent in spite of 
it. The dark woods rouse him to solemn awe and 
the gay landscapes with blue skies and silver clouds 
give him joy and pleasure. This was noted by 
the Tamil scholars thousands of years ago, 
especially in the Sangam age when Tamilnad was 
a nest of singing birds as England, in the golden 
age of Elizabeth. They have minutely observed 
how the climate of a region and its natural resources 
lend something of their own energy to the character 
of its inhabitants and how their manners and 
modes of life undergo an imperceptible change 
owing to their influence. Those were days when 
man was more dependent upon Nature and there¬ 
fore his habits and tastes were moulded by his 
enyironment in the world of Nature, and he 
himself was more or less a product of Nature’s 
handiwork. The poets of the age have made this 
fact evident in their compositions, especially the 

1. Piinoiplei of Litexup Oritteim, p. 141 
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passages on love. Tolkappiyanar who deals with 
the rules of art of his age, himself admits that he 
has based his observations on the usages honoured 
by the practice of the great poets - ‘ pdtalut 
payinravai ndtun kdlcii.'^ 

The influence of Nature on man is not so much 
clear in the exoteric poems called ‘puyam', the 
poems dealing with subjects other than the esoteric 
aspects of love. Yet there are in them, descriptions 
of Nature, in brief and sometimes in detail, but 
not so frequently as in the poems on love. The 
following are the contexts in which such descrip¬ 
tions are found:— 

I. When the poets, as bards seeking patronage 
or gifts, praise their patrons, kings or chieftains, 
they also praise the territories in their jurisdic¬ 
tion for their beauty and fertility and also some¬ 
times in contrast to them despise those of their 
enemies invaded and d jstroyed by the patrons which 
were once in an equally beautiful and fertile state. 
While they approach their patrons, they find this 
an easy, elegant and honourable method of pleasing 
them. The poet Moci Kiranar openly expresses 
his feelings that he would rather sing in praise of 
the Konkanam hills rather than beg of the chieftain 
of the hills to help him.® Even Kapilar, who was 

^irSiO QfiGSip^pis 

uuS^joes)^ /5ir($iii strStn), —^ToK For. 3 

2* .wOiueoT 

iB^sir luiruS^th Qoj^Qua-ir 

srpSueni—A CSairi^ir ^aaroDLo 
ds(Buu^ 

Q^rsthrQuQjjia aresrih UTL^QsoeBrs ^Fim. 154 
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more a friend than a poet to the great patron Pari, 
has many lines in praise of his Pararnpu hills but 
only a few on the patron himself. Most of the 
passages in Patirruppattu are of the type of 
appreciation of the rich fertility of the patron’s 
home and deprecation of his enemy’s lands which 
were also e<]ually fertile before his invasion.® 
Among the idylls, Maturaikkanci® and Pattinap- 
palai* arc of this type, devoting hundreds of lines 
to such descriptions. 

2. There is a form of poetry in Sangam 
literature called ‘ drruppatai ’ (the guidance) in 
which a bard, a musician or a dancer, male or 
female, perceives the pitiable state of poverty of 
one of his kind on the way while returning from a 
munificent patron with his bountiful gifts and 
sympathetically guides and instructs him to go to 
that patron and get relieved of his distress like 
himself.® While guiding him so, the happy bard 
describes the way through which one has to go 
through to reach the city of the patron, the risks 
and dangers incidental on the way, the fertility 
and beauty of the lands one has to cross, the 
attractions of the natural surroundings of the 
patron’s own country and consequently of the 
scenes of the sky and the earth in different hours 
of night and day accosting the eye of the 


1. F»tiirnp. 13; 2S-29 

2. Matniaik. 89-180; 152-194; 288-240 
a. FktUnap. 1-119; 240-270 

4m 4Kt.fi utrma^ih Quir(!^i3(§ih eS ficS^th 

A-fiipfi Qfio-mjSu 

QujbjD QuQi^eu&rth 

Qffmjoiuiu ua4tLb,.. —Tol« FoTa 91 
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beneficiary-traveller. Generally, there are pictures 
of all kinds of regions in such descriptions. There 
are five long idylls of this type in Pattuppattu, 
viz., Tirumurukarruppafcii, Porunararruppa^ai, 
Cirupanarruppafcii, Perumpanarruppatai and 
Malaipatukatam or Kuttararruppatai. Of these, 
Tirumurukarruppatai, also called Pulavararrup- 
patai, is an exception since it is the experience of 
a devotee of the God Muruga and there are very 
few lines describing Nature, leaving alone the 
picture of a mountain scenery in the beginning 
and that of a cataract in the end. All the other 
four idylls depict Nature in detail, devoting only 
a less number of lines to the experience of the 
happy bard with the patron and the guidance 
given to the other as to how to approach him and 
the unfailing and positive help expected from him. 
There are also verses of this type in Purananuru^ 
but in them descriptions of Nature are rare and 
brief. 


3. Paripatal consists of verses altogether 
different from those of the other anthologies, and, 
consequently, their descriptions of Nature are 
also of a different type. There are invocations to 
the God Muruga or Tirumal and in them 
their hills Tirupparafikunranr or Tirumalirun- 
kunram* respectively are eulogised and described 
with pictures of their natural scenery. There is 
another class of poems, in which the river Vaiyai 

1. Fnn. 48, 49, 64, 68,-70, 103, lOS, 133, 136, 141, 156, 180. 

Patinrup. 40, 49, 67, 60, 66, 67, 78, 87. 

2. Pui. 8, 9, 14,17-20. 

8. ma. 16 and 1 ot Tlnttu. 
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is depicted in detail in .connection with the 
sentiments of lovers celebrating the new flood 
in it.^ Of them, two are apostrophes to the river 
in that context/ Thus in Paripatal, one meets 
with pictures either of the mountain scenery or of 
the flood in the Vaiyai. 

4. Another context in which the pictures of 
natural scenery occur is the very common use of 
them in comparisons. For example, when the 
Cera king Perunceralatan undertook fasting unto 
death to save his honour from the wound acciden¬ 
tally sustained on his back with the weapon aimed 
at his chest while fighting with the Cola king 
Karikalan, the poet Kalattalaiyar felt great 
sorrow and compared him to the sun setting and 
disappearing in a mountain on one full moon djiy 
just after presenting an attractive scene in the sky 
in which tne moon rising in the east and the sun 
setting in the west seemed as if greeting each 
other.' The (imaginary) begging bowls of the 
poor bards are said to be turned towards their 
munificent patron just as the nerunci blooms 
always incline towards the sun in the sky.* 

1. 6, 7.10.12, 16, 20, 22 and 2 of Tinita. 

2. Ibid. 11,12. 

3 , wtsfi Qu(t^marm 
^ihQfiw CBtsa-4iQ 

qesramr LOirBa} LO&oiMOfirB ^irisK^ji 

qfiCiLftAr rsreaafi LOfisrfltren’ 

tug-mejL^i fi0(5^«BrcBr*aa 

4, urfipr cuirtiBr^ 

vrfiSQS sr^irQ^iirtnsr u.ir^ia(s 

^t6ihu(B tSarA(jgLfaffii 

Q^wArQuq^A 

;S«nri_rr QmrAQar uMriiOfi* 


—Ponies 


-~Pixi».i56 
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Similes of this type are numerous not only in the 
verses on exoteric themes but also in those on 
esoteric ones and are sometimes elaborate and 
detailed, sometimes brief and pointed. 

The Sansam literature with its poems on 
‘ akam ’ and ‘ puram ’ asi)ccts of life sets forth 
the truths of Nature and human nature inextri¬ 
cably intertwined as the concomitant influence 
of Natural philosophy on human psychology 
implicit in most cases. Both man and Nature 
have a place in it, but there is a greater emphasis 
on man. Nature is the stage on which man 
plays his part and man is set in the zodiac of 
creation - human and non-human, lithosphere and 
atmosphere, the sun and the moon, the clouds 
and the stars ; but these have never been loved 
and described for their own sake, excej)t for 
, portraying some phases of life which are poetry. 
External nature is only illustration, or background 
for the human emotions that thej' depict. 
Descriptions of Nature are neither evocative nor 
revelative but are only frames for bright pictures 
of love or war or any other subject. 

Though the central theme in Sangam 
literature is man, and Nature is made subservient 
to the human theme, yet there is effective as well 
as abundant use of Nature and the poets have no 
reserve in the treatment of accessory landscapes. 
They are so wrought into the themes sometimes, 

■ thdt they cannot be separated and thought of 
apart. Yet, it may be said in general that, quite 
apart from the context, the pictures of Nature 
have their own intrinsic beauty and cannot pass 
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unnoticed by the reader. This can easily be seen 
from the titles of many of the verses which are 
sometimes arresting phrases of descriptive touches 
of Nature embodied in them, or from the 
numerous apostrophes to the objects of Nature. 

The anthology called Aihkurunuru consists of 
five hundred lyrics, every hundred belonging to 
each of the five regions ; each is again subdivided 
into ten tens, each ten being denoted by an 
appropriate title. Most of these titles refer to the 
themes or contexts of love dealt with in their 
respective tens, as T 5 likkuraitta-pattu^ (the ten 
addressed to the lady-companion) or Varavuc- 
cirappuraitta-pattu'^ (the ten dealing with the 
pleasures® of the return of the hero). The rest 
refer to Nature. Of them, three are on what is 
termed mutalporul; two on the desert and pastoral 
regions (Itaiccurap-pattu* and Puravanip-pattu)® 
and one on the season of early summer (Ilavgnil- 
pattu).* The remaining tens have brief references 
to the flora and fauna of the regions included under 
karupporul and are indicated by them as Velap- 
pattu,® Nalal-pattu,® Neytal-pattu,* Kalavan- 
pattu,^^ Erumaip-pattu,” Veljahkurukup-pattu,^® 
Ciruvenkakkaip-pattu,^* Valaip-pattu,^* Keial- 
pattu,^® Kurakkup-pattu,^* Kijlaip-pattu,” and 

TU Jihtenu ii 50fchten. 

S. Girappu—pleasuie .* vide Tirukkaml 1208; Peri&ielalak«f*e 


4. 

oommenteir, 

88rd ten. 

5. 

44tiiten. 

6 . 

SSihten. 

7. 

^ ten. 

8. 

IStb ten. 

9. 

ISthton. 

10. 

Sfd ten. 

11. 

lOthten. 

la. 

lethtea. 

18. 

17th ton. 

14. 

SOlh ton. 

15. 

STlhtan. 

16. 

28ihtoB. 

17. 

29fhton.' 
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Mannaip-pattu^ (the tens on the reed, the nalat 
tree, the neytal flower, the crab, the buffalo, the 
crane, the crow, the conch, the wild pig, the 
monkey, the parrot and the peacock respectively)- 

Each of the stanzas in Patirruppattu shines 
with a particular phrase as the very core of the 
description in it and is consequently named after it. 
Among eight)' such stanzas of this anthologvv 
twentyseven hav(; for their titles felicitous phrases* 
describing various objects and scenes of Nature. 
An unidentified old commentator of the work has 
given scholarly interpretations and explanations for 
these titular phrases of thest; stanzas and has made 
evident the imaginative keenness of their authors in 
observing and describing Nature- 

Among the idylls of PattuppSttu, Nepmalvatai 
and Malaipatukatam attract the reader by their 
imaginative titles. In the former,, the vatai or 
north wind is depicted to intensify the wintry 
landscape forming the background; it appears to be 
tedious and distressing to the heroine in the palace,, 
whereas the hero seems unaffected by it and is 
engaged in accomplishing his duties in his war- 
camp. The two epithets netu (tedious) and nal 
(good) suggest the sentimental attitudes of the 
heroine and the hero towards this wind and hence 
the importance and appropriateness of the title..** 
In the latter idyll, the title is the keyword of the 
poem and is born of the imaginative picture in the- 

1. 30fth ten« 

2, Patirrnp. 13, 16, 13, 28. 28, 81, 82, 40, 41, 50, 58, 59, 60,. 66^ 
69, 70, 72, 82, 84, 85, 87. 

S« Naooiiuurkl[iiii 7 aT *0 Ck>iiiin 6 Btor 7 , 
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heart of the work. In about fifty lines the poet 
■describes the various sounds heard in a mountain.*^ 
When his imagination extends and compares the 
mountain to an elephant, the whole noise becomes 
the rut of the elephant and hence the arresting and 
artistic phrase malaipatukatam^ meaning ‘the 
rut of the mountain’. It shines as the very life of 
the description of Nature in the idyll and, therefore, 
aptly serves its title. 

As referred to above, the ancient poets’ loVe of 
Nature is also evident from the numerous apos¬ 
trophes to the objects of Nature found in their 
works. The nocci tree,® the tinai croj/ and the 
vayalai* and the. mtillai^ creepers are addressed in 
■some passages. Among the birds, the parrot,® the 
owl,* the cock,® the swan,^'' the crane^^ and the crow^® 
have apostrophes. The crab^® is addressed in one 
stanza and the bee^* in three. There are also 
.apostrophes to the pastoral region,^* the mountain,^* 
the river,^® the sea,"^" the rain,^* the north wind,®'’ 
the sun,®® the moon®® and also the evening personi¬ 
fied.®* But even in these apostrophes only three 
addressed to the Parampu hills, the mullai and the 
5 un are autobiographic,®* and in the rest it is the 

a. MaM. 294-848. 2. Malai. 848. 8. Faia. 272, 

4. Eai. 251. 5. Aka. 888. 6. Pnxa. 242. 

7. Kar. 376. 8. Ibid. 88. 9. Komi. 107. 

10. Ptira. 67. 11. Na*. 64, 70. 12. Ain. 891. 

18. Aka. 170. 14. Euin. 2, 392; Naz. 277. 16. Ain. 420. 

16. Fata. 118. 17. Aka. 898; Fari. 11.12. 

18. Eutn. 168; Kali. 129. 19, Earn. 168.270; Aka. IgS; 

Eat. 189, 288, 248. 

20. Aka. 126, 168; Eat. 198; Enzn. 286. 

21. Fata. 8, 874. 22. Eutn. 47; Eat. 196. 

28. Ain. 188. 24. Fata. 8,118, 242, 874. 
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hero or the heroine or the lady-companion or the 
foster-mother that addresses the birds or other 
objects and expresses his or her sentiments in the 
drama of love. 

All these prove the fact that Sangam literature 
deals directly and primarily with the passions 
and feelings of man, and Nature has an equally 
prominent, though not the primary", place in it and 
serves to illustrate or stand as the stage for the role 
man has to play in pleasure or in pain. 



THE NATURE-POETS OF THE SANGAM AGE 

If poetry is the incarnation of the spirit of a 
people, then the poetry of the ancient Tamils is 
only the form taken by their love of Nature as a 
background for the manifestation of their own 
inner feelings and passions. Every poet of the 
Sangam age has the mind that observes and 
receives ; and there is, in their works, a fuller and 
more accurate knowledge of Nature; than in the, 
literary works of the later periods. The pictures 
are so accurate that it almost seems as if the poets 
were walking from flower to flower, from bird 
to bird and so on all the while taking notes. 
So minute is the characterisation, so exact each 
epithet in the representation of the various colours, 
forms, sounds, odours and ways of growth and 
life of the entire plant and animal kingdoms as 
well as their habitations and sojourns. The poets feel 
the beauties and influences of the tangible world 
mostly through the eye which has the advantage of 
having the receptor, the retina, as a part of the 
brain, instead of being a separate thing connected 
with the brain more or less remotely by a 
peripheral nerve as in the case of the other senses. 
Next to the eye, the senses of sound and smell 
have some prominence. The sense of taste comes 
next and the least important is that of touch. 

A study of some of the poets enables one to 
conceive the treatment of Nature by the poets of 
the age in general. Among the selected poets. 
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some have verses with extensive and elaborate 
descriptions of Nature, while some others have one 
or a few verses each, which constitute a kaleidos¬ 
cope, as it were, of the scenes amidst which they 
lived, moved and had their being for posterity to 
see through, visualise and enjoy those things of 
beauty which remain a joy for ever. 

A, Poets who have depicted Nature in detail: 
Antar Makan Euruvalutiyar 

Antar are a tribe of shejiherils and the poet 
seems to belong to this tribe. But the name Valuti 
denotes that he had some connection with the 
Pantiyar. One may cxi>ect pastoral poetry from 
this poet; on the contrary, his poems are on 
mountains and coastal regions. What is character¬ 
istic of his poems is that he treats of mild aspects 
of Nature; though sharks^ and elephants® find 
place in his stanzas, they are not ferocious and are 
comparatively harmless. His seashore and his 
mountains are full of flowers sweet in fragrance 
and with a wealth and variety of hues.* The sand 
dune appears like a mountain and the backwaters 
ripple with a melodious sound and are adorned with 
the screwpine trees on the banks.* 

1. Aka. 150. 2. Ibid. 228. 

3, adtsstfifs QtB(Ufitd SGasrQutreo tnruieor 
fsSasTfi^ Qs^(!$fs0u Quir^ojinu 
u»ar8» LoeafiuSfifp ^n^thua ^irSaa 

^«^Q«oarc9r 

sdarQeasrar LO0)irt5fi unraSjSSifiS 

Lf€SuQurjS (3fiir€srp€$«r, 

4, fuoiftAd^ar QnQiAosrA .. 

pirsB>ifi ea/s^tu QsrQiBS(j9 

^disear 

3€Uf6snb ^jpiisA 


—oAkft* 150 

—Ibid. 228 


—.Knru. 845 
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Amnittv&nar 

Most of the descriptions of Ammuvanar are of 
the maritime region. In Aitikurunuru, the second 
hundred dealing with neytaltinai (the love- 
aspect of the maritime tract) is of this poet. 

Ammuvanar has described the flora and fauna 
of this region so accurately that his portrayal 
proves his intimate knowledge and keen observation 
of their ways of life. There are also apostrophes 
to the sea^ and the evening }>ersonified.‘'* 

In spite of his masterly contribution to the/ 
literature on the maritime region, it hius to be 
observed that all his descriptions are restricted to 
the seashore, the backwaters and the groves 
adjoining it. Beyond mentioning the roaring waves 
dashing against the sandy shores® and referring to 
the life of the fish® and the aquatic birds® he 
has not extended his description of the sea to the 
gales and the tempests thereof. There is not a 
single line on a sea voyage or its attendant dangers, 
perhaps due to want of such experience by the 
poet. Even the poems referring to the waves and 
the fish are very few compared to those on the 
trees like punnai^ and iidlal,'’ the cranes® and 
other birds perching on their branches and seeking 
food in the backwaters and the different kinds of 
flowers blossoming there.® ' 

1. Kara. 163. 2. Ain. 188. 

8. Aka. 10. 4. Ain. 179. . 

5. Ibid. 106; Aka. 280. 6. Km. 808 ; Kar. 307, 815. 

7. Ain. 169; Kuni. 897. 8. Nar. 85; Kum. 125; 

. 9. Ain. 170. 188,189; Aka. 280. 
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The poet depicts interesting pictures by means 
of artistic epithets, for example : 

ollinarc certinti'' (the cerunti with blossoms 
of attractive colours) 

akal ilaip punnai^ (the punnai tree with 
broad leaves) 

ner kotip pdcatumpu^ (the tender atumpw 
creeper with slender stems) 

tutikkdl annam* (the swan with pointed legs) 

ndlal ciriyilaip pcrun cinai' (the ndlal tree 
with small leaves and big branches) 


He notes with artistic interest not only the 
colours* and forms’ of flowers, but also details 
like the tubularity of the neytal stems.* 

His sympathy with the birds is of an unusual 
type. He depicts a crane sleeping on the branches 
of the iidlal'’ and the ripples of the backwaters 
singing a lullaby to the crow there.'" The ignorant 
crow is frightened by the cowries spread there which 
appear like a net." It lays eggs under the planks 
of a boat.'*'' A crane is said to be too old to go in 
search of its food; it is longing for the fish 


i. Aks. 280. S. Ibid. 870. S. Ain. 101. 

4 . Ibid. 106. 5. Ibid. 14S. 6. Ain. 188; 

7. Eniu. S97; Aka. 10. B. Ain. 109. 

P. a-dsir ^earruCB Qurjgiihuirfi 

10, Qu(QiadBt^ji) aenirttjjfi &jiiQeu9hr sirims 

11, Qu(jisiaAu.jD ^etojruj^ ffljpiOeusKT 

tti/^Qa/cnr L-ircP Qsua^auth, 

12, sesiiriu^ ffIjpiQtuaiir srAms 

ntlihtS ^fiaigSsssr 


Kura. 168. 

—Ain. 144 
—Ibid. 168 
—Ibid. 166 
.^Ibid. 16B 
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caught by the fishermen,^ Another crane which has 
lost its strength to fly, perches on the branch of a 
tree that stretches low towards the waves.*^ A 
sympathetic and at the same time humourous 
picture is of a beetle that approaches a naval fruit. 
The crab closeby mistakes it for tlic fruit itself 
and seizes it. The beetle then makes a cry of 
suffering, hearing which a crane rushes to the spot 
and relieves it from the clutches of the crab.® 

The poet’s sj'^mpathy extends even to the 
flowers in the backwaters. Tie ]Mctures a crane 
walking over a neytal bud causing it to open its 
petals and shed its honey.* The feeling of 
sympathy increast;s when the poet informs us that 
the crane walked over it to go and see the jiathetic 
scene of death of the young one of another bird of 
the region. The crow is also depicted as crushing 
and spoiling the blossoming neytal flower with its 
legs. 

The golden pollen of the punnai flowers shed 
in the blue neytal blossoms suggests to the poet the 
picture of gold kept in a casket of blue gem®. 


1. 

tMjDfiiLf 

—Ain. 180 

2. 

ufpeSjDa), ueofisueotb fiutSuj tstresifr 

^€SiirQpsfrttj oiiria^Bibar 

—Kuru. 125 

B. 

isroji) Quir^ULifi- 

QBsirOirfi^ j^ihiS U'lp^Q^ ^ ^u- 



QiBtrmarir isirwi3&r 
^eajrQfid" isremir sriu^ eSQ^^th. 

—Nar. S5 

4. 

Qojdreirina QiF^Q^ari 

areaHuj iM^nsL^ is iron ir 

iS^CiU issa ssArCSuir^ QisiufsA 
<SLltfL0^/5 ;SIFfS>^ ^&S)JD«U&Sr, 

—Ain. 161 

6 . 

q^Sasr Qfsiufl4> 

QursaruG Quirjtu/i 

—Ibid. 189 
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The poet’s art unfailingly induces imagery in 
the reader as much as it rings in his ears.’' , The 
rise and fall of the waves is melodious and sweet to 
his musical ear especially when it accompanies the 
harmonious sounds of the drum called mulavu. 

The incessant roar of the waves adds to the 
pathetic plight of the heroine pining in the absence 
of her lover; and in such poems, nature is set to 
affect the passions and emotions of the heroine.® 
In the apostrophe to the sea, the heroine 
sympathetically encjuires whether it has also been 
deserted by its comjianion as she herself is forlorn.® 

The sea has also l)ecn used in similitude as the 
birds and the flowers of the coast arc made use of.* 
The pining hero compares himself to the sea which 
spends sleepless nights.® In an emotional state the 
heroine utters that the ramifications of her love to 
her lover are great, nay, greater than the great sea 
itself." 

AUur Nan-MuUaiyar 

The poems of this artist are eleven in number 
and none of them describe the pastoral region 


i. 

^8sir^ ^tuso^ 

QpyaeSuSffi ^€9ra^«cD^ 

—Ain. 171 

2. 

^(^<!F/r QtsirQ^r lutrQwr, 

—Ibid. 107 

3. 

tuirirmria (§pjD9ssr 

is^Qar^ (§ir(3w. 

—Kura. 168 

4. 

Ain. 172, 186. 188. 


6. 

Qureo 

Slir«8 Qiudar, 

—Ain. 172 

3. 

SL^soeBePis amdir 

QuiflQ^iai 

—Ibid. 184 
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called * Mullai Perhaps the word mnllai in 
the name is the proper name and does not refer to 
the poet as belonging to, or singing of, the- forest 
region. On the contrar\’, Allur may be a village 
of the agricultural tract as it ends with the suffix 
meaning the village of this region. There 
are two })oems which deal with the manitam 
(agricultural) region as background.' The pictures 
of a bijffalo plunging into the water in a tank and 
eating the lotus blossoms therein'-' and a parrot 
having a neem fruit in its curved beak® are 
attractively painted. The common nerunci that 
blossoms first and then yields thorns does not escape 
the keen observation of the artist and is painted in 
an appropriate context.* 

Alankuti Vankanar 

Four of his poems have very beautiful pictures 
of the agricultural region;® all these pictures deal 
with tanks full of clear water. There are either 
lotus or ampal blossoms in them, and mango or 
marutu trees adorn their bunds. Both th elotus 
and the ampal flowers are very attractive to the 
artistic eye of the poet who notes their bright 
colours in particular. According to him, the lotus 


1. Aka. 64; Kura. 157. 

2* QpSaar^uj Q^tsiaC. 

^iSjfSTiiiLi eufSrSstr lotuAQfi 

§u«kr(S^ ugfiLDsoir Aka. 4$ 

9. QwSsir, euSareuinua Q^rabrc:. GtuCtu ^eShruifiih 
qjfiisiraar jfiesiffiuuifGsr tum^Qru- 

QureiA^eo —Kuril. 6T 

4 . LforLfeofi fitaArp fflpSuStA Qrs(^i^&ls 

siLSiar (yuLuiuis —Ibid» 2(^ 

6, Aka. 106; Kura. 8; Nar. 280, 830. 
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liower is like the kindled lire’ and the ampal just 
blossoming in the blue waters is like the Venus of 
brilliance just rising and dispelling darkness in the 
blue sky on the east.'’ The poet is not content 
with painting such pictures in a calm, serene, 
passive, atmosphere. He makes the small fish play 
like sparkles and paints an old kingfisher carefully 
watching to catch them.® Or, he pictures a 
fish leaping over, so na to catch the bunch of mango 
flowers hanging above the water.* In another 
picture, a buffalo jumps into the deep waters and 
scares away the flight of cranes and then comes to 
the bund and takes rest there under the shade of the 
marutu tree,® Or, the liveliness is kept up by 
artistic comparisons to the leaves and flowers in the 
water. In such a poem in Narrinai there is the 
very simple but highly artistic picture of the 
blossoming ampal mentioned above.® There is no 
animal or bird in the i)icturc, but the comparison 
given suggests both. The leaves of the ampal are 
like the ears of the she-elephant and the white 
ampal buds like the cranes with closed talons. 


1. 


—Aka. 106 

2, 

^ihu&) <mi£l jgi ^earQuar^ 
Qeu&reffiuSar jg>(i5«frQ«t- 

—Nar, 230 

8 . 

QuirtBiuesiafi QuiriaagUM 

Qeu/SQ^a'ar uireres>L^ a^ssi^^ujir anuuuiuu 



ua)fi<3sq 

—Aka. 106 

4. 

Lbir^;i^ (sR9strfh^(^ Sthuffiii) 
uUDor ^irSar 

—Kura. 8 

5. 

UiL.rset>L^ fSiretDff-u §}tf}uj 

QtsQfSwfi uiriu s^ 

rsTLLQL^irifiA (B^iL^Bssr 

^Q^arLfSatr 

—Nar. 880 

0. 

{ipujuiSui,^ Q^eStiSm ur^esH^a 

£tuj<i<saBrA Qsr^Qeifr ^thLfQfims 

^ihu^ ^m-Qutrgt* 

—Ibid. 280 
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In a stanza in Purananiiru, a picture of a 
scenery of a mountainous region is drawn.^ The 
boys of the village gather round a very young 
calf of a wild cow and tether it to a rope as if it is 
domesticated. 

Alamperi Cattanar 

The arid desert tract h;is been painted by this 
poet in four stanzas,* the sea coast in two* and the 
mountain scenery in one.* 

The scorching heat of the sun on the desert 
tract and the wild fire spreading among the dry 
bamboos and bushes are twice described.* The 
wild fire is accom}>anicd by peculiar sounds caused 
by the bursting of the nodes of the bamboos 
or by its entering into the clefts there.* In both 
the descriptions the wind fans the flames. The 
poet w'ould have observed it from a distance below 
the mountain and hence his description that the 
spreading fire appears in the form of long bright 
cree[)ers.'' The west wind blowing away the dry 

i. Q^rQiaQ^irtl. L^nruxtr^ is(B!a(s^?bos (SfjieB 

LforjoSsoS: S? 0 *« 9 f/r eidrOpesrCt uLL($ib, —Fara. 319 

3. Aka. 47, 81, 143, 176. 

3. Nar. 308, 388. 

4. Ibid. 255. 

5. Aka. 47. 143. 

6. rs[r&>^ ^roiSi cSeoiEiQ^qprs^ 

(Slsa-uf.GSQ «.Qir^ 
eSt^ircyieifis uirtufieSesr 

^eainA^Bmr <!5aor«<sfti} 

Q€ud)(y)&ir Jib. —Aka. 47 

7. (ipsifltutfl 0 ) tSfi/sfi tuefUweirir 

O/v^/oQ^rif. a9L.r(zpfiD<s (yiifiA(§th 

Qa/d)LoftD . —Aka. 143 
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leaves of the tall teak high into the sky is not omitted.’’ 
The bear searching for its food in the anthill and 
the kite calling to its mate from the high maraam 
tree complete the picture of the desert region.® 

In a poem in Akananuru, a fine contrast is 
drawn between three pictures, one of an arid tract, 
another of a quiet home in which the heroine lights 
up the lamps when the doves call tO their mates, 
and another of a small fertile hill with kutalam 
flowers of fragrant smell and a canopy of clouds.® 
In another poem there is a contrast between the 
desert region which is arid and where the kites 
gather round the dead body of a wayfarer killed by 
the highwaymen and the fertile land wet with fresh 
showers ushered by a rainbow and lightning and 
thunder.* 

In the picture of the mountainous region also, 
there is the description of the heavy rain at night 
when the thunder strikes at and kills the cobra yet 
searching for the disgorged gems and the tiger 
fights and kills the elephant.* 

Pictures of midnight are steeped in pathos, 
especially when the poet depicts the longing heroine 
who spends sleepless nights in the absence 
of her lover. The death-like silence prevailing 
when all are asleep and the shrill cry of the anril 


1. Q/sjpifisSeb- 
itQSiSasr ojfStu ^AQooesr 

^irQuo) Oatres)L^si Oafrtutfth 

dfidstaA —Ibid. 

2, Aka. 81. 

4» Ibid. 147. 


а. Ibid. 17. 

б. Nar. 255. 
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bird in its nest built on the palmyra tree breaking 
such a silence—these add to her sorrowful feelings.' 

Three of his stanzas dwell upon the cry of the 
anril at midnight from its nest on the palmyra tree® 
and he may, therefore, be distinguished as the poet 
of the anril even as Shelley is often associated with 
the skylark. 

Aviir Mulankilar 

A poet of the agricultural region, he deals 
especially with the fields, the oxen and the cows. 
His contributions are mainly on the scenes of the 
dewy season and the early summer.® He describes 
the changes in the sky in the dewy nights.* It is 
very rare to meet with such pictures of a sky at 
night in Sangam literature. The picture here is 
very brief yet very artistic. The dark clouds 
pass on from north to south and it seems to the 
poet that the sky peels off its dark skin. 

The rich fertility of the fields is brought out by 
the description of an old cow which goes to graze 
the paddy crop, but the jxiasants watching the field 
tie it to a kdiici tree nearby by means of the pdkal 
and the pakanrai vines and feed it on the sugarca- 
nes. Thus they are said to save the paddy crop 
at the cost of the sugarcanes.® 

1. Nar. gB6, 3oa. 336. 

2. Ibid. 162, 303, 338. 

3. Aka. 24, 156, 341. 

4. tBsuhtiifl tujtduirA sBujoSl^pb Q^irqpQ 

u»wui«iay> Q^arLfwath UL-Q^ih 

Aka* 24 

5. QmAeBear Q^iuHu 

^ 00 - mirtmr 

uirmA ^luQmrt^u ummen/oQiuirCB uiSjs 


—Ibid, 16 a 
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The trained eye of the poet has been able to 
note exactly the colours and forms of the objects 
of nature and paint them carefully. The white 
pakanfai bud is compared to the end of a conch 
left after cutting bangles out of it,^ the tender ears 
of fertile paddy to the crests adorning the heads of 
the horses of the rich people® and the karantai 
flowers to the cow’s udder.* 

He is one of the poets who depict the Himala¬ 
yas.* He describes the great height of the mountains 
saying that the clouds have to look up and climb 
over them. 

He has also an unerring ear for sounds natural 
as well as artificial, as evidenced by his original and 
interesting comparison of the sound of the mutton 
frying in oil to tliat of the hard breath of an 
elephant.® 

Itaikkali-Nattu Nallur Nattattanar 
(Nattattanar of Nallur of Itaikkali Natu) 

He is the author of Cirupanarruppatai, the 
third idyll in Pattupattu. In it, the poet gives brief 
descriptions of all the five regions.® His painting 

1, Qtumiru uariruuiresr furmirth 





fiSsiriStnfl umesrenjo* 

—Aka. 24 

2, 

Q^4i€Uir LfiTsSs 

—Ibid. 156 


QisAeQaa d^ujiflu Lft/fljbjDiimfiir. 

3. 

mr^Qfilba ^earar lejpith^iBi mjrieftfi. 

—Pura. 261 

4. 

lonoffituoar i^uu itt^uj , 

—Ibid. 166 

5. 

aDLDtuA ujw9» ^ujiriuSi/s ps^tsr 



Qisiuu^ix) 

—Ibid. 261 

6. 

Cirupan, ; 41-4e; 68-78; 146-161 

178-186; 262-267, 

: 164-169 ; 
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of the different flowers blossoming in the maritime 
and pastoral tracts are artistic and reveal his sense 
of form as well as his sensitiveness to colour/ The 
white screwpine flowers look like swans and are 
therefore imagined to blossom swans. Similarly 
the muntakam is said to yield sapphires and the 
Punnai and the cevunti to yield pearls and gold 
respectively. The field-bean blossoms corals, the 
kaya the peacocks, the niucuntai the small baskets 
called ‘ kattam ’ and the kantal the fingers. The 
pictures of the buffaloes in the fertile fields of the 
Cera country® and that of the bees humming 
melodiously in the lotus blossoms in the tanks of 
the Cola country are highly interesting.’ A female 
monkey in the coastal town Korkai is depicted to 
place a pearl in an empty sea-shell and to rattle 
with it in imitation of the young boys playing 
there.* 


1. Girupan. 146^149: 164^168, 

2. (goi.fDiu miarafl/gffii 

QuuufspB cr^enuo 

i6«uis/s usoeSar ifpA 
QtoAeSdu muSiruLfjiDii 
^dartuir tsrp Qu)9ii{SLf Quiuriri 

^mrsBu urntdlu utrium .Girupan. — 4i--46 

■3, ^aresr 

peaw m.6npppt6ar 

WQSQfiiu .tiww aLML^/s^ 

fio^auiSih ^sSffiisjg Qpfuaup pwiomir 

^tasnm ^egrcor 

dta^uSfiifi QuT^mps Q^ihQuirp QsriLmu. 
oruo Si v^atnrrsji 

afl^u»0 ^ihi3 siTLDf^ Q^ui^th -^Ibid. 70-77 

4, wsir^r LOL.(lttir# 

KSir^r ^mar rssiflitir Qfippth 
Afircircuruj arq^iifiar aaaSjbp^p 

Li0mm9irir(B -«Ibid. 56-61 
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Itaikkatanar 

The name of the poet itself reveals the fact 
that he belongs to the region of forests and his 
poems testify to this effect. Out of his ten poems^ 
nine dwell upon the forest scenery.^ 

The forest region looks most beautiful in the 
early winter and the poet appropriately describes, 
the fresh showers of the season in very picturesque 
terms, beginning from the darkening of the clouds- 
all over the sky to the lightning and thunder and 
the final showers pouring over and cooling the 
earth. The adjectives and epithets employed are 
so arresting and so appropriate that even the sound 
of the lines in a stanza in Akananuru suggest the 
various stages in the fall of these showers..** 

The .cochineal insects are depicted to run 
hither and thither quickly among the faded flowers- 
dropped from the kdya tree and this morning scene 
in the pastoral tracts is often compared to the 
beauty of corals mixed and spread with saj)phires..®’ 
This attractive scene on the earth is completed by 
reference to the top of the mountains where the 
white clouds move.* The deer with their loving: 

1. A]». 1S9. 142. 194, 291, 274, 284. 304, 818. S74: ^ 

QmiTQpihumD Q^irsiirf^u 

Quvifiis/t (lurfou 

(B^iriris^ Quirei}^ Q4Finlleumr uaSjbjS 
Quf a^ih (yiffisasih ursnsrir 

mAiuirifi asriiitSm^fi 
Sldsr^rA /k9bo 3I tsmru» 

QuiuAQu^jfi mffiiB/K yvrjy mmimmjD* _Aka, 874 

8. Ibid. 139, 304, 874, 

4, , fFwjpKsrmr m,90i5^ irmiF Qa;mru)a»^ 
ir^Q^riu «.iLr/ra/«>F 


—Ibid, iap' 
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mates graze, drink of the fresh water in the pools 
and jump and run through the forests.^ The 
peacocks uttering their characteristic cry on the 
Tturuntu trees are compared to the ladies scaring 
away parrots in the fields.® The shepherds are set 
in the background protecting the sheep, whistling 
and scaring away the jackals.’ 

There is one description of a river with a 
mountainous source descending from it to the plain 
and draining into the ocean.* 

The description of a rabbit’s life is just like a 
page of its diary and it is so interesting.* The poet 
with a keen eye for observation notes the eyes of 
the rabbit and compares them to the unripe fruits 
>of the ndli * a comparison so happy and so real, 
revealing the poet’s sense of form. 


Q^ermjDA uq^Q^ 

&jpiui/9 int^uiSdeoar 

miMfsfiif} U)0Ufiair ^anroorai QlfiuQiuirQ 

QmpjB Qffwmim 

lAtS&oi 

S&flMiq. unstriliflAr uuSa^ih, 

B, fitmrQsrA amar^uj >icg0ijte §^aau.iuAr 
tntif^eSQ fif&r fiasuFUUfi 

Qfifiia/S urri^gih QmiiQ 

Siauju Qur^th, 

4, taBuu3§ir tor««L.<b QmwmQ 

Ammaar uAiuirjut Qurai* 

Qpi^iBtnfi Qt/rSm effA^iSA 

QaeSoj (SairtLumiir ^(^AQ 
QAr^u3A sr(^fsjfi ^BaarQiurtB (SurQ 
OfiArjSA AjpiiBmjB itirseir (Bakr^A, 

&fia39u QaAeSs; arAamr u,Arar 
(Sjp/tuffii amrtm aLjr^oA (§jpi(ifituAm 


■-.Aka. 304 

—Ibid. 194 


—Ibid. 8 74 


—Pun. 48 


—Aka. 284 
-Ibid. 
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Iraxdyamuttattup-Pexuiikujmizp Pertmkaueikanar 

He is the author of the long idyll in Pattuppatta 
called Malaipahakatam. Out of its 583 lines, more 
than 400 lines are devoted to descriptions of Nature, 
The poem is one stretch of penpictures of Nature 
beautified by countless similes and shows not only 
the poet’s keen perception of Nature’s beauties but 
also his capacity for painting Nature. The poet’s 
landscape is drawn from experience. Dark hills,' 
swift streams® and steep ways* appear. Gloomy 
caves,* deep clefts,* dangerous slopes' and rough 
tracks’ are all depicted in detail with the various 
plants® and animals® of the mountainous region. 
The poet has an unerring ear for the various sounds 
heard in the mountain and describes them elabora¬ 
tely in about 50 lines.^'' These sounds combine 
together and echo far off. This conglomeration 
of sounds is likened to the rut of the elephant 
to which the mountain itself is compared and 
hence the suggestive title Malaipahikatam, the Rut 
of the Mountain.^^ 

DankiranaT 

A poet interested in depicting the pathetic 
scenes of the desert tract, paints pictures of arid 
mountains and forests, regions which are waterless, 
and of scorching heat and yet of animals and birds 
full of tender feelings like human beings. 


J. 

Malai. i06, ei8, 871^2. 

8 . 

lUd. 266. 806. 384. 

2. 

Ibid. 818,814. 383-4. 

a. 

lUd. 284-7, 808, 200. 

a. 

lUd. 814-824. 


807-814, 830-6. 404-6. 

4 . 

Ibid. 866. 884. 


413-410. 

a. 

lUd. 818. 360. 

10. 

Ibid. 884-348. 

a. 

Ibid. 888-0. 807-8. 

11. 

Ibid. Km. 

7 . 

Ibid. 878-4. 
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The male kite which wants to feed its mate 
suffering from hunger after laying eggs, goes in 
search of food, and finds the rotten flesh of a wild 
cow killed and left after being eaten by a tiger;^ 
a picture of a female deer denying itself food and 
sink in sorrowful thoughts of its mate killed by 
the hunter’s arrow, is really pathetic a thirsty 
stag is depicted to run after the mirage in vain till 
it finally faints and calls to its mate in a sorrowful 
faint voice.® 

The poet’s sense of form and colour is manifest 
in his comparison of the bark of the omai tree to the 
skin of an alligator.* The comparisons of the bunch 
of iruppai flowers to the ends of arrows in quiver 
and their falling down to the dropping of 
white pearls, are very appropriate.* The dry teak 
leaves blown up high into the sky suggest the 
scene of flying kites.® The poet compares the 
heroine’s pale face to the moon losing its brightness 
in the morning.’ When the hero is on his way 
home he sees in the desert tract the moon just 


i. 

Aka. 8, 2 . Ibid. 871. 


d. 

tufiaruiir/5 psm-m- smtuuiQsCt 
(Sfiiris€s>4FSl 

qathiftuffitj lilIl- m^eounr4i m.4rarQiAw(B 

~Ibid. 39& 


diAiuiSdaiaru uii3(^ih Qi3e8iSfi(fi uL^ir(jgjr4}, 

4. 

Qfifiiao QiaerisQfiirA 

«0flsra0’«> 

—Ibid, a 

6 . 

uiTflps juraafl^ fi8so0pfs /s«s)w(3uir4i 



U/Sp (^mipQur^ (jj^69a9coonr 

Q^istSeop 

—Ibid. 22& 

e. 

sCBejofl srQpflS QfiiS8x> 

QisQeBvfIC/ QoijSQiuqfiis po'ia^ 

—Ibid. 29» 


€B»ihLfetmr qmpiutli ur^piu. 

7. 

inffujih Quireou eauQiumO 
qeoihqQsirv ^tu^oQuar^ 

—Ibid 
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rising above a hill, and is reminded of the beauti¬ 
ful face of his mate.^ Her tearful eyes look like 
the kuvdlai flowers with rain drops on them.® 

His sense of sound is equally appreciable. 
The friction - roar of the bamboos is said to be 
heard like the hard breathing of an elephant tied 
to its pole® and the sound of the west wind passing 
through the holes made by the beetles in bamboos 
is compared to the sweet tune of the shepherd’s 
flute.* 

Uattup Putan Tevanar 

His descriptions are mostly of animals and 
birds of the mountainous region. He refers twice 
to the bear seeking its food in the anthill to the 
detriment of the snake living in it.® The elephant 
in his pictures is ruttish, strong and fierce enough 
to fight and kill the tiger.® The wayfarers are 
afraid of its fatal attack on them.® Its flow of rut 
attracts bees and their humming sound is musical 
enough to attract the animal called acunam which 
listens to it and mistakes it for the tune of yal.^ 

1. (^asrjptnr m^ujih i§esrjQir883srfs^ 

£L. c^eii^Qcarar ojirQear, —Nar* 62 

3. jStnrsujth uiuisfi tuenrsirjb (^o/ftnr 
LDiri/i unrinojir QutujbG^jb fiearesr 

ifQira-(B Gujrioir , —Aka. 395 

3. GeuriSeoBff Qeu^jr^ijus sr^QurQ^ 

tuirbssr —Nai. 62 

4. LffieSeuir (^uStirfi 

Kiiaeoa’ ^iB^Sar Gsa-eiDL^ 

utreafluSt^ —Aka. 225 

5. Aka. 88, 807. 6. Ibid. 7. Ibid. 807. 

8. (uirSara, SL^r^th 

S!(3^^^P^ Opircp^ n^irtju 

e3u.jrfyr ^oraarib firscgib, —Aka, 88 
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The wild pig is wise enough to listen to the 
tickling sound of the lizard and carefully enters the 
tinai field over night.’' This poet has also noted 
the form of the tinai car looking like the trunk of 
the she - elephant.® 

Among his scenes of the forest tract, the 
weaverbird’s nest built of the sugarcane flowers is 
interesting.® His epithet ‘mutukktirai' (wise) to 
the bird is very appropriate and revealing as it 
implies the instinctive talent of the bird in building 
the nest. He has noted the fall of the meteor as 
seen in the sky and used it in a comparison witn 
the wheel of a chariot cutting and destroying the 
green crops on its way.‘ 

It is a wonder he has not dwelt upon trees and 
flowers in his poems except for a rare mention of 
the mullai flower* and of a venkai branch,* the 
latter in a simile. 

Uloccanar 

All his poems with one exception in which the 
picture of a mountain scenery occurs in a simile,’ 
belong to the sea coast region ; and it is evident 
that the poet has lived in and loved the region so 

1, (ipcB>^^F«cu^ Q^is^9asr 

^i6i(3i€UBKnru OuQ^aiagir» uriinsnrCi 

u^Qtiriutj uAeStj —Aka. 88 

2, iiif-aciDA ^esresT Qu(sia(§irA <rcBrA* —Kuiu* 860 

3, ^Q^ihLS&r, QoiACBurA Qmasrqjiesim eBifltUfi 

(ip^s^eiajD (S^Si QfiiumjpsQ^^iu (SL^th«f>u, —-Nar. 366 

SlanhiSetifi ^orfinr eSarisKs^i—r QmiB 
€3»thLfeffifi QarmrafliiS^ enuihuaSir 


—Kura. 189 
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much that he is able to translate all his experiences 
into very beautiful word-pictures. 

He is endowed with a fine sense of sight and 
hearing. His expressions are invigorating and his 
verbs and adjectives are hardly less appropriate* 

His taste ranges from the beautiful sandy 
shore that looks like milk and moonlight to the 
aerial roots of the screwpine trees that serve as 
the ropes of a swing for playing on the shore.^ 
He seems to express his personal love for the pure 
white sand on the shore. 


The sand heaped by the east wind and by the 
west wind is pictured.® The picture of the west 
wind heaping sand around the trunk of a tall 
palmyra tree and making it appear short is realy a 
picture culled from his vivid observation.® 


Of all the poets of this age, UloccanSr 
seems to be the most interested in the punnai tree 
and it is in his poems that we find a number of 
descriptions of this tree and its peculiar dark shade. 
The shade of the tree standing on the sandy heap 
on the shore is pleasant and there is a contrast 
between the darkness of the shade and the white 
brightness of the sand.* The tree is so near the 


uiTtfesfiobr L^arear amtn/B Otumnuturgs, 
psirmifi sfffpsuSjpi. 

2. QaireiirL^A QjQmoisrd)* 

Qsrenu. moor jbQairQ- 

8, ^L^mjr 

^QthtSotir maarjbQxirQ amr QtsQihuBsr 

4. arisrO t^earSssr 

srar4) isekfoafltu euiriru»«M-9it 


—Aka. 20 
—Ibid. 400 
—Ibid. 20 
—Ibid. 20 
-Kura. 248' 


—Ibid. 248 
—Aka. 2a 


—Nar. 354 
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coast that its branches are wet by the waves 
dashing against them.^ The pollen shed over the 
soft sand that always looks pure and fresh offers a 
beautiful sight.® In a stanza in Narrinai the poet 
devotes almost all the lines to draw an artistic 
picture of the tree in colourful words.* The iron¬ 
like branches, the sapphire-like leaves, the silvery 
flowers, the golden pollen, all these make this a 
unique picture. 

The sight of the coloured earth with the pollen 
of punnai flowers on it together with the loud 
humming of the bees there leads the horses of a 
chariot to mistake the place as one hiding a tiger 
and consequently they become very much terrified 
on approaching the spot.* His highly developed 
sense of colour is evident in these lines. His treat¬ 
ment of smell is clear in the stanzas which describe 
how the bad stink of fish in the surroundings of the 
fishermen’s village is dispelled by the fragrance of 
the punnai flowers, the screwpine flowers, etc.® 
The fragrance of the neytal flowers crushed by the 
wheels of a chariot is said to be like that of the 
unfermented fresh toddy.* 


1. 

Qutrq^ps ^saaHisaar^ 

— Kuru. 176 


aBxrisps Lfe^Satr QpBirek.tL.ih, 

8. 

Li^Loefurd) srearA LfwSarjfieiir psir^. 

—Nar. 74 

a. 

^(j^thiSar es(t$A(3agrLL(^u LfesrSar 

iteDfi pBeSresT uir&ibo tusisQ^rjpiih 

Q§uarafl ^ts^eir eSeirtaBemir mtruueiir 



jimesr isjpiispBir^ 

—Ibid. 249 

4 . 

Quir^sHiBr ^aretr iBjpiiBpBir^ 

LjtSCtQuirjSi QetireihrL^ 

euifltueitrQ mcpstSm QrntfSj 

—Ibid. 


u<^a/CDL« BUujisKSpBirm um^asr fitreu. 

6. 

Nwr. 63, 203. 


a. 

QatB psispB QisQiCr Qisiu/Bif 

— Aka»^400 


fB9arttj« isirjD, 
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The stress laid on the loudness of the humming 
of the bees in the punnai flowers is such that the 
heroine remarks that it is not possible to know in 
advance the coming of the hero by listening to the 
sound of the chariot he rides in.* 

Like other Sangam poets who dwell upon this 
region, Uloccanar, too, rarely extends his descrip¬ 
tions to the sea proper. There are one or two 
descriptive touches of the sea® but they are not 
enough to explain his experience of the sea by a 
voyage as such. However, his picture of a large 
shark killed by fishermen is vivid enough.* The 
fish is fatally v/ounded and it leaps over the water 
sprinkling its blood all over when the scene reminds 
the poet of a rainbow' in the sky. 

Amidst the incessant noise of the seashore, the 
poet observes and appreciates the still silence of 
the night which the anfil disturbs by its slow 
shrill cry from its nest on the palmyra tree.* The 
call of the bird breaking this silence is so melodious 
that the sorrow of the heroine anxiously waiting 
for her lover suddenly reaches its climax. 

Besides referring to the aerial roots of the 
screwpine trees from an utilitarian point of view,* 

1. a(^ia(SxirLLQu t^arSasr laaoifi^ ,^irpBQ5isfi 

iSp-^ih am^^euir 

QmQib( 3 fiir —Nw. 811 

2. Aka. 20, 200, 210 

d. uF^euir, erjSiLieifl Quirq^^ Quq^tBar 

^^ihutsafl eSAeS^ QuitQlJ uorihtS^&js 
^enjruaSA 

ldq^kiQ jb -»Aka. 210 

4» tnarjoeoih Quaardsar un^AQifir eur^piesia 
esiuQujear mjr gaA, 

4S. Aka. 20 


—Kim. 177 
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he describes the thorny petals of the screwpine 
flowers and comi^ares them to the tusk-like fin of 
the shark.^ The white flowers thus blossomed are 
said to look like the conches lengthened. The 
waves dash against them spreading their fragrance 
all over the shore so as to completely clear it of the 
smell of fish.* 

The descriptive epithets are very accurate 
artistic touches as in the phrases ciru vi iia/al^ (the 
fidlal of tiny blooms)^ iml nirap punnai^ (the 
punnai tree of the colour of darkness), ventalaip- 
punari^ (the white-headed sea, the sea of waves 
white in their crests.) 

The poet is also interested in describing the 
havoc of nature as in his picture of a ripe palmyra 
fruit which falls over a beautiful neytal flower and 
crushing it plunges into the deep mire of the back 
waters, scaring away the flock of birds perching on 
the bank.* 

Uraiyur Maruttuvan Tamotaranar 

The poet describes the forest and the mountain 
regions, but in their arid and desert-like form. 


umar —Nar. 131 

2m /BL-isfirar Qn!Qfb(3fifiri^(9 

Quirj^aflaj QfioasQfi^ir 
Qsa-QoJirirfs Qo/cobry^ 

tarpS^6S)ir QunitSfi /Bir^CS^irirLf 

SljUKSti^u injpKSLf&firw ,sijpia(Sthm —Ibid. 203 

3. Ibid. 74. 4. Ibid. 364. 6. Aka. 20 

6, sifiQiFihq, iSfFOsrp QufmrSsarp 
miaraUpifi QmiupA 

^draro) ^ipu uC.Qum^ai 

Sl9dra(SQti(3f ^d^uim —Nar. 373^ 
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The poet has a keen eye for emphasising the 
contrast in colours as seen in his picture of the 
charcoal-like faded kaya flowers mixed with the 
fiery bright ilavu blossoms.^ The red ground is 
said to be adorned by the golden venkai flowers.® 
The white rat with its small legs, coloured hair and 
^«nn-like eyes forms a beautiful picture by itself.® 
Apart from this there is also another picture of a 
rat with cup-like ears resembling the konku bloom.* 

Aiyur Mutavanar 

Though the poet refers to all the four regions, 
his experience and interest seem to be in the 
mountain scenery. It may be said in general that 
his pictures are tame. 

Of the sea coast scenery, his painting of the 
grove of punnai trees of black branches with cool 
shade like condensed darkness on the white sand 
that looks like heaped - up moonlight is a lively 
picture.' 

He describes the tinai field along with the 
parrots coming in a flock seeking the tinai ears.* 
The monkeys are depicted as bathing in the 

1, 4 Bif}uirn ^xesreiT ^rriutri^ Qj^ibLoQuoirQ 

erifluirm ^goldisot <s3es)jr^m —Aka. 13S 

5. Q^ihuir^ 

isdri^eir GGUfsieiD<3SGS ojiflOu, -—Ibid 

3 . (^&sTjS sGiiisaar (^dj^auUiuSiru 

L/i^^irar Qeu^QefreB Gmireuir Giujoeap, Ibid 

4m (Seuafijb ^thQuar^iL L^asretr 

Larsenpsajt^ Q&^eSuj GatriLQi^eS, —Puia. 821 

5. ^fiarajT fFirm^em QsTQfirSyDA 

fivksar Geuemruneiar^ 
fBQ^miGibtriLQu LfMrSssrCi ytiQuirifio), 

6^ Nar. 206. 


—^Eueu. 128 
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streams, jumping and playing on bamboos as if 
on swings and resting with their mates on the 
vinkai trees.^ 

A young calf of the wild cow is terrified by 
the sound of the hunters, and leaving its group 
it runs away to the village nearby and is brought 
up by the village boys and becomes tamed.® 

In the same manner he studies the life of the 
winged white ants that meet their death on the 
very day on which they start their life in the air 
and uses this study in teaching a moral based upon 
the transitoriness of life of the warmongers among 
kings who rise to power, wage wars and fall dead 
in the battlefields. In eight small words he paints 
the anthill with such a skill that the process of 
building the anthill is vividly brought before the 
eyes of the reader.* 

Okkur Macattiyar 

The poetess has two stanzas on the forest 
region and its appropriate season, the early 
winter.* It is a rare coincidence, if Okkur 


i. 

^O^eBireo Q^FihQpaCi Qu(^mSi9ar 

QuQi^eueiajr fi(!3<sa 



§na(^a€Dffi jgrraS) Qeuiaens 

QeujbueaiB m^eS ^p&l9asr a.es)ptjui 

—Nar. 334 


aSa)QujirQ 

2. 

^LDiraa&ar (§y><s3 

a/rojreur erQuu ^ 

sirarih isearesfioj uC-Qu^Sfr 



^dartuw gtiiiU mif^ujeutxhr 
mdsia^iLfeiiip euiryni&s)^ eu^eS luirra^- 

—Enni. 822 

3. 

jpaaruso &pSso QpCBpp 

Q^LbLfjb fitued (Buiro) 

euirfp’XeoS’X (§&)LaQ§ daiirQ ir» 

—Pom. 51 

4. 

Aka. 824; Kara. 126. 
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Macattanar, who has also written poems on this- 
region, is her husband.* But there is no other 
evidence to prove this except their names. 

In stanza 324 of Akananuru she reveals her 
keenness of observation through all the senses 
except that of taste. Her sense of movement is 
evident from the beautiful comparison of water 
flowing fast along the lines furrowed by the 
wheels of the chariot to the snake’s crawling.® 

In a stanza in Kuruntokai, there is a personifi¬ 
cation of the season kar or early winter. The 
heroine expresses her feelings to her lady- 
companion saying that the season laughs at her 
disappointment and anxiety for her lover who has 
not yet returned as promised; and she sees it laugh¬ 
ing with its teeth in the fresh buds of her own 
mullai creeper. This picture is most appropriate 
as the creeper yields buds only in the beginning, 
of this season.’ 

Otal Antaiyar 

The fourth hundred of Aifikurunuru is by this 
poet besides a few stanzas in Kuruntokai. All the 
poems describe the arid desert region, mostly the 
mountainous desert. Yet they are almost free 
from rudeness, brutality, death, destruction and 

i* Aka* X4% 

2m aifinr(3)finr GfSiS 

^esaresaOao ut(QiaSlp Gutryobfi tUffiafor 
i§mp-Q&=(io uirtiLS^ 

Qm^isfief)4s GpsQr* -*-Aka. 824 

8, ^eu^th Qiiriririr eroiasr QfirwmO 
QutuBiLiJDis 

^oimQ&uS JD! «K<s 
ig(jgQu> GfBtTffi isjpub^asr «/rGjr* 


—Kutu. 126 
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the like ; and this shows that the poet is soft - 
natured and sympathetic. 

The pictures of the lives of birds and animals 
are interesting and full of pathetic feelings. The 
female kite perches lonely on the leafless omai 
branch and cries aloud.^ The birds on the araiyain 
tree are terrified by the sound of its leaves in 
summer and therefore leave it for another in a 
distant place.'* The elephant is afraid of the 
scorching heat of the ground and is careful not to 
touch it with its trunk.* The thirsty elephant 
searches for water in vain and finally raises its 
trunk and breathes hard like the blowing of a horn.* 
An old stag escapes from the attack of a tiger and 
calls its mate with a masculine voice.® 

Even the wild beasts are as sympathetic as 
the poet himself. A cennay with its mate refrains 
from attacking a female deer with its young one.* 
Another cennay is said to keep itself away when a 
young pig comes on its way " The poet has the 
suggestion implied that even the wild beasts on 


1. 

B-QdfiBanu U0rs^iar BLeffioj/nuLJ Guev>L^ 
<aiGOj[iJ/;saio Gl^;Su 

qeouiLiQ^irar lisoihartu 

—Ain. 321 

2. 

GbubHA ^SsoQiuirea Qeuf^u 

—Ibid. 326 

a. 

QufrjStuiflfi Gat^ih 

ffijpisajr luirSssr iSeoihQ^iTL^Af QiFAeoiTm 

—Ibid. 827 

4. 

ifihisma^A(s mesSoj A.(ua/« lUirSssr 

QtuuiLfmrA ^thiSasr B.a3rA(Sih 

^bid. 837 

S. 

i^sBAGsinL smtuAGsrCLCB 

urariSanr ^Saasrfiir eSmffAagw, 

—Ibid. 873 

e. 

i^trihLSenraf tfoarAi^ Q^ismir Gujjbmjo 
tA/K^it^ADL. LorfiBrti&oar 

—Ibid. 36A 

7 . 

aeSifiUitt3r O^fsmr Qujjb«f>p 

uarjS 

—Ibid. 897 
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SQch desert tracts are good-natured and kind 
towards helpless creatures, and this he puts in the 
mouth of the lady - companion who consoles the 
heroine by suggesting that her lover would witness 
such sympathy even in the lives of the wild beasts 
on his way and would be reminded of his duty 
to his dear wife. 

There is one apostrophe to the crow, an 
address by the foster - mother of the heroine 
requesting it to caw as a favourable sign porten¬ 
ding the return of the hero who has eloped 
with her daughter.^ 

In the ten stanzas called ‘Ilavenil pattu’, 
the poet describes the scenery of the early summer 
and the various trees that blossom or shoot 
tender leaves in that season.’* The melodious tune 
of the cuckoo and the harmonious humming of the 
bees are not, of course, forgotten. 

The poet sees from a distance the wild fire 
spreading in the mountain and aptly compares it 
to a gold chain adorning the back of an elephant.’ 

He also seems to have observed the fall of 
fire with thunder and illustrates it by bringing in 
the comparison of the dropping of the fiery red 
flowers of the ilavu.* 

e3jDw(B€u^ 

2. Ibid. 841-850. 

8. tuir9bsr iSesafIfijs Quirart^ftor suSfijSen- 
^mQariil Oiotu/sfi » 

•4. 

QfiffiisisffiA er($uu 

s9sr€Sdr a,€OjDs^th, 


—Ain. 891 

—Ibid. 856 

—Ibid. 320 
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The ilavu trees on these tracts are utterly 
leafless in summer but full of fier flowers and, 
seen at a distance, the mountains with these trees 
Jook as if ablaze with fire.^ 

Some of the comparisons of this poet are quite 
original and appropriate too. The creepers 
climbing round the trees and waving in the wind 
are compared to the ladies dancing in the arms 
of their husbands.® The large flat rocks on the 
mountains are lil<e the hard blocks of iron in the 
blacksmith’s forge and the small pools therein 
are like the holes of the ants.* 

There is a clear picture of a neem tree drawn 
in a few words ‘ciriyilaik knrun cinai veinpu' (the 
neem tree of tiny leaves and short branches).* 

Orampokiyar 

He is a poet of the agricultural region and the 
author of the fourth hundred of Aihkurunuru. 
Even his poems in other anthologies Akananuru 
and Kuruntolcai are about the agricultural tract. 
They prove his long association with Nature, 
especially in that region. 

There are two descriptions of the buffalo with 
the pakanrai flowers intertwined in its horns, and 
they are the best examples of his power to paint 

i. gjsowih 

^uSar Ops rear jpiLb^ —Ain. 838 

2m LDOTor/r ^wsar LSir^th pSffiS! 

tAsaHir mStartir ^(BQ^sri^ jgiu.i&(j§uim —Ibid. 400 

■3, erjpiihiJI ^9ariu 

auiuisA tartar urmfim 

4. Ain. 389 


—^Kura* 12 
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word-pictures. The pakanrai flowers are white in 
colour like the tuinpai flowers, the flowers symbolic 
of war in ancient Tamil country, and as such it is 
very apt when the poet says that the buffalo with 
the pakanrai flowers in its horns looks like a 
warrior marching in a battlefield when it returns 
to the village in the evening walking over and 
cutting with its hoofs the varal fish in the mire in 
which it was sleeping.^ In the other picture, the 
young calf itself is terrified when the parent buffalO' 
approaches it with those flowers in its horns.* 

He has also an accurate knowledge of the lives 
of crabs’, crocodiles’ and other animals/ The birth 
of young crabs is said to cause the death of the mother 
and on the contrary the parent crocodile is said to 
eat away its young one.® The tortoise, on the other 
hand, is affectionate towards its young one which 
is said to grow looking at the face of the mother.’ 

The poems reveal his lack of keen sense of sound 
in observing Nature. There is not a single instance 

1, ^ihu^ QiHfuisps QitspSuiQ^ULf 

mrtspBtdar cr0«9)U)i^ Qp^CSuir 

jD^arA QuiTQfijfiiUL^u 

esiuiiiiojar euirir^A (genjouju Quujirfiis^ 

(gft^A.aQairuf.Ci u^AresijD 
uadreiriflar 

2, uaaresijD a/reoruscuir USeat^iB^ (BsiriL€f>u.a 
SQ$tB/3Sirm er(T$«t!)u>a sarjsf 

3, Aka. 316 

4, Ain. 97 

5, Ibid. 24 

6, fiiriu€=wLj Lfm&m m(Sfr^Q^(B 

i3m3ar ^ar^ih 

fioruriruLffi vfi^iSA 

7, ^ihOuQ^th Qurujens tutresuD gleirthuririjqps 
psirtuQfisw (SisriSI Qi&rrfsfiS 


—Aka. 861. 
—Ain. 97 

—Ibid.'24 
—Ibid.;.41 

—Ibid. 44: 
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in which he appreciates Nature with a musical ear. 
To him, Nature seems to be silent. Also there is 
the absence of the appreciation of fragrances. 

As regards his sense of sight, motion and form 
attracted him more than colour. The kingfisher seizes 
and eats the varal, flies to the low branch of the 
marutn tree and sleeps there.^ The crane feeds on 
the fish and flies to the haystack and stays there.** 
Even the velam flowers are descril)ed in their 
swinging and waving state.* A crab plays in the 
mire of the paddy fields and enters the burrows in 
the roots of the mulU.* Another crab seizes a 
paddy ear, and with it enters its wet mud hole in 
the watery field.® The paddy crops shed the 
blooms into such holes in the field." The ripe fruits 
of the mango trees over the bund of the tank 
drop down into the deep water.’ 

His accurate observation of form is evident 
from some of his comparisons. The ampul with 
closed petals looks like the back of the crane.® 
The mother tortoise appears like a measure used 


i. x9iQ$fs^iu 

2m fsrmF (3urre3A 

QjSr€arj[iithm 

4m rnSim&rA m^uf.uj qmafli sarotesr 
QpmtA QmF9afFF 

5m Qa^isQfseJ^ Q^^jpisSear sfirQsirmrQ 
/Looarctnrftir^ Q^fA^ld* 

6m QtuuqisSar ^esrar QisQAsiL ^tkoidir 
fieareara tAmrasrisir liem/Diu QmAeSar 
•-‘jSfra(§uim 

7m isjpituq. tnWmatfiW eSBaris^^ ^thuffith 
QmQitirCt Quriuaistps g9^a.£s. 

8m muAsrjb GsriSen- qarqjo^ fiorgsr 
^ArQitr ^thuAm 


_Aka. 286 
—Ain. 9 

—Ibid. 17 

—Ibid. 22 

—Ibid. 27 

-Ibid. 30 
—Ibid. 61 
—Knxu. 122 
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in those days and the yornig ones sleeping on its 
back seem like small vessels turned and placed over 
the measure.^ The comparison of the ampul bud 
to the crane is made interesting in the picture in 
which the kentai fish that escapes the beak of a 
crane by dipping deep into the water is sjiid to be 
terrified later at the sight of the white dvtpal bud 
in the tank.® 

The poet has the painter’s eye for noting the 
colours and making comparisons. The white 
flowers of the velam on the bunds of tanks are said 
to appear like those of the sugarcane, and look like 
the crests of horses;’ when seen over the green 
bushes, they appear like the white cranes flying in 
the sky*. The projecting, elongated eyes of the 
crab are like the neem buds.® The complexion of 
the heroine is compared to the colour of the stalk 
of the dmpal when stripped off its outer fibre,* 

For his interest in the seasonal changes of 
Nature, there is one example of a river depicted 
to be flowing with muddy water in late winter and 
with crystal clear water in summer.® 


1. 

fi&irotr lutrmth vjSdP 

Q^FthiSdr ^drosr uwituliuuqo 

—Ain. 4S 

2. 

eSagegOarard QsdaresiL- 

iL(9Q<S(^ pBirmear euirdr(yi€ais Qa/^«LU). 

—Knni. 127 

S. 

smjrOdFir (Seuffiih 

—Ain. 12 


uiflqes>L^ mdrintrdr (olutrmi(§9str ^dresr 
x9iesiL-.aes>!r Qeudtr^u u<s0U). 

—Ibid. Is 

4. 

LffidrUSsM! j^L^tdQih (Beuffi Qeudo’^ 

^anhun-Q (^(r^Qdr (2 fiirdrjp/th. 

—Ibid. 17 

6. 

Q^uuqmbsur ^dresr QisCBoislL dtaieudr. 

-Ibid. SO 

e. 

Quinu€s>s ^ihud) i5irira.ifl OLodrarw 

—Ibid. 86^ 

7. 

jr^ttSdr 

Qtutsfl totriiSdr flih Qairdrc^i^ih, lurjoi* 

—Ibid. 4& 
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Auvaiyar 

Auvaiyar’s poems are on all regions though 
there are many on mountains and only one or two 
on sea coast. 

Her chief merits arc those of keen observation, 
alertness to sights and sounds and fragrances and 
interest in appreciating the beauty of whatever is 
high either in the sky or in the mountain heights. 

The sun is a planet of great lustre passing 
through the sky.' The flock of white cranes flying 
in the sky in their characteristic arch-like arrange¬ 
ment is compared to a garland of white kiitalam 
flowers thrown high in the sky.** The setting sun 
disappearing in a inountian is painted in a stanza.* 
The clouds spread all over and cover the sky 
before they begin to rain.* The poet sees and 
appreciates the fall of a stream in the Kolli hills.‘ 
The monkey sitting on the high branch of a tree 
with its young one also attracts her eyes." She 
observes and describes lightning during the rainy 
season suddenly illuminating the mountain tops 
and the clefts therein.’ The moonlight in the early 
morning is depicted to become pale." 


i. 

tuirarih aarris/E eutuAQaireffl Lomrisf^eoui, 

—Aka. 11 

2. 

«.;9!OT/Br (B^iresi/saSeir 
u»iitarA QQ/6bbr^00 wjtruuenp euSar^, 

— AI». 278 

3. 

QisiUfiA A.ihu tSip(i9(§asri^ 

L^akt^eoih &ltuis^&l6srih ^eaaffuj. 

—Nar. 18T 

4^ 

eStueBo^ eSorihusth urjfiuu 

QuojAQ^iti^ibi Qardeu Quiuiur eutrefrthm 

—Ibid. 371 

3. 

iniru3(siii Qso'AtB 

—Aka. 308 

6. 

a.ajir(3sinLQ, idis^ (3ur&)* 

—^Kurn. 28 

7. 

ssriuirta Qsar^mjD Qureo 

LOirusAtf «3i^irsth gSeirias US&r€afl, 

—Nar. 871 

8. 

Uffib) tSateBesr uti4lu(^ 

—Pnia. 398 
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Her knowledge of the different seasons and the 
changes that Nature undergoes in those seasons is 
really interesting. The pictures of the dewy season 
and the early winter are vivid.' The still silence of 
midnight is also dcscrihed^ The midnight silence is 
disturbed by the soft south breeze or by the 
roaring thunder of the rainy clouds.® The evening 
is described in the picture in which the sun sets, 
the neytal flower closes its petals and there are 
shadows endlessly stretching eastward.* 

The poet with his keen ears notes the various 
sounds in Nature and by descriptive touches 
enables the reader to hear them. The crickets 
make peculiar sounds in the decayed trees in the 
desert tracts which are heard like the tinkling 
sounds of the bells around the necks of the bullocks 
of the salt merchants.* The stormy wind in the 
arid tract blows over the dry seeds of the ulivicil 
which then strike at one another and make sounds.* 
The shriek of the owl in the nemat tree in the 
desert tract is like the sound of the smithy.’ 


1 . 

Aka. 273; Kuru. 183 ; Nai. 371, 381, 


2 . 

Kuxu, 28 


S. 

^^uuuar&r 
^ujtifCBisa'iLj ^jSiuir^ 

—Ibid. 


u(Bu»ea>ffi A.0u9«or auir 

is(Bfsirm^ ujiru>fl^ih ^lSiuw 

—Nar. 129 

4 . 

Qtsiu^oa ^ihu f8yia(geaisrs^ 

Laem-uf-edih &lajiB^&Sfrth /sesaHiu, 

—Ibid. 187 

6 . 

aijD^tafib Quirq^rsJSiu BmeUQ ai.tJDaarr 
sasriSmr laesafluS^ 

—Aka. 803 

e. 

Qeuii^pA ^(Beuafl QuiriEisru QurisQ^Gir 
QtspjoieBBar €ujbjDA ^rA(Sth» 

—Kuru. 89 

7, 

u)irfS;s9u LDcm-fbfli iseirisfiSsoi aresr/i^ 

QuwmQ^vu Q*irAw^elfr gjssfliu QfitrilirCiUm 

Nar. 894 
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The poet has an interest in depicting the rainy 
clouds^ and the mountain streams full of water 
flowing in them.® There is one apostrophe to the 
cloud in which the heroine blames it for its 
merciless and harsh behaviour towards women 
especially in the absence of their lovers.® 

The rattan creepers on the bunds of tanks and 
the otter taking refuge amidst them are again and 
again described by the poet.* The vdlai fish is 
said to seize the rattan fruits for its food' and 
the otter is said to eat the vdlai fish in its turn.* 

Many of the descriptions of the objects of 
Nature are used in similitudes, e.g., the crocodile 
that is capable of killing an elephant even in a 
small pool with water of no depth,^ a tree standing 
on the crumbling edge of the bank of a forest stream 
with its roots turned out and its tender leaves 
trembling,® the footprints of an elephant,® the 
kuvalai flower in a tank full of water,the high 


i. 

Kara. 158; Kai. 129, 871, 881. 


s. 

Aka. 803; Knm. 200. 


3. 

^irQeotrQ sjisfi tAtrmwsyffi 

SfSHJGttjff- igQttj Quiflea^ 
glgnuiiUQfith uahrtSdssr 

—Kara. 158 


^SaasruSwir ^€iHujir Q^sa/CJcor. 

4. 

Kuni, 91, 864; Kav. 890. 


S. 

^ifijDuejr i9jriht3^ wifiuLffi eSSorsoB 

—^Kuru. 91 


(Smr(BiSir QsaareDL^ ajiTA-Lb* 

e. 

^ffijbuturO LSjrthtSeir tBrfsvtu 

—Ibid. 864 


9uw9str (strs^aijr QujpirB.th. 

7. 

fiiriLu($ 

—Para. 104 


utrC/qesiL^i sjrir^^ >s«Br<or. 

8. 

siranur0ji^ 

—Nar. 881 


OoirSonf QurvSm 

9. 

Para. 892. 


io. 

Kara. 388. 
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floods in a river touching the branches of the trees- 
. on the banks and in course of time subsiding and 
finally leaving little water,^ a monkey with its 
young one safe in its clutches even in the topmost 
branch of a tree,'"* and the sparrows flying to a far 
off place to bring paddy and other food.® 

Katiyalur Uruttiran Kannanar 

He is the author of two long idylls Pattinap- 
palai and Perumpanarruppatai in Pattuppattu and 
one short stanza in Kuruntokai* and another in 
Akananuru.'' 

His astonishingly close observation of Nature 
enables him to give accurate comparisons to almost 
every sight and sound he describes in his poems. 
In his idyll Perumpanarruppatai there are many 
such comparisons. It is one stretch of pen-pictures 
of Nature beautified by countless similes. Some of 
them are ;— 

The bent tusk of the boar is like the akatti 
flower.- The rabbit has long ears like the petals 
of the lotus.’ The young ones of the quail are 


i. 


—Kura. 99' 



2 , 

Ibid* 29. 


3. 

i§ai>iruenjD^ ^f^uSarih ^irBsou GurQ 
(ifiu.ia(j§qjD^ Q^fsQm9i 



QsiriLtSesr waSiJ OurQfi^UL^tj 

—Aka. 803 


ul^o-Qaitw iaitBsou UL^ir^m 

4. 

Kura. 352. 


5. 

Aka. 167. 


6 . 

Lfsifiir euKTSD^Ct 4;a7ar ^aresr 

—Perampan 109-110 


A/ftirLO^u Qumth, 

7. 

QfimetreDirfBinjaesuru q4ieS^y> L^mir^ih 

—Ibid. ni-f. 


QisQ^Q^eSA (SJPlQfiUjA, 
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like the katampu fllowers.* The forked legs of 
the crab are like the blacksmith’s pincers.® The 
kayal fish and the shrimps frisking in the water 
appear like sharp arrows and bows.® The kuvalai 
and nilam flowers with attractive but different 
colours in a tank present the; sight of a rainbow in 
the sky.* The bent plantain fruits are of the shape 
of the tusks of the elephant.® The sound of churning 
curd in the cowherd’s house; in the early morn¬ 
ing is heard like the mild grumbling of the tiger.® 

These go to prove his keen and interesting 
observation of plants, animals and birds. Only some 
of the poets mention the skylark in their poems, 
and Katiyalur Uruttiran Kannanar is one of 
them.’ Like others he has also not given any 
description of the bird since it is not easily notice¬ 
able and spends its life in the high sky and in 
the distant forests. 

He has a few lines depicting the Himalayas 
and the Ganges descending from it, and this 
description is used only in a simile." 

i. ^L-ihiSesr isju/meoir 

tu&rifietnh 

2* QsrAea^ Qp/SOaru^p parear 

sesiejpprm ^moiesr, 
dm qeoof^fiBssru miresr^ 

Q^cjeuiflA aujQ&JirQ tSpa^thm 

4m QJirarp^^ ^lutltu 

mSirdSipiP'i (^eufyrQiuirQ tSeoth ^tq,. 

6. aetsieuQpSbo uSQ^LbiSts^a aa/ 6 rru> 0 U CBuiud(gth 
(^ &)(!/>j@/r Qtuaarujfithm 

6m ^eSuu ojirisiQ, 

7m pjbuiFiq^uj paHiLfeareSeeir 

LfiLQi^Ltuu LfiumuiirjSm 
6m ^ctDiiMuai/r auesipajih Q^«u€ues>ir 

Qeuaarffenir e3mm(S»L^ir QmQAQsitLLQij 

Qug-mQifip Stamm, —Peraxnpan. 429*31 


—Ibid. 203-5 

—Ibid. 207-8 

—Ibid. 269-70 

—Ibid. 292-94 

—Ibid. 368-9 
—Ibid. 16& 

—Pftttinap. 3-4 
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In spite of such elaborate pictures of natural 
scenery in his poems, there is no evidence to prove 
that the poet has any interest in fragrances. 
Further he does not depict the seasonal changes in 
Nature and does not even restrict his descriptions 
to particular seasons. 

Though he gives pictures of the clouds encirc¬ 
ling the mountain cliffs and states that they play 
there,^ there are no descriptions of the pouring 
rain. 

Kantarattanar 

He is the author of poems all on the theme of 
love and of them two are descriptive of the fresh 
showers of the early winter called ^kdrkalam’.* 
One of them is an apostrophe to the rain in which 
the heroine blames the clouds thundering with 
harshnesss towards her in the absence of her lover.* 

There is nothing j)eculiar or characteristic in 
his description of Nature, even in his stanzas on 
the fertile mountain scenery or on the arid 
mountainous region. 

Eapilar 

Among the Sangam poets it is Kapilar who 
has written a great number of poems, most of 

1, Uifs>ip.e38str luirQth —•PerampaiU 257 

2 , Aka. 23; Nar. 238. 

jiieuiriSibo fnaQaear 

iFir^QqtftrLi qeaireu(3;Sir ^esrQjo mrarjpiL^m 
itHjb uiris^ 

uirthufeau LHQfiiaaA mirearL. 

s€iiluj!r 

(girOeo^ 


_Nar. 288 
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which are on the mountain scenery. He is of 
distinct importance because of his lingering pleasure 
in the beautiful scenes of hills and of his poetic 
comprehension of them. 

■ The Parampu mountain where he spent most 
of his life in the company of his patron and friend 
Pari, the chief of the mountain and the surrounding 
country, has saturated, as it were, in his very soul 
and forms a very large portion of his pictures of 
Nature. He very rarely mentions the name 
Parampu’ but this mountain is there in all his 
accounts. He has all the three indispensable attri¬ 
butes of a Nature - poet; an eye to see Nature, a 
heart to feel Nature, and a boldness and energy tO' 
depict it in word - pictures. He has the power of 
rendering a true landscape with a wealth of details 
and vivid imagery. 

His mountains are very fertile and are full of 
fruitful trees like the plantain and the jack, flowers 
like the veiikai and the kantal, birds like peacocks 
and parrots, animals like elephants, tigers, monkeys 
and wild pigs and sounds like those of falling 
streams and humming bees. 

Inasmuch as his landscape is restricted, there 
are no paintings of the scenes and objects of regions 
other than mountains, and seasons other than the 
late winter which is the appropriate season for the 
mountain region. There are two references to the 
incessant roar of the waves of the sea tossed by 
wind (used in a similitude*,) and one description of 

1 . Pan. 105. Its, 8S7. 

2. ua-sd si^QaireB^ fitneeg. —Patirrap. 68 

aurjo* —Ibid. 69* 
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the crow seeking fish in the backwaters/ one of the 
crabs moving on the coast through the faded ncilal 
flowers® and another of the flock of cranes sitting 
on a sand dune resembling an army.® These are 
exceptions which show that he has experience even 
of the maritime region, but his interest lies in the 
mountain scenery alone. 

In the two anthologies Aihkurunuru and Kalit- 
tokai, he is the author of all the poems with the 
mountain regions as their background (poems of 
kurincittinai). In Pattuppattu, the poem called 
Kurincippatta (meaning ‘the mountain poem’) is a 
long one elaborately describing the mountain 
scenery. In it the author mentions the names of 
about 99 flowci-s in a catalogue-like list and most 
of them are of the mountain region.* His vast 
experience of trees and birds and animals of 
the mountains is such that it may be said that 
one gains all knowledge about them from his 
descriptions. 

There are three apostrophes, one to the sun,* 
another to the Parampu mountain itself,' and the 
third to the parrots living there.’ 


His intimate knowledge of the lives of animals 
and birds enable him to use it in similitudes and that 


1 . 

QuQ^taaL^ji) 

aafIjbjvA lumesr urs^mL^ latuASlu 



uedlAaifi utrf^ar. 

—Kura. 246 

2 . 

eri^ir Gi^gssru^i,hr gl(r^faSl9»^ 

^<soiaQ'Xu9 jb srsrr ^israraas maeiflr 
aueaar 10 (^ 0 Bar msGuFO) 



mesaria^LDy) 

—Kat. 267 

3. 

QisujfifiBsoA ^(^fs^glssrA 

t^uaiiu Q^ehrubearon srjS nUenjTFir 

— lUd. 29 


^airuetr>L^fi QfiF(§fiu3Qn- Q^F^jpiih* 

4. 

Kurinoip. 62-95. 5. Para. 8. 


j 6 . 

Ibid. IIS. 7. Nar. 376. 
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is how he makes the suppressed similes (Ullurai 
Uvamam) interesting to the reader. 

Nature offers feast for all his senses and he 
pictures the animals there enjoying luxurious life like 
iiimself. A monkey drinks the water from a rocky 
pool mixed with the sweet honey dropping from the 
adjacent jack tree and becoming fermented; and 
then unable to climb over the sandalwood tree 
nearby, it falls down on a bed of withered flowers 
and sleeps there.' The noise of the mountain stream 
or the humming of bees serves as a lullaby to 
the sleeping elephant.® The poet hears the music 
of Nature, the various sounds like the tunes of flute, 
*ydl\ horn, drum, etc.,® and with these imagines 
an academy of music and dance of Nature in which 
the monkeys form the critical audience wondering 
at the dance of the peacock appearing with the gait 
of a dancing girl.* His astonishingly close obser- 


1. G€iirffi9so eu/rfiD^« GsiressnScg Qu(!^ia(glba 

u<soeS^ »8aTQujir(^ aKy>u($ 
utrenjD Qi5(B(^»8sar sSSariBfi 

s^eu&rr s^irrsjsih «rjiDM 

2. (y>jD(i$Q4F63 tuinraarth (yiorcgetr 
^jDia(sQ»iar arQ^eS 

Q8strQujr(B GuifUiS;S GsfpSstrir tuarSair.*. 
tua^lfiesi^u ujnmQi Q^uSirCi LSu^qeKnrisjfi 
miraoffiuj^ SeounSesr 

S, ^uS^jD ^eSir^Ssff mq^miSiAr 

GsirmL^ n^weu&fl lursu 

uirt^esr uoffoPr 

QfBiTL^mitA (yupeSm ojrss 

Sl(3^&^ sQiB(gjrA j^ibQu/rQ 
LO&oO^^ ^irjrA tumrCBujr yifdt* 

4 m 

loifi fsAontsitu tad^meussr Qtsrd^sA 
^mfptuard- ^lUtSfjir (SthumSA 

marttit^Li^ sSjodluS^r Qfirmjpithm 


—Aka. 2 
—Kali. 42 

Aka. 3S2 


—Aka. 82 


^d. 
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vation of Nature allows him to give almost tangible 
reality with his artistic touches, to such imaginary 
pictures. 

In his stanzas in Kalittokai, there is a leisurely 
elaborateness of description as if the poet enjoyed 
the work for its own sake. Some of the descriptive 
passages are perhaps too elaborate, but they are not 
ineffective and show the artist’s close knowledge of 
natural phenomena and real interest in them. The 
elephant appears frequently in his pictures in this 
work and is the subject of many a simile. The 
mammal is interesting in its victorious fights with, 
the tiger’’ as well as in its acts of attacking the 
blossomed veiikai tree mistaking it for its enemy, 
the tiger.* 

Besides describing objects and scenes in elabo¬ 
rate pictures, he also gives brief descriptive touches 
by means of epithets of two or three words which 
have almost the same effect as of those full pictures. 
Kuvi inarp pul ilai erukkam^ (the erukku of thick 
bunches of flowers and small leaves), ciriyilai vetir*^ 
(the bamboos of tiny leaves) and Kolunkoii valli ‘ 
(the valli creeper with luxuriously grown stems) 
are examples. Even in brief touches of description 
his knowledge of Nature has the quality of being 
specific and local and accurately defined. 

There are many pictures of playful monkeys in 
Aihkurunuru.* All of them are true to Nature and 
artistic. A young langur is pictured to play with and 


u 

Kali. 42, 46, 52. 

4. 

Pam. 109. 


2, 

n>id. 38, 49. 

5* 

Ibid. 


a. 

Pan. 106. 

6, 

Ain. 271, 80. 
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roll the eggs laid by.a peacock in a rock.^ The 
monkey eating the pulps of the jack fruit notices the 
arrows aimed at it by the mountaineer and imme¬ 
diately jumps over to a bamboo like a horse in a 
battle-field.® The elephant scared away by the 
firebrand of the watchman in the field looks 

at a falling star with terror mistaking it for the 
former.® The cow grazing in the slopes gets itself 
besmeared with the pollen of the kantal blooms on 
the way so that its own calf is unable to identify it 
and looks bewildered at it.* 

The comparisons of the poet are no less 
interesting. The bears surrounding an anthill to 
scoop out their food in it look like dark clouds 
around a mountain cliff.‘ The white clouds 
seen on the top of a hill resemble the avarai 
blooms* or the carded cotton." The plantain bud 
is like the tusk of the elephant stained with blood 


1. 

^trear ^efijDiiS^ar 

Q4uaSQ}irQ QfiOteSear 

—Kuru. SS' 

2. 

ueoeSp Q4ririB^ uipuaira- ^esrimibo 
air€srQiar Q^isQfitrcaL^ 

Q,fies)Bra3dr Quir^Q^ 
iti—mm ^tuA^u uariqui. 

—Ibid. 386 

a. 

Vtaro)^ SijDi^iasr sirA(SU) 

Q(^QifiaS eb- Quiurrsjs Q(s(BisA ujvrissr 
dtaruQ »L^uiirirafl Qoy 0 fi.c 2 >. 

—Ibid. 867 

4. 

SleoihiSm Quiiuifi 

^soA(§(§8»ja 

^Arjptfliriu 

—Nm. aegr- 

6. 

irrisiru t^jbjDth ^rQirtsr QfipjS 
ermrSeffth 

—IMd. 886 

a. 

QsrmrL^A utSAr ^oror 

QoieuTL^Bso uiBri6fSi(fi 

dfiiresijD laeaiflQfsdA 0<BrG/}» 

—Ain. 209 

7. 

Qumu^ir firoBtir Q^fuj/b 
jgimrAagjBimr CSuirwii smrAQsfrstr 

—Nav. 36» 
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while fightings with a tiger.* The mtUlai buds 
appear like the teeth of the young wild cat.® The 
terul is said to bloom like the spots on the elephant’s 
face.® The varaku grows luxuriantly and presents 
the appearence of a pregnant peahen.* A block of 
rock covered with the venkai blossoms looks like 
the coloured spots and stripes on the tiger’s skin.® 
The tender sprouts of the bamboos are like the ears 
of the deer." The honeycomb on the mountain 
eliff has the appearance of the moon passing through 
a cloud.’ The mountaineers are said to mistake it 
for the honeycomb and prepare themselves to 
gather honey.® The jjeacock is pictured in different 
settings and apipropriate and artistic comparisons 
are given.® 

Kallatanar 

His only theme is the different scenes of 
arid mountains and forests. Most of his pictures 


i. Quir(Qfl tJirSbsr QojeiarCiairQ aQOu 
wireni/) ff^jD QsiTQ^ofima, 

—Nut. 225 

2 . iSmSar O$U 0 Qear QfiaiQaraS jji L^mjriuO 
utr&lbo 

—Pura. 117 

3, Q/ifiaSar Qajpjfptff iaiuu. 

—Ibid. 119 

4 * QiAmiDuSp qafijbjpiLJ Quent^ a($uu 

QuirS . 

—Ibid. 120 

turtSfSar ta^iktrrsis 
■ 5 » ui€oriijS5 sQ^isisuria 

ubirfifistL QL-irmeS ^ruj 
^Qj^ihqeS «uifluLf/Dtb 

—Ibid. 202 

60 Loa-arQ^eB Qureo Qw^irQji9ari 

afinrQuir^ uw3ar «^cdr^ 0 u>. 

—Kali. 43 

7 * 9ki9SiffiB€5i€F CBmAQfitirQfifi Otsajssm- 

taesi^f jSies>ip ^du^m(2usr4» gjtnffiQisQfp 

ersjQith ^ekjpt^ 

—Kali. 42 

a-mruijuai^th 

faitrsutir iL^ujua 
(Sjsaflar ^(nfQeom^ sfOBli 

—Ibid. 39 

.i»«. Ain* 294. 296, 297, 300, 
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are sympathetic descriptions of the sufFerir?gs of the 
elephants and the deer in these parts. A thirsty 
elephant looks from a distance at the white mar&am 
flowers blown and dropped down by the wind and 
mistakes them for rain.^ On reaching the spot, it 
feels disappointed and suffers with unbearable thirst. 
The raised trunks of a herd of elephants are imagi¬ 
ned to signify their call for the rain and are com¬ 
pared to the stems of the palmyra trees that have 
decayed on account of the abnormal heat of the 
summer.* A stag is caught and killed by a tiger 
and its mate feels the loss and forgets to graze 
and like widows eats velai flowers’. The deer 
rest under the poor shade of the mar&am trees 
with leafless branches and feed on the shrunk marah 
but when the flock of cenndy attack them, they 
scatter and run away in all directions.* 

The iruppai tree is described elaborately and 
the poet’s keen observation of it is appreciable.’ 

1. a,^(§th 

Qutu^QiFfiJfl 

lutrSasr Jisouar, —Aka# 199 

2. (8air€iau,a3jb, 

^thi4n ^iriaSiuj 

Qeumhii Q€ueifl jojOiOudsar (Buorsui 
ujirSssru Quq^t§mir ^tretfrth 
-^Jiuuiqsu QuifiLi«Buuirp 

Q,sjSma>L^ tou.ui99nr 
yftnr ttu^iu Q6u^q<0 
(3eu3ar Qeueatir^i 

4. ^aaroBfiiat a-tiSjbp Q^iimtraj 

tuei^QfiSairu §nuQuj^ 

Q^QiAirm Slesri§€snr aSuQiu 

sf^iruiTtu LDiffto ^oifrcsrA oSaRs^ib, 

5, ^Ltq^Sssr artuuu ^(^ldlSiu 
Q^uuL^r ^aaear Qdriac^eaifi iusi3fiirjpi 

^eisreir ^liiLUfieb ^uotinu 
aL.(ip^Airenr ^fbiruj ^rQ ^w*ip9iLf 
suir^Hfir ^irQ^ir® urjdp 
. .. . ,gfut3^ ^lAtesr Q^Al&trtL i^iueSaar 

QviupO/srr tSasrp^jb . 


—Ibid. 333 

—Pura. 28 

—^Aka. 199 

* 

» <^lbid. 9 
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The iruppai buds are said to be like the sharp ends 
of arrows ; the tender leaves are compared to 
copper sheets and the sweet juice of the flower to 
butter; the hollow inside seems as if perforated. 
When the wind blows the flowers separate them¬ 
selves from the stalks and fall down like hail 
falling with rain. They fall on the coral red 
ground below and resemble fat floating over blood. 
The bears are said to come in groups and feed on 
these flowers which are fleshy and juicy like fruits.^ 

As an evidence of the poet’s keenness of 
perception, the dcsciiption of the mardam flower 
as whirling to the right may be mentioned.’' The 
v/hite mardam flowers drop down when the wind 
blows and appear like the white waves dashing, 
against the sea shore.® 

Kalark Eiran Eyirriyar 

This poet inay be called the painter of the 
dewy season. She never describes the season but 
instead gives always curiously happy and delicate 
touches that suggest far more than they say. The 
description of the chill north wind always accompa¬ 
nies them, inasmuch as it is the wind of the dewy 
season.* 

The lotus is said to wither away on account 
of the heavy fall of dew drizzling like the hard 

uifiihQur^ fiuiLfffiA tL.9^Qjiu 

Qu(!^mt€Ds treArSm mirmgipi Q/swQ —Aka. i 71^ 

Zm ^jrmmLoy) —^Ibid. 88 

8* ^tsijruiriu ^(BCtuu usotifi^esr 

iSoifArA mAQ^irLf m.fiq^Lb 

mttorQff mnpu>mnt. --*Ibid. 199^ 

Aka. 2i7. 236 ; , Kxm. 86. 
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breath of an elephant.^ The clouds are white 
and thin like the soft carded cotton.® The north 
wind blows and waves the sugarcane flowers.* 
The pakanrai blossoms white in green bushes.* 
The avarai yields rich buds and the tonri puts 
forth bright red flowers which look like flames of 
lamps.* The artist gives a number of such details 
along with the sufferings of cranes*, and buffaloes* 
expressed in their cries and of crabs* which 
are afraid of coming out and facing the chill wind 
and therefore confine themselves to their holes. 

The poet has an intimate knowledge of the 
various plants that blossom in this season and the 
different shapes and colours of their flowers.® 

The comparisons like that of the just blosso¬ 
ming sugarcane flower to the pregnant whipsnake*® 
prove the keenness of her sense of form and 
colour. 


J. 

^cir«Br seArsairifi 

dpmifi op&auwAu uir^m. 

—Aka. 158 

2. 

Ouiu^Lf&im Qurmaoi Qeu9mLom>ifi 

eriM(§^ ^ujuuC, t^mesr 

—Ibid. 217 



3. 

Ibid, 217. 235 ; Kuru. 35. 


4. 

uir&Ssi} Qur^afluj ii^e)Qfinrjp/Lb usarmp 
if u^68>^ rBjDuatnjDps 

(3;asirQ&ijO uiraiiriq,e9^ sua-tBiu iA9dw. 

—Aka. 217 


Ibid. 217. 285. 294. 


6. 

Ibid. 217. 


7. 

dfiSsir^uj Q^ibsC, sirirr^ 
rswQarear gsGiueari «CB>^a/u). 

—Kora. 261 

8. 

Aka. 286, 


9. 

Ibid. 211. 294, 


10, 

^tsarCiuorih urihiS^ (^4f(yi^rCi umesr 

4s<TSU}iSm 

-^Kurii. 35 
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In spite of the various descriptions of plants 
and animals in connection with the description 
of the season, there is not a single reference 
to the changes in the sky particularly in that 
season. The poet knows much of the plant world 
and very little of the animal world. The crane 
among birds and the crab and the buffalo among 
animals are briefly described.^ 

Eavirippumpattinattup PonTanikanar Makanar 

Napputanar 

(Napputanar son of a gold merchant of 
Kavirippumpattinam.) 

He is the author of Mullaippato, a poem in 
Pattuppattu. As signified by the name it is a 
pastoral poem. 

The ending lines of the poem reveal the poet's 
keenness of sight and his observation of colours 
and forms.The pastoral region is said to be 
rendered beautiful by the kdya that blossoms like 
collyrium, the konrai that looks like gold, the 
kantal that resembles hands, and the tonri that 
blossoms red like blood. As usual the pastoral region 
is described in the setting of the early winter and the 
happy life of the stags with their mates is mentioned 
along with other details. 

1, Kar. 3i;?; Aka. 217,235; Kuru. 25i. 

2 . Q^flSttS&od siriuir 

QPjSaSasrri iBesrOuiresr sircoa 

Q-^iTL^jb (§eR(yi€a4s 
0;src.in^ Qptr^j/9 lui 

ararui istsfiuj Qs^rs/Seou Qu(^tuffi 
miirtarui tuirajpp tuirm(^4D^ir psrS«sr 
i3FS»}Qujr0 uai^unresr A.<scir 
cr^(rQ^« Qcu«irLO«D^ Qunffimh 

Qfi^rsriu €uareif}ujii! Mullaip, 98»101 
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Eilli Mankalankilar 

He is a poet of the agricultural region and of 
the chill north wind. 

Among the natural descriptions of the region, 
the poet mentions the motherly affection of the she- 
buffalo that never leaves her young calf for grazing 
at a distance and eats the paddy crop nearby.^ The 
need of the mother’s care for the young tortoise is 
also mentioned in a simile.® 

Motion and form as well as colour of the natural 
objects have caught the eye of the poet. The north 
wind is pictured to blow the broad leaves of the cempu 
and make them wave like the ears of the elephant.® 
It is also said to disturb the ni lam flower in water, 
to toss the karuvilai flowers that resemble the eye¬ 
like spots in the peacock’s plumage and to drop down 
the red i nkai flowers.* 

Though he thus describes the north wind, he is 
silent about the rainy clouds or the fall of dew 
accompanying the wind or even about the midnight 
which poetic convention requires for a complete 
background for kurincittinai or the aspect of the 


union of lovers. 

i. 

mearjDcaafis sir jrrear 
lur^^ (gffieBaSm ^seor^ 
ur^jb enuthuaSr 

—Kuru. 18 i 

2. 

^ruSA (yiL.ent^ QuraofC. 
rruSe^ iSjSQjseu 

—^Ibid, 152 

8. 

(BsuaiSdr euarafl9» 

QuQ^iaseifip QreSiiSear torear. 

-Jbid. 79 

4 . 

geoLi esiUihQur jp! aL.erifiCi 



dfeS ^eirQurfSs s(i$eS&ar eunLuf, 
jfiairQpm- rtarnsr 

sieireaarp ihLaGoU' p9krQair^jp 

—Ibid. 119 


^or^g) €rfip(^ui rnirrsiL^m 




T2 The Tbbatmbht Op NAa?trBE 

Eutavayil Kirattanar 

Most of his poems depict the arid desert region 
of burning heat and dry pools. The west wind 
finds its due place ; it blows hard making the unripe 
nelli fruits drop down like the perforated crystal 
beads falling from a snapped thread.’ It tosses 
the aerial roots of the banyan tree when the couple 
of doves fly far away with terror.® Similarly 
the wind blows and waves the irri's aerial root so 
as to sweep and clean the rock below with this 
root as its broom.® 

Nature is in its wild and cruel form when the 
poet describes the snake that was killed by the fall 
of thunder and lies on the wayside and also the 
pirantai cut off and left by the wayfarers to dry 
and compares the latter to the former.* An 
elephant fights with a tiger, escapes from it and 
with unbearable pain goes to a mountain pool seeking 
water.® The unfortunate animal has to dip its 
trunk into the empty jiool and breathe hard 
with disappointment. 


1 . 


3. 


LfjDid(Su3ar qesrsrtu QfsaeQi 

(Sairetnu. (geSaH uoriasiriu 

^JSVJSif p uafliaSdr sQuu 

—Aka. 3IB 

(3«rcB>L- 

^l9siisnjq(np 

—aid. 387 


—aid. 340 

ihtrmmm iSsravmL- 

VJPuQujdi utrthiS^ mum^eaH 

QmjStuiuA 

—aid. ilO 

lOjDtJLfeS eu&luQ 

p.jj^CBmiriu Qi0^;sOu>flr(3} iA«ibrif.cj 

uui^dfiifith amsnjSuj (uirSm 

p^u3irA(^th tujpi^^Siar, 

—aid. 
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There are no poems on other regions or seasons. 
Within the restricted limit in which the poet is 
placed, he proves himself to be one of the best 
poets with balanced observation and polished 
expression. 

Ctmriyanar 

Though the poet describes the maritime region, 
he cannot ignore or forget his observations in the 
adjacent agricultural fields and those observations 
are mentioned either in similes, or, in order to 
complete the pictures of the coastal regions adjoin¬ 
ing the fields. 

Scared away by the sound of the drum in the 
harvest fields, the cranes cry like horns and fly 
towards the sea coast and perch on the palmyra 
stalks this is one such picture. Another describes 
the crab that tries to escape from the crane and runs 
fast to its hole in the roots of the kantal/ Its rapid 
movement is then compared to that of an ox that 
breaks off the rope with which it is tied and escapes 
from the cowherd’s hold. 

In one of his stanzas, Tonti the seaport of the 
ancient Tamil kingdom is described. In it some 
ladies are pictured to pound rice in the mortars for 
preparing aval and lay the pestles on the ridge of the 


1, QeudarQeaarA 

^asr ^esiLb Qeuif^iu j 

oiuSifldr tSoBQudsr9aar 

—Aka. 4 0 

2. LOiT/ff ^thuA «jy6drar QsirsQm 
uirireuA 

Qiujrirr^ 

—Kuvu. tl7 
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paddyfields and then play there for a while.^ This- 
makes it clear that the descriptions of fields along 
with the scenes of seashore are appropriate inas¬ 
much as the poet has observed them so closely. 

The poet dwells upon the east wind blowing 
and waving the screwpine trees on the sea coast.* 
The roar of the sea, the ebb and flow in the back¬ 
waters and the life of the cranes feeding on the fish 
are all depicted briefly.* 

Even in such a wild and rude environment the 
poet portrays the affectionate, though not happy 
life of the deer. The stag observes the fall of 
grain from bamboos and immediately calls its 
mate to eat it.* 

The poet has also an unerring ear for Nature’s 
sounds. The female doves perching on the omai 
tree call their mates with a sorrowful voice.® The 
kanantul birds observe with terror the hunter’s 
nets and their cry is heard along with the tune of 
the ydl played by the dancers halting on their way 
to a distant place.® 


J. 

uir^Qi& 

^lua^ir Qfs^eS&r sujnhuSsasr/i jfiaS/bjS 

—Kura. 838 


^aarQt^irtj^ LD^aHir 

2. 

lojrftu 

—Aka. 40 


euisfi Q&trarL^^. 

3. 

Qfilptasm diirarso meojr 
§}^e8fi)ib^ LoeSfir 

Qisiu^^ A.thuu Lfdri^L^m 

—Nar. 117 


Quir^UiUirA QiFf. 

4. 

euraramifi QisiraQi 



*«ftoiiftoor eBefflAiQih. 

—Aka. 120 

6. 

Quo'ifljga-m ^oita trjS ^tuQtuearu 

—Kmn. 79 


qeoihL4/S(!S t^p^iuQuesiL^ uaSf^ih* 

6 . 

ua‘d‘ts>Qi QeuLLQeuoT uQqj^ Qeuf^ 

QisQmiairei sasris^einh qeoihLfOairw QfisweBfill 
Qsiriii^iur sj^iOwar 



isjrLbQua'(S Qsirm^th. 

—Nar. 818 
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The mischief of a young monkey is depicted 
with some interest. It somehow takes away the 
sweet miJk from the hands of a girl who immedi¬ 
ately sheds tears and cries aloud.^ 

The patron of this poet is Cattan of Mullaiyfir 
and after his death, the blossoming of mullai 
flowers seems vain to the poet inasmuch as the 
servants, the ladies and the musicians feel miserable 
and do not like to use them. He expresses this 
feeling in an apostrophe to the mullai^ creeper. 

Kuruxikuti Marutanar 

He is the author of the famous poem cited by 
the- commentators as the best example of pastoral 
poetry with the appropriate background of the 
forest region, the early winter season, the evening 
hour, the animals and the birds of the region and 
the romance relating to it.* 

There are two poems of his, one in Akanantiru 
referred to just now,* and the other in Kuruntokai.® 
The former is a description of the early winter 
season and the latter of the evening hours of that 


1. 

iBsisresBfiuj QfimjiSea Qufrsir^,.. 
dtuKienaiuth u($&l8ssru Quir(T^is^^ 9S>^uj 
QfitJbua-tu ^ihutr^ QtuareueSesi Osiruf.^SI 
srQfiQfiyS4i ^onr... 

—Nar. 379 

2. 

Sl^arCSiuirr euS^Qiuirr Qsirujtuirff- 

mAeStuff-ffi toqi^uiSdr Qiaaeo euwmQCi 



ua-sssrdsr f^L^irear uirt^afl ^eefliuirar 
^emeiDLD (JfiiresTjD aL.i5fi 

€UtdQeup sirppm unriurip i9esres>p 

QpeoSboiLith i^pj^Qujir ^m>9ui^ir /sitcIOl.. 

—Fura. 242 

s. 

TwL Porul. 8. Nbo; 416, Pe». 


4. 

Aka. 4 


5. 

Kura. S44 
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season. The descriptions are apt and accurate, 
brief and beautiful. 


The poet has a keen sense of sight for the 
beauties of Nature than a receptive ear for the 
various sounds ; but the sense of smell .is not 
indicated anywhere. Though he has described the 
screwpine trees blown by the e;ist wind, he has no 
reference to the fragrance of their flowers or those of 
the iieytal or other flowers which also he depicts.^ 
Even among his observations through the eye, it 
is form that attracts him more than colour. Tie 
notices the flowers in the backwaters closing their 
petals in the evening,^ the tiny iidlal flowers of the 
size of the white mustard,’ the faded flowers of the 
marutu and the neytal flowers of luxuriantly grown 
petals ;® he mentions the colour of the flowers, the 
fiery murukku and the blue muntakani alone.’ 

The call of. the pregnant ann\ bird at 
midnight from its nest in the palmyra stalks is one 
of the most lively word-pictures painted.* 

He is one of the poets who clearly pictures the 
maritime region with sunset as its a)ipropriate hour 
as against those who contend that the appropriate 
hour for this region is dawn {^erpdtu\ the ambiguous 

i. Aka. 40, 4i; Eani. 6 0. 5i ; Nar. 117 


uhtSbos €i.thu. 

d, 

4» Q^oieS 

5, ^r^.lhu^ 

6 , SQ^fsdsar mr(ipjp/ 

7, «Lar(y)C7 ^rihuOH u»ru>eoir» 

ofiffiiOfifiM ^ungiu ^u.afrd9»u Qusardanr* 
QsrQpiDL^A ^L^ihtaui 

«0aEr«rca ^arjSp arioir 

tuiuofuQuesiL^ 


_Aka. 40 
Kuru. 60 
—Ibid. 
—Nar. 117 

—Aka. 41 
—Kura* 61 


—^Knra. 310 
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term in TolkSppiyam meaning the sunset as well as 
the sunrise).^ According to him, the hour of sunset 
increases the heroine’s feelings of sorrow over the 
absence of her lover. 

Kotini£uikalattu Vatuli Narcentanar 

There arc only two poems to his credit. (Jne 
is on the arid tract formed of the formerly fertile 
mountainous region* and the other is on the fertile 
mountain itself.® In both, the elephant has a 
prominent place, though in the former it is depicted 
as a thirsty animal disappointedly raising its trunk 
towards the cloudless sky and in the latter as mista¬ 
king the thunder of the rainy clouds for the roar 
of a tiger and running away with terror leaving off 
the bamboo that it was just eating. 

The description of the venkat flowers is also 
attractive. The buds are sapphire-like and the 
flowers golden. They drop down on the rock in 
the frontyard of the house and adorn the place 
where the mountaineers gather and dance toge¬ 
ther.* 

KoUan Alici 

There are only three poems of this poet and 
tfiey are enough to say that he is a poet of Nature 
with a keen sense of sight and hearing. 

1. Aka. 40; Kai. H7. 

2- Aka. 179. 

a. Ibid. 282 . 

4* QottS^ &jpicsti^ lurAsar 

uoTfi Qmtmeas uoarierA (jji/g 
laagf/Qiur ^Q^thiSar QurArfS 

€9ujMmp ofidr/SA* 282 
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The peacocks on the venkai tree with all 
blossoms and no buds, look like Jadies plucking 
flowers.^ The nocci leaves are in threes and are 
compared to the feet of the peacock.® The flowers 
of the nocci are sapphire-like in colour.® The 
avarai flowers are like the beaks of parrots* and 
the buds of the mullai resemble the teeth of the 
wild cat * The poet with an artistic eye observes 
darkness setting in and making the blue hill dis¬ 
appear graduall}'^ like a vessel drowning in the sea.* 
The comparsion is very apt since darkness slowly 
covers the hill spreading all over like an ocean. 

The dead silence of midnight is effectively 
depicted when the heroine says that she was hear¬ 
ing the very minute sound of the noui flowers 
dropping down from the branches.’ The contrast 
is so subtle and so artistic that this picture 
stands supreme among the descriptions of the 
silence of the midnight. 


J. ^(T^ihujD iLsoirtsfl aQSvisirA C7o/asr«B>« 
QiDaQa(^ Ouni^^SiSssr (SjsrwnA 

^AQsauj fflesr 

2. LDuSeouf, ^Iboiu Uiird(gjr^ Qrsirff^, 

3, Qistr^^ 

^oBfld3(S Gli^^QsirLbLi 
LDti^LDQ^ar y 

4» gfeutrisfl muisiQairti^ 

Q&fleua-uj $)uti0r ^eifieSQ umua&r. 

6. Otu(j$s^uu«i) 

6. Q^«ibri^«9>jr« 

GfiO’jDjS 

usjrftu memflujUieuir LaGs^Qis($N 

7 . Qaarar^ir tuiTLhjfi^ ^eoGut 

erihifia) ^tueo^ authu^ 

iou3ei)Ui. ^3sotu Qmw^Sl 

jiasflLS^ QiamOsiriiiLf 

. ' '10600^1004^Q9«5r uirQis«fi QsCXSl^^ ' 


—Kuru. 26 
—Ibid. 188 

—Ibid. 188 

—Ibid. 240 
—Ibid. 


—Ibid. 


T-^lbid. 138 
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The poet mentions the blowing of the north 
wind but there is no description of it.^ 

Ciraikkuti Antaiyar 

He is a poet who sets his observations of 
Nature mostly in similes. The affectionate life of 
the male and female makanril birds which rarely 
separate from each other,® the tender and loving 
look of the young calf at its mother,* the quick 
change of the watery path in which the fish frisks 
and moves,* the colour and the form of the pittikam 
bud that grows luxuriantly in winter,* the fragrance 
of the kuvalai and the dmpal flowers,' the attractive 
colour of the pollen of the lotus flower'—^all these 
are described by a few touches and used in similes 
to explain either the feelings of the heroine or her 
beauties. 

There is only one description of Nature which 
is not used in this manner and it is of the sand dune 
on the seashore with the short-legged swans 
resting on it.® 


1. 

Kuru. 240. 


2. 

luirasrtB^ySisjsdresr 



i8(SmjD 

—Kura, 57 

3. 

isAeJTm is(Bia(§pB9aiS 



finiumremr eSqi^uiSesr, 

— Kuva, 132 

4. 

Qusnu&aa rsiruuesr 




—Nar, 16 

6. 

u»in/fu tgirwrit Qsir(tfi(ipms» 

— Knm. 222 

e. 

(^e/ftyr isirjinib 



v^ihuA mtrjpith (SfithQur^ 

•'—Kura. 300 

7. 

Oariii^g, 

• —Ibid. 

,8. 

(gjptmt6Sir4t ^tsrarth (g€u«»/Lomra) 

r-Ibidi. 
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The poet has not restricted himself to any 
region. The sea' as well as the tank,® the swan’ 
as well as the calf* and the pittikam flower’ as 
well as the lotus flower* arc all referred to in his 
poems. 

Cittalaic Cattanar 

His poems, though a few in number, indicate 
his power of direct vision and of restrained simple 
expression. They are on all the regions except 
the fertile hilly tract. 

The animals and the birds of his descriptions are 
tame and suffer quietly. The poet himself is very 
sympathetic towards them as seen in the reference 
to the feelings of the hero requesting the driver of 
the chariot not to cjuicken the horses and disturb 
the happy union of the stag and its mate on the 
way.’ The cranes quietly sleep in the paddy fields 
full of water® and the tortoise climbs over a bent 
sugarcane and basks in the morning rays of the sun.“ 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 132. 

6, Ibid. 222. 

Ibid. 

fisireffldssar QioAeo 
glUf^UiJDISj^ <rU)^ 

. 

^dassfasiTM ^ihtSSaard «/rior Lfeasritiiibo 
G^QjrirfS GaiLtS^ 
a(B(nrw dh.LLu.ib aumrGu, 

6m Qvrlbfieiflir cu0L. 

a^flaasth itir(^ip AicfrA/a/ar. 

9m dUfitsRa sQ^thiSm ^iTfuCiqpih amrijsi 
uyi9sr lurmiA u»Qmia3A Qdtrmtg^thm 


-.Akft.1841 
—Akft. 805 
—Ibid. 
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The swan seeks fish in the backwaters and afterwards 
comes to the sand dune and smoothens its feathers.^ 
A crane returns from the backwaters after seeking 
fish there and is seen with its wet feathers.*'^ 
The poet’s sympathetic eye notices the spray of 
water splashed by the shrimp falling over the 
crane already wet and making it shiver with cold. 
A hungry cenndy is depicted to stay with its mate 
suffering from hunger in the shade of a tombstone 
in the hot summer of the arid tract.® 

There are many indications of the j^poet’s 
openness to sensuous impressions, specific forms, 
colours and sounds. It is of fragrance that the 
poet is silent. 

As soon as early winter begins, the fresh 
showers make the forest appear fresh, fertile and 
beautiful ;* the blue kayd flowers fade and drop 
down ; among them the red cochineals run fast 
hither and thither ; the white mullai flowers fall 
and mix with them ; all these spreading over the 
red ground of the pastoral region, are comparable to 
an artist’s skilful painting. 

The poet’s keenness of perception of forms is 
evident from the lines in which he compares the 


i. QfsQiasifi (jgjpiiBisrdi ^ararih 

^(Bthuudir ei 

2» 

3. iSirjD eujDfSfi fSprihur i8af}&s)L^ 

euarQemtS t3sasrQeur($ 

4, Qiiren'th eun’iuuuii <S6)9c9^<% ^irtSTih 

LOiTLdmifi ^iriruujissi 

1008 ^ 100 OT fg^en€u ^mu,uSeij)Lm^ 

Q^ihqjD (ifijsiriu /soruAi 

Qpa)8» eff&ffida eu4>(3&Jtreiir 

Qa^tuesis Q^Fts^soCi Lfflmi, 


—Aka. 820 
—Nar. 127 

—Aka. 58 


—Aka, 184 
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twisted horns of the deer with the stalk of the 
plantain flower which has already shed some of the 
petals.^ 

The descriptive touches like that of the 
murunkai flowers as white blooms with long 
stalks, are paintings in words.® The epithets to 
birds and animals are equally apt and picturesque, 
e.g. valleyirruc cenndy^ (the browndogs with sharp 
teeth), cenkan irunkuyil* (the black cuckoo with 
red eyes), kurunkdl annam^ (the short-legged 
swan). 

In the poet’s imagination, the sun is a disc of 
hot rays moving fast in the sky.* 

Among the seasons, he describes only two, the 
early winter’ and the early summer.* The former 
is pictured by mentioning the fresh showers, the 
flowers blossoming in the forest, the cochineal 
insects and the stags and the hinds playing together 
and enjoying the season; and the latter is said to 
be a season when the cuckoo pecks with its beak 
the flowers like the murukku and perches on the 
branches of the mango trees that have yielded 
tender leaves and makes its characteristic melodious 
tunes pleasant to hear. The season is mentioned 


i. 




€Uffesiffi fitirory attQ^jpiLf 

94^(5 to ^arar 

—Aka. ]84 

2. 

QisQAdsirA Qoishr^, 

—n>id.63 

3 . 

Ibid, 


4 . 

Ibid. 229. 


5 . 

Ibid. 820. 


6. 

eS^thLfL^^ eQ&rib^ih 69<8>/QdriUtf fiSHifl, 

—Ibid. CS 
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with the epithet ‘ in * meaning pleasant {in 
ilavenil). 

Centam Putanar 

He is a close observer of clouds and moun¬ 
tains. He also describes the forest region.^ 

He observes the rainbow above a mountain 
clifP and the sun setting and disappearing in a 
mountain.® The clouds become darker and darker 
and spread themselves throughout the sky and pour 
in torrents and make the land fertile.* There is 
thundering heard at nights and on account of rain 
there is a heavy flow of water in the mountain 
streams carrying away the jack fruits dropped down 
by the monkeys.* On such a rainy midnight, a 
python devours an elephant and to digest it 
entwines itself round a big tree with strong core.* 

Besides two slight touches describing the 
midnight as the background for mountain scenery,* 
the poet also depicts an evening scene of the 


1. 

Aka. 84; Nat. 69. 


2. 

^0o9«a 

—Aka. 84 

8. 


—Nat. 69 



4. 

jSiripQuiueJ Qu($ifir Q/&)QarrL4 

LDir^jrth qtnfiijuLj srsirair 

^Aka. 8^ 


gjQ^iSetith seStrilm 


LDiruiaiip ^ yimQfimru QuariaagLOiaB’S 
aguQfiiru. 

— £uiu. 90 


o/ftDjruS^ Jif0oi? a_«wr(5€8>,D ;®0ft.ii)* 

0. 

QuQ^ihQuuj93 

jsafipatji Quq^fis&oP' Loir««wu> 

— Nu. 261 


QeuaSjSeo sripuirih (S0fiiSt4liri(Sih, 

7. 

Kuru. 90 ; N«f. 261. 
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pastoral region.^ There is nothing original in it 
but yet it is set artistically and made interesting. 
The birds return to their young ones and the stags 
rest with their hinds; the mullai buds are said to 
open their mouths (i.e. they blossom). The tonri 
flowers are imagined to light their lamps in the 
bushes as they are flame-like red flowers. The tink¬ 
ling of the bells on the necks of the cows as well as 
the melodious tunes of the cowherds’ flutes slowly 
reach the ears of the heroine who expresses her 
emotional attitude towards such an evening by 
blaming it as merciless {arul il malai). 

Besides descriptions of colours and forms, the 
poet refers to the fragrance of the mullai flowers* 
and the flower-like scent of the ripe jack fruit® 
{piindrupalavuk kani). 

A peculiar, but by no means unnatural, picture 
by this artist is that of a pig with flre-like small eyes 
sleeping under a bush of creepers and fragrant 
mullai flowers dropping over and covering its 
back.* 


i. LDeoTL^eoih U4B^Q^tu 

Q^a^ujir Q<j0ai«D/r.j Q^r^fltueisr LoeajDtuCj 
ujoemeu uiTTULfomSm «ayciDL_(L/cj 
uiirQiuqj^p^ ^fSso uiU.ui3Bxsr pQ^eu 
Qp^Sso Qfiosidieuiraj ^puuu umoJoSear 
CBpireifrj3 (Spir^jpiLi LfpAe9ari(g 
Lopreaeu is^GOirm tunr^^ Opstsaruaesaff 

Qsa-eu&Jir (§ifiQei)ir(^ ^earjfi 

gS^&irs^ ^es)^d(Sth Lorftu. —Nar. 68 

2. isjDieff (tpctfAu rsar^uieoir, —Aka. 84 


8. y^tsirjjpi —Kurn. 90 

4, O«0iiL9ar ^esresr ffljpjsenr 

^uS/r<£« 4 abr UL^tr^trp Lftnptu 

iBjDieff iBir&ruiQor iL.fi(QU3m 


—Aka. 84 
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Tankal Porkollan Vennakanax 

VennSkanar has observed Nature in a playful 
mood. The fall of hail on the spotted face of an 
elephant is to the poet like the throwing of pearls on 
a hill and the hail collecting together on the rock 
below is like adorning it with crystals.^ The 
kdntal flower stretching towards the kdyd branch 
with blue blossoms is like a cobra spreading its 
hood afraid of a peacock in its presence.® The bee 
humming over the kdntal flower resembles the 
dice played with the hand.® In such artistic com¬ 
parisons, the poet’s sensitiveness to forms and 
colours is revealed. 

The poet hears the pleasant, sweet and many- 
tuned voice {ill ti m pal kural) of the cuckoo from 
the mango tree; the humming of the bees in the 
blossomed branches is like the sweet tune of ‘ydV.*' 
He also gives a word-picture of an ordinary event 
in a village at night.® The wildcat approaches in 

i. Qfi^/SLD 

OJeniTQfi,^^ iijm&iQuirA tuarSasru 

LfsiTQfi^ih Qua-Qi^fi Li^iSir 

eu^Quir^ uiTGDjD eutfluu* —Aka. 108 

eSjrojuQuirjS ^ireS^ 

t^iesanacgesiUm ^Q$(S^Sso etSiueSiflu uesiZuQuw^ 
sirujfr QLaesr&Haar (Bfitrtu iSi^u 

ueJ^Qijq 3f&)ia(§(^8a)i durts^^m —Ibid. 

3» 

^aafftntur isjpifipsir^ aac^th ^thiS 

mmiuirQ (S —^Ibid. 

4m LUirafth eueita^jSeifiit a^jDSir ^a3 ^ld 
u4)(gir^ Q^iruiU/r 

^^Bso (BuapseS^ QuQS^SlSur 

eu^CSeortir an^oiQ^ih eumt^uSi-u urSa> 

fsirthuiriTfi fiesresr Q/abrcf.ar/i) qfiir ^thm —Aka. 855 

5* amd-Qfi^ (SeueSu uirirfses>L^ QQtq^Sar 
gl(jj^LLueias Qauif^iu isirSeinh QuetaL^ 
tt.a9irisQa (gjbjpiu LfeoireSiLQ 
ffl€S)jDiLiui Qa^jbmfliqth qan^tqrsm srqptBfi 
Quoktf.esr 

«a9jrcjy Qmp/Q^ ^gaSajih, 


—Puta. 826 
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darkness and seeing it the hen shivers and cries 
aloud till it observes its mate with crest like the 
nmrukku flower. On hearing it the lady of the house 
suddenly springs from her bed with anxiety and 
lights the lamp. 

Tayankannanar 

The summer, the winter, the evening and the 
morning are all described by the poet and he seems 
to be interested in observing the various changes 
wrought by different seasons and hours in Nature. 

The southern breeze blows softly through the 
blossomed branches of trees where the cuckoo sits 
and plays its tunes in summer.^ The flowers 
blossoming during this season are given epithets 
which are specific and descriptive. The pdtiri 
flowers are rounded, beautiful and short-stalked.* 
The atiral has thin creepers® while the ‘kuravu' 
has buds like the teeth of the snake.* 

The iruppai flowers are white in colour and 
have holes as if perforated.® Tne ‘long-hancled’ 
bears come in herds and feed on them, after exhaus¬ 
ting their food from the anthills.* 

i. isjpi^&Soarfi Q^mjDio Quirips 

(§a3^(Sjr^ esjbjD 

2* i/€dr«ir«) uir^A 
jSiaarQatns^ 

4, ^irQeuuSp joeirtar 

5» qA&iemjr Q^wariar 8Uirari^, 

6m S\jpiLfdsr Bfidaa (S^emrQfituearj)! vrdIfipE 

Qp3)iru9«a‘ 

L/««o«D/r Slq^ijenufi Qfliirarikrr fkiirm^tj 
Ou0w<B>« croorGe^ ^q^isiQistr 


—Aka. 287 
—Ibid. 
—Ibid. 
—Ibid. 
—Aka. U9 


—Ibid. 
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The activities of the bee are not less interest¬ 
ing.' On the mountain slope it opens a bud in 
the mountain pool, goes to the venkai flowers, 
sucks honey from them, flies to the honeyed 
kantal flowers and sleeps there dreaming of the 
flow of rut in the face of the elephant. 

The evening is described in combination 
with the rain of the winter season and the poet 
is content with mentioning the animals that 
immediately take shelter with their mates in 
forests and mountains.® 

The morning picture ushers in the Venus rising 
in the sky and the lamps lose their brightness.* 
The birds begin to chrip in their nests built in the 
branches of trees and the flowers that blossom in 
the tanks are imagined to open their eyes. 

Nakkannaiyar 

Two of the poems of this poet describe the 
beauties of the seashore* and one, the mountain 
scenery.’ The other two regions, the agricultural 
and the forest regions are also referred to in a 
simile.® 

1. fseff}»Ssifri 
^jifi^&eiDjDU ujoenw 

Qotaaens eSfRuSetarr 

(§e3(s9xt^ luirBatr 

SL-,ir^th 

2, LoQearji^t uiL^uiSSsmsr iaQsar4i!L.irf5^ 

airarth isehra/^uj q^^uisnjDfS^ 

rs€^LOiru iSu^QtufrQ Qurd^i^aj 
aaiAiuasS laQ^taSm laS^tusiii (Bfjrafih 
tAirftDai'5 jsarjpt mirifl uurmctfiyi. 

Qojdrailiqui ^Q^eS^uiLf <rir^0u> 
a^tuir&dsars (jgL^ibenu/i (^jr&Qfistrjb 
QuiriuensiLfth Quir^saiar oiuuiu^ 

6rL^(^Ui ^aflQiu, 

4 . Nar. 19; 87. 6. Aka. 252. 6. Nar. 87. 


—Aka. 132 

—Kuru. 319 

—Pura. 397 
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In the description of the mountain, there is 
the rare reference to the lion called dli.^ It is 
not an animal frequently met with in ancient 
Tamil literary works. Here it is said to be an 
animal with an instinctive hatred for the prey that 
falls on its left, and with a liking for that 
which falls on the right. Even the tiger trembles 
at its roar. It attacks the elephant ferociously, 
strikes at its face and pulls off its tusks. 

There is an elaborate picture of the screwpine 
tree in a stanza in Narrinai.® The surface of the 
trunk is rugged like the back of the shrimp and the 
thorny leaf is like the tusk-like fin of the shark ; the 
screwpine bud is like the tusk of an elephant and 
blossoms like the crest adorning the head of ahorse 
and spreads fragrance throughout the place which 
therefore smells as fragrantly as the place of festival 
activities. 

The *punnai' buds blossom and shed their 
pollen on the shellfish which crawl on the 
seashore.® 


i. ^jdtuir eua}thu(B 

euurmeiiifl isQisi'SU 

lutrSasnj L^sn-Qpdi^si 9PjS 
QeumrQairQ Lfuji^ih Q^irBsou 

Qu(§tumir 

3» ^JDQfLjqjD^^ ^mGsr t3<sssrn-u(^ 

^orsBr (ipeireitlSiOfi 
Qu($iadiafljbjpi tA^uti^r ^eisrar 
isaruiirtar gL.mffiu3€ar QtujoiuL^fi QfiirarjS 
fQffiafmsarih smQjpih aujrofitr^ QfiruUm 
3, u€sfiiu(!i^thq QuQgiBfiirm qmisr 

jBiOipQiaiu ^tJi3 nFFthqjD/Bj^ 

^jsttcsq-* 


_Aka. 25% 


—Nat. 19 


--Nar. 87 
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The sharp-teethed bat is imagined to dream in 
its sleep.^ It is sleeping on the high branch of a 
mango tree standing inside the village and dream¬ 
ing of the sour taste of the nelli fruits of the 
forests of the patron AJici. 

It is interesting to note that everything is silent 
in his pictures. Neither the lion nor the sea is depicted 
to roar. The elephant silently falls a prey to the 
ferocious animal. There is not even the east or 
the west wind to make any sound. The whole 
Nature seems to be dumb for him. But he is sensi¬ 
tive to the lower senses of smell, taste and touch 
as is evident from the descriptions of the fragrance 
of the screwpine flowers,” the sour taste of the 
nelli fruit’ and the ragged and rugged surface of 
the trunk of the screwpine tree.^ 

Nakkirar 

Nakkirar deals with all the regions except the 
pastoral which, however, seems to have not attrac¬ 
ted him. He takes interest in jiainting the pictures 
of the mountains and the sea coasts. Rarely does 
he describe the agricultural region. 

The poet is neither content with colourful 
paintings of the objects seen, nor with the descrip¬ 
tions of their sounds, etc., but mostly narrates 
incidents in their life, usual, or unusual. The varal 

1. qfiorQetritS/bjDi 

QuirQfi0sifr 

. JUffi&liuth Qu 0 A&«rLl (9 

QmidsSojth LtaUffstenoji sesre3 —Nar. 87 

2. Nar. 19. 

3m Qts&eSiuth i^afiffarSiDOJ, —Ibid. 87 

Jimar i3ma‘u(B —Ibid. 19 
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fish as painted by him does not simply move in the 
tanks but eats the flesh in the hook of the fisherman’s 
rod, tears away the atnpal leaves and the vallai 
creepers in the waters, struggles with the rod held 
by the fiisherman, stirs the tank and flights like a bull 
tied to ropes.^ 

The bat flies far off in the sky, suffers the 
summer heat, seeks in vain for fruits and with dis¬ 
appointment perches on the branch of an irri tree 
and dreams of the golden days when there was a 
rich yield of fruits.® 

The cranes perching on the plantain stalks are 
depicted to be scared away by the sound of the 
pounding of rice for preparing aval.^ This descrip¬ 
tion is further extended to show that they immedi¬ 
ately leave those plantain trees and fly up lightly to 
the tall mango trees nearby. A' male crane is 
caught in the net spread by the boys of the fisher¬ 
men and its mate does not seek for its food but 


u(§euinu QJirir*s^^ uioeuifl 
QairQeua-uj Co^ir$tflea)jr 

^thuea QiD^sooiL^ ^OjSari 

^ihLfeSQ u&ruisoir &ej)^uju uirujisQ^qpii^ 
eu^Bstr 

QeuL-Qeuear eueririrjii 

suSjSQ QutT'M ui;SLSd(j§ 

mo'msajth 

&ljpta)ui6 Q^msirjb Qumu^ 

QisQ^ir euer&iuueiajD 

QeuuSoiGSir o-Qj^uQuirQ 
QujD^fsirar ujirasrir tumGfSij esiutuirai^ 
q^Qeoar a.eoefiSui 

UflTdTCUA) S.a>iSiB><£A 

Qeuf^uj Q€ueia-^(r§(jg 

^A(g8ai eJiraiffi ^iB(§uiL^^ 

Qis(BAsirA LDir3ip^s (SJOithump uuSpjuiLb. 


—Aka, 86 


—Ibid. 57 


—Ibid, Ul 
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with its young ones cries pitifully from the palmyra 
tree.^ 

Similarly the crow is described as feeding 
on the cooked 'rice offered to it, then pro¬ 
ceeding to the broad bazaar streets with heaps 
of shrimps caught in the sea, and stealing some of 
them and finally flying to the ship-mast.“ The 
bees are said to sleep in the blossomed lotus flowers 
in the miry fields and in the early morning fly to 
the neytal flowers and hum in them and afterwards 
in the morning approach the eye-like blossoms in 
the mountain pools and warble melodious tunes 
there.’ 

The poet has two long poems in Pattuppattu, 
viz., TirumurukSrruppatai and Netunalvatai. The 
former has a religious theme and dwells upon the 
greatness of Murukan, the God of the mountain 
region and the beauties of the mountains and other 
regions where His temples are located. There are 

i. Qstr^Sle^ cnumatrp Ques>L^ 

«sirorarfio reirLiqaJii) GuarQoj 
O^a-QfiJtear euA&u Lf&r^8i0^ 

ulLQl^got 

QuiTQfi^esr Qia^Slenp- 
iSarSor ^tuQujesr 

^la^dsr QuetarSssar ^esrLfp 

8» ^0Q/eB)L.. eSujasr^tr guq$«3Q^ii^ ^ajirubirir 

QuBrjbOa^uf. maeiflir LfpmaeaiL-. 

(BiBirA loiri^ ct / dul - 

aojiTfsp u^a^Aar 

3, ^aAojiuA eSiflfs^euiriu JieSifiisp 

Qfiarptrar p^Loenirp eneusesipi 

sarauiyi QisiupA srpuL^s 
saarGuirA meoirisp airuiQ^ ^ftnriAGO/r 
^^Slmp meiru^Ar 


—Aka. 290 


—Nar. 268 


—Tiru. 72-77 
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many descriptions of Nature especially in the first 
part of Tirupparankunram and the last one on Pala- 
mutircolai. The poem begins with the picture of 
the sun rising in the sea. God Murukan’s appearance 
with divine lustre is compared to the rising sun seen 
at sea.^ The setting sun also is similarly associated 
in the poet’s mind with Murukan. In a stanza in 
Akananuru he pictures a flock of cranes flying high 
in a row in the red twilight sky and compares it to 
the garland adorning the chest of God Murukan.* 
Thus it is clear that both the rising sun and the 
setting sun appeal to his sense of aesthetics and at 
the same time associate his thoughts with his 
religious devotion to Murukan. 

Besides his artistic and devotional love for the 
scenes of sunrise and sunset, he reveals his keen 
interest in minute observations of the changes in 
the sky and the atmosphere. This is clearly expres¬ 
sed in the other long stanza in Pattuppattu, viz., 
Netinalvatai and also in some of his stanzas in 
other anthologies. lie has a partiality for the 
north wind which he depicts with great facility. It 
is said to blow and scatter the tiny flowers of the 
bamboos and bend and break the long stalks of 
the kdntal flowers." 

1. ol&osu) &.euC/Lj QjQ}(Sarfrq , 
uaorqsffi i^iru3jui 

^eup ^9S)UiS(sui (ie^Gm<s39aja(§ xaieSQrirefB, 

2 . QisQQoidr 

Qs^oieuroj Qitresrtb UfmQj^is^Lb 

enuiaaiirA QariSar tffesijruaip slsuu, 

3. Qfifsjirifi ^luiDsor ar/spar 

QisQispiQtJLf gt&iup parQm-etr 
QJiroiL^ preagth. 


-^Tiru. 1-3 

--Aka. 120 

-Ibid. 78 
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The second idyll referred to above is one that 
deals with the feelings of a king who devotes his time 
in a winter camp on a battlefield and of the queen 
who feels the separation and pines in the palace. 
The title is unique. ‘Vatai’ means the north wind, 
the epithets netu and nal referring to its tediousness 
and advantageous effects respectively. Not content 
with this skilful description of the chill north wind 
in detail, he has felt that it is capable of suggesting 
to the readers the feelings of the hero and the 
heroine engaging themselves in different places in 
diverse moods, and has therefore named his poem 
by it. The poem is characterised by an accurate 
knowledge of the wildest phases of winter weather 
and show an originality of conception, a fullness of 
observation and a remarkable strength of ex¬ 
pression. 

The poet has observed the cloudless sky at 
midnight and has described the full moon seen in 
the company of the Constellation Pleiades i.e. on 
the day called Karttikai.’^ 

The streams and torrents have a special attrac¬ 
tion for the artistic eyes of this poet. The long 
white waterfall is said to sound like the drum of 
experienced dancers.® Its appearance on the black 
hills seen at a distance is, in the imagination of the 
l)Oet, like the flow of rut in the cheeks of a ruttish 

1. uumffi^iru iSisiQiu mirs 

ui^q)if§pta Qmir 

^jpidSe^ (SiFQ^ih —Aka. 141 

2. Qu(^€ua)jr QisQQqj^ arq^sS 

Qfi^«uriui (Bsa-i^iuir p^thtSf 

Slifip( 5 Lb» —Euni. 7 S 
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elephant.* His famous poem Tirumurukarruppatai 
ends as it begins with a very beautiful description 
of Nature, and here is the most artistic picture of a 
waterfall in the end reminding us of Tennyson’s 
■“Brook”.' 

There is a reference to the Kaviri river in 
Akananuru in which the poet by brief touches 
traces its course from the top of a mountain to its 
flow into the sea.“ The flood in the river is 
said to be covered with flowers all over, in his 
opinion, the floods of the Kaviri weaken the 
seashore. 

Nakkirar has a very keen eye in observing 
motions. There is beauty in the phrase nayavara 
nutankum* (waving attractively) used while des¬ 
cribing the tender leaves of the i nkai waving in the 
south breeze. The torrents that flow with force 
and make the wild beasts shiver with fear are said 
to be waving like white cloths seen on the top of the 
mountain.* The aerial root of the irri tree stretch- 


1. 

iCu.€S)La iQoimfi i§(p4iu(B SieothtStk 
«L_jr«jy ojffBgsrA «Q/«^u)0ai0 »~Pip 



^thamiTLf §!ifijS(S ^0Uiir Q^Foroff. 

-.Aka. 205 

2. 

Tiiu. 296-816. 


3. 

Q/Bar(Bfij3S 

fiSsoisr^ LOjrucur ^^asr(B€njD fiiuta^s 

—Aka. 126 


Qui€Ss(^u> sirsSiflu Quifiiurjpi* 

4 . 

iFiams 

mjbjDoflr isiutuir jpt^ia^ih 

—Nar. 86 


QPPB OtutaflA. 

<5. 




(Ssujjnu^ jsiu.mi8 

^0- <2tu0^ 

^eoiBt(g&l9s0 LfO)Uiu(S€ur SmrQ,., 
is0si isjpiiAeor 

torOfis uafluu . 

Sl(ipQtom 


—Tiro, 296-816 
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ing towards a black rock below and waving with 
the wind is compared to the movements of the 
raised trunk of the elephant.^ The finest artistic 
touch is in the picture of the flame of the lamp in the 
military camp of the king where it bends towards 
south as tne north wind blows and now and then 
burns bright-** The descriptive touch of the move¬ 
ment of rain drops that cling to the leaves of trees 
in the garden is also true to Nature and highly 
artistic.’ 

Nappaiuianar 

The poem of Nappanmnar in Paripatal is full 
of appropriate epithets for various kinds of flowers 
and thereby proves the keenness of the poet in 
observing the different colours and forms of the 
flowers.* 

The dtnpal is depicted to blossom and look 
like the slightly opened mouth,’ The kdntals are 
in fragrant bunches and blossom like hands.* The 
eruvai is fragrant.’ The veiikai flowers are also in 
bunches and fire-like in colour.® The tonri flowers 


i. Lf^joBa) QisQefffp 



glQ^ihiSaarir^ ^oBQuirjnj 

Qu(i$iaea>s turBxr liwuiSear 

—Ain. 57 

2. 

Qju.rs€isipB/i isaarojeifl sr/SQpsr jpiih 

QpSflQsi’Lf ^Buuj isjbuo) 

—Netu. 178-175 

3. 

isaflQsir^ fflmuiuj <a9j«i/u)8ur eSiue^sir9 
(9o/7(rQ«jr«r ^ftsreu j/rifs. 

—Ibid. 27-28 

4. 

PMi. 19; 75-79. 


6. 

u»Lbi3uf. OisQipisfifuirtu 

—Ibid. 19-75 

6. 

tnsdiJrA fg^/SjS sris/sslr. 

—Ibid. 19-76 

7. 

cr0Cf>«/ i6jDirsQ/Sir(3, 

—Ibid. 19-77 

3. 

eriHuSsssri- (SojAsds* 

—lUd. 
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are very bright and are like flames.^ The naravu 
blooms are also in bunches and blossom one by 
one in order.* The ilavu flowers form a contrast in 
colour when placed with other blossoms.’ 


Nampi Euttuvan 

A poet of the neytal region, though very brief, 
his descriptive touches are enough to reveal his 
interest in observing the beauties of Nature. 

The atumpu is said to have forked leaves like 
the hoofs of the deer and flowers bright in colour 
resembling small bells in shape.* The shrimp is 
described to have thorn-like legs and bent back. 
They are said to go in swarms.* The waves of the 
sea bring them together to the shore. 

In the grove on the seashore, an unripe fruit 
drops down from the kantal tree and falls over the 
dmpal bud in the backwaters which then opens its 
petals a little and resemble the mouth of the crow 
just opened.* 

The poet is sensitive to colours and forms, but 
there is no reference to his sensitiveness to sounds. 


1. 

2 , tmifiearr isjDiuth 

3 , utSismeOT ^eaeuth, 

4. tareorif. ^^ssr sSt(^un3m 

5. OfiiLsirA gljDfsSaa- QfiL.ia(gyjDtj Quq^tei®9ar 

6 , ^resr&t 

iStsffjD a^L^ihui^ sff^isQ^sar 

A,joi<sirA jirAdSfi jiiriSiS ^ihu0i 
SljpiGoietiir fi^esr 

Qsuerilaj 


—Paiu 19-78 
—Ibid. 

—Ibid. 19-79 


—Kura. 248 


-Ibid. 109 
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fragrances, etc. There is no description of seasons 
or hours of a day, no sky, no sun or moon rising or 
setting. 

Nallantuvanar 

Nallantuvanar is recognised as a poet of the 
maritime region but he has also poems on other 
regions. There is a description of the rain pouring 
on a mountain when it seems as if the sky and the 
earth are connected and joined by water and 
enveloping even the sun, so that it is not possible 
to know where it is, except by those who count 
time with their time-measure called kannal.'- It 
causes such a flood in the streams that the elephants, 
with their mates bathe in them in such depths that 
their trunks get submerged. 

There are apostrophes to the sea, to the anril 
bird and to the flute in which the heroine addresses 
them, pities them for their cry and enquires them 
what their sufferings are due to.’* The poet des- 

1. 

tSarQ^CB Qi(io(3eanri^ 
amjpirjfi a-i/i'sfl uiL^utSuf 

ADaiAiru./ 

e3*ihqth iSffl€Siuj[5 Q^tr^ 

««6rcBr« eremj^isit 
9jS(uw^ ^^»euiru uw^uj^ 

fisffii^ujia QarQfl fiaar(^ir« erffieS. —Aka. 4& 

2, uiriLj^esiir uirQL^ireuiru uiruLfdiru 

QfSffiuQpfi aL,ffiuuirirA€kr gji^fp^CSiuar ti-thOurtoi 
9irpAQ9iu ^4«Br0'®)/r &.co>l..cb>(l/ Qiuo'if* 
tDar^ 0 (b QueArBsuff LDL^AQ^i" 

QAirairpesrtt- .jfttf/rfre>r<s 9&3iaSuj 
sraa^UJr ^jQiBp9asr isjrjS3aJir a ihQurmi 
gjfesrjpSassru tSiSfipiretnff QtLtanf, 

u«fliiS 0 «r ^ippFU 9S)up«a^ 

m^aj(Qu>^ UffiOtuars 9 &AQuj 
pf$fliu 9 tir ^Qth€S>u9€iir u^Sssr^Qiutr orihQuiro) 

p 9 ar(S^ 0 Dr tumt^entu Qiurif, —Kali. 12^ 
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cribes and compares the sea to the army of a king 
marching to the battle field.' The roaring waves 
stand for the royal drum, the boats for the elephants 
and the wings of the maritime birds for their 
■different weapons. 

In another poem, the flowers closing their 
petals, the leaves of trees dropping down, the 
blossoms adorning the bushes and the bees 
humming all over are all described to picture an 
evening scene and each of them is explained by a 
comparison in which a moral or an abstract idea is 
introduced." 

There are two poems in Paripatal, one as an 
apostrophe to the Vaiyai river® and the other as a 
description of it.' The descriptions therein are 
elaborate and exhaustive. 

Nallaliciyar 

There are poems of this author in Parip5tal. 
One of them describes the flood in the Vaiyai river 
and the inundations in the adjacent regions.* The 
other dwells upon the Tirupparankunram, a hill 
near Madura and the various sounds heard there as 
Nature’s music in accompaniment to the various 


1, f8esiir0i^a uatptuwss 

sef>jr(S^r Hmsdtwrp 

^68>/r«ar« Smi’isparear auir^iSih^ Q^rCiuQsm, —149 

S. seururtui) QuppQuw^a 98gnritsr»> maorak-ihup 
fiihqsfp Q4nl.L-rrQur^ pdaivwiup^ 

(ipjDi^AQsrm um€u(3uireo Qfim^iueSipLf 

ffljpiGoifiria sfQsthiStjSiriiijfi gtihOumr, --Ibid. 119 

3. Pari. 11. 

4. Ibid. 20. 

5. Pari. 16. 
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instruments played by the skilled musicians.' Like 
every description in Paripatal these are also elabo¬ 
rate and extensive unlike the brief and telling 
descriptive touches in the other anthologies. 

HalluruttiranaT 

The poet has all his poems on pastoral region 
and they are all in Kalittokai. They reveal the 
poet’s accurate knowledge of the flowers of the. 
.region and his keen sense of colour and form. 

. • The descriptive touches regarding the pitavu, 
the kdtal, the kdya,^ the mullai, the tonri, the 
konrai,^ the vetci, the kuruntu, the kullai* and 
other flowers are very realistic. The epithets given 
to the flowers are felicitous and apt. For example, 
the kotal blossoms are depicted to have long stalks 


9 (S^JDih^ urejorr turuSesr irQaoifi 

lufreasrir ^iSiflaa^Qujjp 

(giptSm seiD[rQu(p 
^ihi3 uiris^aa^ 

Loenr^r (ipfpdSvsr 

^eiatoared QmC^tuesxr ^Qi^eSfir 

uiTL^^iB^ (sSpe&lujir 90 )^ 1 ./ 

90j9jDLb. eutraiu. s.&rireuu3^ ^tSiQsiri^ jsil^As 
Q fiir^ih uaSMiuib (ggrtSe^ 
itQQarr SlipotiUi iSoap^esijD (Spr€v-jD 
9Q5^pui, ^(B9ir La(S!m^ JtfU^fFed dprmp 
Lurjuiioir jpippasrQured tarQpfijt 

uiirpiLL.iresr ^aa-joih -—Pari. 17 

p&flQujpi pm-L^arp^p pSioC/Quiupcs ^(sutiSar jv 
Qfioflcyyp^ Qurpiofliu QpiLqpu iSt^tuynh 

iff9P(3uj(3uir^ pL^oiLf piCBuiSeirjpt 
iSmirpp Q^Q^fipips (Ssri^jpith 

madlLfmir A.0a9air ^irttjsrofth, -—Kali. 101 

«6mr<Dor««Dr ^0^»tbiifi5r sp^Quiu^ seotsOppp 
peiiraurjunh pQJifiQ9ir^.p pmWQfith 

^taraartuoiir QprmjSttith OJiufaQaasrH Qmrmmp^tht —Ibid. 102 

Qt^idtSossri-s Qsmeap^qth Otjawtoediti srajirmfui 
c/ibcdatf QmiLLffiMfth, 


-Ibid- 106 
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which sway and look like the drankard reeling ire 
his drunken state.^ 

The poet describes bulls of dilferent colours- 
and his imaginative skill is revealed in the 
comparisons given. The tall black bull with white 
legs looks like a mountain with white waterfalls.* 
The white bull with dots over its body resembles- 
the twilight sky with shining stars.® The red bull 
with its curved horns appears like the God Siva 
wearing the crescent moon on his head.* The 
bells on the horns of the reddish black bull are like 
the bees humming over the naravu buds.* 

To the poet’s trained eye, the small pool on a 
black rock is the open portion of the tender 
palmyra fruit called nuiiku and the rock itself, a 
sleeping female elephant.® 

Nalvelliar 

The poet is acquainted with the mountain 
scenery and the life of the animals there,, especially 
of the elephants. He enjoys the music of the 
streams ; the water flowing down sounds like the 

1. Kali. 101. 

2. uieafl^eaiir «sir 0 d? Quireo 

^geUfUirth sirill. 

3. ^eSir«U(su> Jifs^surear efforibi^Quira) 
onresrQuirjfi uris/s qerafi Qeu^&rr, 

vudBirEfq uteSrsfi (Smirt^^safl 

5 m Q^Astrifla 

GsirOL^(ip/s fio-Qih saarLbeaafl sraafisir 
rsenaeFjrtf QmiraQ isjoeSesr 

Qfi€Daija^(^th ^thiSiLiih Gutrarth. 

6, tumssr jsiAQw 


—Ibid. 103 

—Ibid. 

—Ibid. 

—Ibid. 10.^ 
—Kali. 108 
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drum called mulavu?- The streams run through the 
pools on rocks washing away small stones and 
then rush through the forests at great speed.® 

There is a pathetic picture of a family of 
elephants. The male is killed by a tiger, and the 
bereaved mate with its young one close to it 
grieves over the loss like the warrior fatally 
wounded in a battle-field.® 

The elephants always move in a herd with a 
leader among them. The poet refers to this in a 
comparison wherein he states that the hero who has 
to leave his love returns to his village like the male 
elephant deserted by its herd.* The deer is a very 
timid animal and is compared to the heroine 
bashful at the approach of her hero in solitude.* 
Her heart, moved and melted by his approach, is 
compared to the mud that absorbs the rain water 
and consequently turns soft.* 


jVCBroRT^ QisQtumjr/i 

;SCNrQ«aarcBr (tpipeSm ^iriLQih,^ 

2, (;^0CDL. Sr9asrXi‘ ijb«ntu 

^ruui 

srariurjpi, 

3, QuQ^Aseifl JH ^ilQu-or glQ^ihiSi^ 

B~iuA^tSaafl gliuAsA Q^Atoir^ 

QmAfiA ur^pmi^ q$nira4th 

enufiaA (gifisB ^tuQiuar 

^0thLf«br 
4m ^Awris^ 

^esris^r fljSAr QutuirisQfirar, 

6, Qtt/ 0 A.iAriBr iSSanriiSAr 
trArjjpijrp pmrnmuim 
£.m Sijpiqpih MAfifor 

^(gfOuiuA UishraoHAr Q^Sytu^ (SPfim 


^Koin. 865 


—Nw. 7 


—Nar. 47 
_A]». 88 


—Ibid. 


—Ibid. 
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Nalvettanar 

The forest stream called kanyaru is mention¬ 
ed in two of his poems. In one it is liked and loved 
by the heroine and, in the absence of her lover, it 
is believed that its sweet fresh water has a recupe¬ 
rative effect on her emaciated body.* In the other 
stanza also the description is subjective but there 
the lady-companion requests the hero not to come 
at nights and warns him of the dangers on the 
banks of the stream.** The elephants fight on the 
banks and destroy them, thereby making it very 
difficult and dangerous to walk over those banks 
at nights. Crystals and gold dust glitter among 
the black rocks through which the stream passes. 
There are dangerous whirls in it where the croco¬ 
diles live. In such streams, floods suddenly rise 
whenever there is a heavy fall of rain, especially at 
nights.’ 

There is also a very brief description of a 
grove that appears fresh and beautiful in the early 

summer.* 

i. «ircBr« ^Aujirjbjpi 

QfiofluStto (tpSySm Qirr(^fi/0 

ci90«^ar j0/fr uxw^th 

fismOearm' a-skr($ QrsiriQ 

Qfioflujir fiiTL^u 

^ir(S^at QarfQar* 

j[^QurirA €BiumiwaJ^ 

jD/turdo" uetflAQaa-Q Q^ihQuirfifr LSdrgvth 
airdTujirjbM)i 

^rr^ih §ji]rwAdT» 

turarth isQmira- 

sSarQuiuA QuiTffiisQ^ars mrmi ^^lurpjDi 
(tfiofiaSiU sffi^^€sr QfiQifimr Qff‘irQQ/(jjf 
eBo^isfidr fSir, 

4m UilrisBssri (grtuih 

QurdCimh LfmQsrtS 
HBaraSmB /srSiu 


—Nar. 5^ 

—N*r, 298* 

—Nai. 58' 
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Manpalurc Ciru Metaviyar 

He is a pastoral poet and in both of his poems 
he dwells upon the shepherd and his shrieks while 
he shifts his flock from place to place or protects 
it at night.^ The poet has an intimate knowledge 
of the plants of the region. The white mucuntai 
flowers in blossom at night on the hillside resemble 
the stars twinkling in the blue sky at midnight.^ 
His picture of the timid hare that is frightened by 
the shepherd’s shriek and immediately hides itself 
in a shrub nearby, is sitnple and interesting. 

Nannakaiyar 

She is interested in depicting various seasons 
of the year. In the very few poems extant in her 
name, there are descriptions of the three seasons^ 
ilavenil^ kar and kutir i.e., the early summer, the 
early winter and the late winter. Two of them 
record the feelings of the lonely heroine and 
therefore the descriptions of the seasons are subjec¬ 
tive and very brief.^ In the third one, clouds 


J. ujBOqfi 

(ifiASso Gjswesr/SQiurQ sBmirSf 

® jp/u® Qtfrwwfl srtuA 

ai.«inhi4th 

dEr®a>>jD Quiursasth 

“I tBSat. 

2, Ofiihu($ iiiAiuCi uriisTCi uthtSiu 

Qfi»«ArmL^ (jgmiffiuj 

ttirOarcBri^ 

d. dTBbir (S JDKiPUjdf 

taarp 

4, ijfortadr jireS ^0*(j5ul« OurdraflA’ 
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^Akft. 94 
—Aka. 394 
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surrounding the tops of mountains are referred to 
by the companion in trying to console the heroine 
in her separation.^ 

The descriptive touch of the early summer is 
in connection with the cuckoo, the herald of the 
season.® Its shining black feathers are besmeared 
with the pollen of the flowers of the mango branches 
which the bird pecks with its beak. Its feathers 
then appear like the black touchstone with dust of 
gold. 

The description of the late winter is restricted 
to the rainy clouds and to the chill wind that makes 
the people shiver.* 

The poet compares the slow movement of the 
rainy clouds in the wintersky to that of the pregnant 
women and the comparison though peculiar is true 
to Nature.* 

There is a description of the evening—^very 
brief but artistic and complete in itself. The bat 
of expanding wings and of slight flight is said to 
seek in the evening for trees bearing fruits.® In 


1. ttQirfii- ^rQirfiir QBuriomffi 

amm/stuii (§aflQrir(B Qu^pjoi uujAQuj 

2. Ibid. 192. 

а. Ibid. 197. 

4. ofiiiisfA timpQur 

Q^AurO 

sQ^^A loafldr Gurso ddQtwAtrCB 
sS^ihqSlwi- sAstr^ firA^ if 
Q4ff(tfithuA (gArjoth (SmrdStj 
QuQ!fAs§S mirtrih vdfitgih Qur(ipQfit 

б. fir^tA QmrCium>fi mirmiA 

UQpuarih UL.(gui mua^mr thr4lA» 


—E.ani. 197 


—Ibid. 287 
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another poem, the evening is not described, but 
subjectively mentioned with an epithet expressing 
the grief of the heroine in her separation {nar tl 
m&lai)} 

Hooci Niyaman Eilar 

He is a poet fascinated by mountain scenery. 
The stream falling down is, in the imagination of 
the poet, like the wave of the sea; the blue moun¬ 
tain here resembling the blue sea and the white 
waterfall on the mountain, the white wave rising 
in the blue vastness of the sea with water splashing 
against the shore.® The fertile growth of the 
ears of the tinai in the cultivated fields is described.* 
The parrots come there in search of food. The 
sapphire-like bees are also depicted to strike 
their humming note among the kantal blossoms.* 

Paranar 

Paranar exercises his perspective over a wide 
range of Nature, from mountains to sea coast, 
though he seems to have more intimate knowledge 
of, and consequently an intense partiality for, the 
agricultural tracts. 

In one of his pictures the buffalo feeds upon the 
kalunir and the lotus flowers, walks majestically 


J. tarmith L/eothQur^ wfiuj 

ffdrOorcBr mifsfi mriHA -—Kara. 118 

fimruSAr —N»r. 17 

iSpAQiu fr€Br«». —Ibid. 209 

4. amfiiu t^g^fliipp jfiihiS 

nirihiSAr 


-..Ibid. 17 
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like a warrior and sleeps on a heap of satid.^' Therft 
are four beautiful pictures of the lotus* and three 
of the impair He describes the tiny flowers like 
the mulli the marutu^ and the neem* artistically. 
The birds like cranes'* and the fish like the valai* find 
a place in his word-paintings. There is also a picture 
of the swan seeking fish in the south sea and flying in 
the evening to its young ones in the Himalayas;* 
The poet incidentally alludes to the floods in the 
Kaviri river in two descriptive touches.^^ 

In all these descriptions, it is action that has 
attracted the poet’s artistic eye. The buffalo 
walks majestically.^^ The vdlai fish frisks in the 
tank and makes the lotus leaves appear conspi¬ 
cuously among the ripples caused by its leaping.^ 

J. dmujisfl cr00>u) 

uipasTfi firmengru 

mmarifiA- ^ujsB ^lUGOjgi 

2. Aka. 6, 186; Nax. SOO. 810. 

3. Nax. 100. 280. 300. 

4 . Aka. 236. 

6. Nax. 850. 

8. Knxa. 24. 

7. Aka. 276 ; Kuxu. 128; Nax. 850. 866. 

6, Aka. 6. 142. 152. 876 ; Nax. 810. 

8 . ifitdthfiirifi LOQ^miS^ Qihiuibps 

^mfia(sQui6ar Q€F4f^K"4j ^^arth 

QureiruQ QisQACSairC. 
wrmiF uiseifln-4i^ (Smsuei 
marirrCi uriruiSpas ^enQmir ^luafiJb 

(Bfsrmu€s>jD» 

^is/SfAr sireBifl. 

, ii. Nax. 260. 

12, ^ardSeir ^ar€sr firtLmfi 

dsafljbjDi»Q4Fea ^tarm ur^tni^ /giuAdS 
B.tuf(2ts>jD Lbstfiir SfiHiui 
tuir&ir tSjDiSfiihm 
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The wind blows and causes those leaves to wave 
like the ears of the elephant.^ The wind also bends 
the dmpal flowers and makes them stretch towards 
the adjacent lotus flower when they look like the 
maids of a royal princess bowing before her and 
with raised hands begging her i>ardon when she 
gets angry with them.“ The flowers of the mango 
tree in the field drop down like the drizzle 
of rain.® The birds perching on the branches of 
the marutu tree are scared of the harvest drum 
and when they rise up and fly away from the tree,. 
those branches shed their flowers.* The crane walks 
cunningly and silently to catch the vdlai fish like a 
thief entering with great care into a house under 
watch and ward.® The shrimp scatters the tubular 
vallai creepers and leaps over the paddy crops in the 
field making the paddy ears expand suddenly.® The 


1, psrumr 

iSotiifi QisQis^ir^ 

Slc^Asiutjb sirAaL£)i (Bfirjpiih 

Q^eSuSar 

2, Qsirijasmr 
^tuib 

aujDtswA ^jb/D ^thuA 

8» s(i$ACidsrC.(B ^a)A(§$i9baru 

UiiuA(^u>€S)ffi^ ^euSuuSar psw^th, 

4, QtuaarQaarA ^(flisr fimr^ssna QtufSju 
uffioru uAtfA 

€urA(!§&8ssr jirA(Sj^taarir 

6, itAgfo^ih QurAma Sfeordfuil. 
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£Si^uS9ith LfA.a^th sAmtear Qura^ . 

4Fir^A 9^iEr0U>. 

tuArdfirtlQ QisAtSar •iirAcs «S4liu^ 

QfiL^AQQfffi 
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ripe mango fruit drops down into the deep waters 
of the tank, with the sound ‘tuhim’.^ 

Even while depicting the mountain scenery, 
the elephant is pictured as rooting out trees and 
fighting the tiger with great ferocity and entering 
the field and damaging the tinai crop.” The 
stream falls down and looks like a white flag on 
the heights of the mountain.® The manat creeper 
by the side of a block of rock is pictured to climb 
over the elephant sleeping nearby since it is there 
like a block of rock.^ The picture of a wild pig is a 
complete one and it includes the description of its 
-daily life in the mountains.® It drinks water of a 
rocky pool, eats the cempu roots, comes down on 
a rock that appears like a sleeping she - elephant, 
treads on brushing on its way the bunches of the 


^thuffith QsrsStir 
mi.thLfiS9u ^orcBT ofisoisiu 

^(pQtAfiDT dtnfilh. —Aka. 280 

2, a.ujrui(j$tjq lurSstr 

fiimrauiifi fflaothtSar lAWthui^^ 
m~jpiLf€8 M-r/Ds 
&jpi^9bsru QuQi^tiiqesrih 
8, stiSjDmfl QtuAQdiru^ ^sQuui; ^rarvuir 
S!(fi^(sth ^luris^Qfisrmjpi 

4. urter iJbrsQsri^ 

5. mtttS rji fi^ear m«uQiuiBjfi utQ^CiiS^ 

Qtufi/rQQji" ^m-€sr ut^a-ini^rij umj9 
umjDisebr Ai^mr uq^SsI 

Xoifi fimar Q^thiSm 

iSei^t^th ^orcBT Qsir(ifiiii9y;>m(S lormfiij 

fioirtar 

luirjuiQ^iris amjnntrCi ui^r^irCt 
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kvitalam flowers and has its back besmeared with 
their pollen so as to look like a touchstone with dust 
of gold, eats the tinai ears and sleeps there in a 
happy mood. 

The descriptions of the maritime region are 
equally full of such pictures of motion and action. 
A group of shrimp fish is said to attack the vessel 
sailing in the sea.^ The waves dash on the shore 
and sound like a drum and damage the small burrows 
of the crabs.“ The waves are numerous and 
their white tops ckish and split and scatter spray.® 
The vast surface of water is a grand spectacle and 
is said to shake itself when the wind blows on the 
surface.® 

In the desert tract, the iruppai flowers blown 
by the violent wind drops down on the rocks below 
like the round dice called kalanku carved out 
of the tusks of the elephants. ‘ The elephant hears 
the blended notes of the musical instruments of 
the musicians and mistakes it for the roar of a tiger,, 
gets angry, attacks a blossomed v^tikai tree, tears 

Qirisi(^itiru uiruiSfar ^irsareoih QuQ$fSj^es>jD^ 

;SiBr/5/S0 rse^aeDth /sricgih 

ffljptQQim afljoeS^ C^ucnu. —Aka. 152 

2. Sijpieff Q^trSaru udr€ffi 

.j/fiDCUfior &jjpiinSasr ffl«s»/suju qm'iB 

^esdlmeuiTiu QpirSlear —Kuiu. 328 ^ 

3. Lara3($ii iDtS^ensrO Quartufi^ 

QaianrL-&o<s 

fBskrusd eu^anh l/cubt/^. —'Patirrup. 42 

4. mtnffiQsirars t/cnrAti/s limtjDOJir^ 

QPlfiiaigfimrO utsBisL^A. —Ibid. 46 
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oflf one of its branches and wearing it on its head 
makes a roar that echoes in the mountain rocks.*^ . 

Thus everywhere it is motion and action that 
fascinate the poet more than colours and sounds 
which also he mentions but briefly and rarely. 
Anyhow it has to be said that he is very poor in 
his sense of fragrance. The objects mentioned in 
his poems are numerous and they include many 
flowers like the lotus, the ampul, etc., but it is a 
wonder that their fragrance is not depicted. The 
descriptions of the different kinds of scents of 
flowers require an accurate study of the seasons and 
the periods in which they blossom and spread their 
fragrance and it is clear from this why the poet 
who has depicted Nature in so many poems is so 
silent regarding references to seasons and periods. 

But Paranar has exhibited his interest in obser¬ 
vations of midnight, rainy clouds and the chill 
north wind. There are four artistic descriptions 
of the midnight,** three of the clouds in the sky* 
and one of the north wind which is an apostrophe.* 
One description is of a night bright with the moon¬ 
light and full of disturbances with the barking of 


1. uasraareDLa ofiffioiih upsSsomh 

gjiujDjStu jfffthQuirQ 
^reSssr tfsuOcnuiur 

j^dartu^ 

mpuqeSs tuiuiaaBjn 

wenjrda^d’Lf efQpiip CSiUBaenaCi 

■ QuQ^^SiSair qjitisiQij iSartB^par 

i£iru3(§^ ^esfliQup 

,.,9umifittjtAA eSiumsarQ Siedthuu —l^inap. 41 

2. AlOk. 122. 125. 142. 162. 

8. Ibid. 126, 162; Kura. 247. 

4. AkA. m. 
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dogs and the hooting of owls.' Another night is 
dead-silent and even the sleepless fish in the sea are 
said to sleep.® The third description is of a 
night chill and cold with dew-fall.* The fourth 
is of-a night with an ocean-like dark sky and 
heavy showers of rain and frequent lightning and 
incessant thunder causing great anxiety to the 
villagers.* 

The clouds moving in the sky after pouring 
rain at night are compared to the elephants mildly 
walking after their ruttish adventure is over.* 
They are said to pour at night and to surround 
the mountain cliffs at dawn like carded cotton.* 
The rain pours at all places without distinguishing 
the fertile lands from the barren and the empty 
tanks from the broad fields and is therefore com¬ 
pared to a patron who never distinguishes his 
bards one from another but favours them all 
equally.® 


i. 

Aka. 122, 


2, 

^L^AUfcBT lEmQetrw ajwinth* 

—Ibid. 142 

3, 

iSmjD urfSfC. 

—Ibid. 125 

4. 

c —cdtot lotrs e3»thi3m 

M.(J$OtjairQ sjBdpenjD 



^jSiutr ww^t£y> mC^rsrmr, 

—Ibid. 162 

6, 

lurdar Quroou 

QuiujfiwujS /BirSfu 



mubQfiriu «3»uiL9^ 

—Ibid. 128 

e. 

QurffiiSfi srifisS 



(B9r($iuir ^0^^* 

—Nm. 247 

7. 

^mmirniuj/b Qurffiii^th 

-^Pam. 142 


"Q/tDfttjir i3M-tSt6r lorJf, 
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There is nothing peculiar in the description-, 
of a sunset in a stanza in AkanSnuru/ but the 
following picture is of some interest. The wild 
cat seeks food to feed its hungry mate that gave 
birth to young ones, hides itself beside a large 
receptacle of varaku and watches silently for the 
opportunity to catch the domestic fowl there. 
The sunrise is briefly mentioned in a simile which 
describes a king seen on a decorated chariot.® 

Paranar’s sense of form and colour has been 
so developed that throughout his poems he gives 
comparisons of the most appropriate and most 
arresting type. For every description of colour, or 
form, there is some flower or stem or some 
such object brought in for comparison. The lady’s 
paleness of complexion in separation and sorrow is 
like the colour of the pi rkku flower.® The 
shoulder is compared to the lovely part between 
the two nodes of a well grown bamboo.® Her eyes 


Lfcoisisibau Quiua-ri^ 

LOQfiQiu 
. QiirSfor 

(geSajUf, eauisi^aar ^jomjD 

amasrmesi^u tSaareSe^ tLiuisx^u^ 


fioflrLftsur cr0;ij9«ir 

Qi7«src8^<£ seSru^ 

QiejbjiSa^ uirg-mt^th. 

—Aka. 367 

itQuj, ^a>ia($8arC/ QuirsBaiQ 

Qa^^^iruSjbjui MeSSgsr, 

—Pota. 4 

LlfiA^euit iSiflar gr^iruieoir sQuuO 
uap8») uiriuiB^ 

—Aka. 135 

Q^rdm . 

Qtuttjmuii ^mreaHtsiU. 

— lUd. ua 
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are like the kuvalai flowers’’ and her complexion 
like the colour of the dmpal stem when its skin 
is peeled off.’ The soft tongue of the great scholars 
is compared to the ilavu petal.® The move¬ 
ment of the needle in stitching the open wounds of 
the warriors wounded in the battle field is compared 
to that of the kingfisher that dips itself into the 
tank to catch fish.* The flags waving over the high 
buildings appear like the waterfalls from the heights 
of mountains.* Nature is referred to even in 
comparisons describing abstract feelings. The 
heroine pining in the absence of her lover consoles 
herself and says that her mind has suffered much like 
the cobra that has lost its gem.' The poet’s inte¬ 
rest in depicting motion is again revealed in his 
comparison of the paleness that appears and dis¬ 
appears in her complexion to the duckweed in a 
tank that separates at the touch and re-joins and 
covers again by the removal of the hand from 
the water.’ 


i. 

QSkiBar frisQjsifio) weDffiiasarm 

—Nar, 6 

2. 

Xrtuarr 

loresiLo, 

—Ibid, 5 

8 . 

gl<aiJi<JOir Jiaresr isirtSar 

LfjDiJS^ 4m.jpiLb Lftiajf^ujirir, 

--Aka. 142 

4 . 

dSmCSps^ Q^irtLiSAr uedHatLiih 

QisQ^eum tmSi 

Qns(Bajid uriBjs ai($€Uff tAirrt/. 

—Patinrup. 42 

5. 

^Q^sSaSAr 

QsaHiLpSar ^^geuQifUi Q4BirLf.jsiL^A(§ih, 

~^Ibid. 47 

6 . 

QtAiJUBoaR uirthiSar 

^rifierar Qis^3^, 

—Aka. 872 

7. 

m[(^ahr(3aitafi 

uir&t ^jDdjD aif^aod- 

tBQmufi aSQaiiifiC/ «ur(2flr. 

—Euru, 899 
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In a single stanza in Akananuni, there are 
nine beautiful similes in a series.^ The tusk of a 
wild boar is very hard, and the hairs on its body are 
like the bamboo roots. The rocky pool resembles 
the beating side of the drum. The cempu has 
sapphire-like leaves and bulbous roots like balls of 
boiled rice. The rock on which the boar comes 
down looks like an elephant sleeping. The water 
of a fountain is abundant like that of a river. The 
white kiitalam flower just blossoming resembles 
the perching posture of a crane. The kutalam 
pollen found on the dark skin of the boar is like 
the dust of gold seen on a touchstone. This is 
enough to prove that the ix)et revels in appreciating 
the beauties of Nature and in comparing one with 
another and painting pictures of different types. 
Similar one is found in the apostrophe to the north 
wind in Akananuru.* 

The epithets and verbs he uses in his descrip¬ 
tions are felicitous and full of suggestions and 
enable the reader to visualize the objects described. 
The lotus has flame-like flowers, long stems and 
broad leaves.® The vallai is the creeper thin and 

1. fkiuSfjSj^ Jimar ^euCSujiB^ LO(^uiSar 

Col€u^ir(S€uir ^oror uarj$ 

umjDisaar ^saar uqj^Q 

^arar Qs^ihiSeiar 

LSaarL^ih Jtmwsr tprii^Ci 

ojwjpiQs^rm ^sesrasr amjpt^o'Ci uu.rjirtj 
iss^&ldssrs (90^09 

QieuriSaall ^eSifiispB Qtuaarsk. fiireir^^ 

Quriar^mir <sLlL.&ir etQuu, 

2. Ibid. 125. 

«SariQdr ^arw tiL^a-s8(B pBinamjri 
^dljbjpi^ Q^eB ^48rar 
»L^itCt^is jgiriomr. 
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tubular.^ The dog is sharp-toothed and has its 
tail curled to the right.* The owl has a rough and 
strong mouth.’ The iruppai flower is rounded 
and cone-shaped.* The elephant’s trunk is strong 
and large like the trunk of a palmyra tree.’ The 
wild cat has rounded legs and greenish eyes.® The 
domestic cock has dewlap-like part resembling 
tender leaves, thickly set hairs on the neck and 
bright crest like the murukku flower.’ The 
shrimp is a fish with soft hair-like part in the head 
and curved shape.® The fig tree has white 
branches.® The kutali is short-stemmed.The 
swan is a bird with bright soft feathers and red 
legs and strong tireless flight.^^ There are many 
such epitets and verbs of apt description. 

Piciz Antaiyar 


There are three poems of this poet which con¬ 
tain descriptions of Nature.^ The poet seems to 


J. 

9jm8ar .^luQsirtsf^. 

^»Uii3ar 

—Aka. 6 



—Ibid. 876 

2. 

tsmiQiuuS jbjv 

—lUd. 122 



3. 


—Ibid. 

4 . 

^(B/saflir SiQSumus 

—Ibid, 136 

o* 

uQfrQjf jptififi 

—Ibid. 148 



6. 

(^eBuju^ QeuQ^Sl^ mudisaiir. 

—Ibid. 867 

7. 

Q^irt^jb/Se^ Q^jiJu»u3i‘ fr(S^fie9r 
Qifdr^Hx asairuu .si^ar 

—Ibid. 


Qis/bpS^ 

8. 


—Ibid. 376 

9. 

Q«i<Bbr(3«irll($ 

—Kufu. 24 

10. 


—Ibid. 60 

11. 

^soA^Qui^ Q#®«r« juararih 

Oisrarusufi 
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have lived near the mountains as well as the sea¬ 
shore. In a stanza in Akan5nuru he describes the 
clouds that pour rain at night and wash away the 
wounds of the elephant which fought the tiger; in; 
the early morning these clouds overspread the 
mountain with a white haze like the smoke round 
the potter’s kiln.’- 

In a stanza in Narrinai, there is a descrip¬ 
tion of the seashore with the pleasant shade of the 
punnai tree/ the ceaseless sound of waves and the 
long-legged cranes seeking fish there.® There is an 
interesting picture of the mother crane dropping a 
small fish into the mouth of its young one that has 
been all along calling its mother from its nest 
on a high branch. 

The third stanza is in Purananuru and is an 
apostrophe to the swan that seeks fish in the 
Kumari shore on the south and flies in the evening 
to the mountains on the north. ’ By addressing the 
bird, the poet expresses his affectionate feelings 
towards his friend the Cola king called Koppe- 
runcOlan. In it the evening sky is painted with 

i. A-UJiii($nses)L^ 

0«(p6u£l(r eSqfiOqaijr 

^9$ 

Lf€Siiriu Qeuemweajffi a«Dau^<s 

qmauSm Qfi/rtirjpjih, —<Aka. 308- 

2 . eSofsCi 

LfmSasr a^ujirdiGiDjru 

QumL^Qiur(2 < 

Kar. 91 

3 . ^arsara^Qa^euA (B€>9uA 

. 9Sitoiu90 miriboujrth €Siatujpjq 

(QtAiBiuth Qua^ti^mjD ^uSmr torrsfi 
tuu.toBuu Qutur(!gm)mt ^uSarm, 


—Pun. 67 
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the full moon shining bright and beautiful like the 
fa.ce of the king. 

PerimEvjiirur Kilar 

Perufikunrur seems to be the village of the 
poet and, as signified by the name, the village 
was probably situated in a mountainous region. 
Most of the poems describe the mountain scenery 
and testify to the poet’s intimate knowledge of 
this region. 

There are evidences in these poems to suggest 
that the poet has observed the beauties of the 
mountains from various angles, from the top and 
from the bottom, from afar as well as from 
near. A male elephant slips down a slope 
and falls into a pit when its mate tries to save it 
by rooting out trees, breaking the branches and 
throwing them into the pit so that they may 
serve as steps to its mate to come up.^ This 
violent plucking and piling of branches resounded 
beyond the high mountain. Perhaps the poet 
had heard the noise from the top itself. The 
sounding cataract is to him the drum c^led 
•*.tan^umai\^ 

In another stanza there is a description of a 
rainy night in which the lightning flashes as if the 
mountain winks.’ This imagery is conceivable only 

1. €uirmffi §fdiQiu firipsfm 

uCBsQA stHpjSm QrrdBiu 

tiifutf. QpjpisSttj Qu(j^Lbrtj 

^atArd/grtu —Aka. 8 

i?. duipiriufi Qi^nOftrC, i^mmr 

^009 Qifificsih QuQ^mmr* —Nm. $47 

ii>$tf0cDi)bBij ujpdurA iBinrUA 

^jbQ(sd Qrfimpisath iamipsds» 
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if one sees a mountain in a dark night from a dis¬ 
tance. The poet himself in a simile speaks of a 
mountain that seems as if standing and gazing at 
the world.^ Yet another stanza refers to the height 
of the mountain which looks as if it peeps into the 
sky thrusting its towering cliff.® 

Even regarding the descriptions of the ways of 
life of the animals there, the poet evinces his inti¬ 
mate and accurate knowledge of them. His picture 
of the bear that thrusts its hand-like foreleg into an 
anthill and digs and hurts the snake inside brings 
before the reader’s eye the actual scene.* This usually 
takes place at midnights. The tiger kills the wild 
boar and draws it through the forest making the 
whole place stink.* The watchman in the tinai field 
places a trap for the pig but an unfortunate tiger is 
trapped.® The monkey leaps about and plays with 
the mountain goat called varutai,* 

There is a picture of an evening in the dewy 
season called acciram (or arciram)' This season 
is described in another stanza also as one in which 


i. 

tSm-jUfSiTfur u^ar igdriLSu, 

—Pan. 211 

z. 

eur&rq(^ fiduoj (gearjoih. 

— Nai. 847 

s. 

iFiujb LfjbjDfl^ mtrihqp^^ 

(giQ^thlS €Ua)^U QU0/S6!D« fff JD9Sip 
€um^SSlir 

—Aka. a 


urihtfUifim uir^iL 
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—Ibid. 
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fidasrajim QsffiA ^fituu Lformior 

StjOiQurfi tninLii^uj Qu0<0a^ 

—Nai. 118 ^ 
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—Ibid. 
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the clouds pass on to the south and by pouring rain 
make the mountains green with shrubs and creepers 
growing luxuriantly.^ The poet has a partiality for 
showers of rain and floods and streams. P'our of 
his stanzas describe the rain with lightning and 
thunder.^ In a stanza in Palirruppattu, there is 
painted in two lines a picture of a flood and 
the stanza is, therefore, aptly called ventalaic 
cempunal (water red in colour with white head i.e. 
flood of reddish muddy water with waves white on 
the surface).® It is said to carry with it sandalwood 
and eaglewood from the mountains, pass though 
the regions with abundant foam and direct its 
course to the sea. There are brief references to 
the sea coast* and to the agricultural fields.® The 
poet in a humorous mood imagines the marriage of 
a big snail with a conch at day-time in the shade of 
an ampal leaf.® The house-sparrow feeds on the 
rice in the field and with its mate rests in its nest.’ 


1. ^«DjDaQ«flri9. mesifiCiU^i- 

^irth jishaOuO 

Quq^thniuA 

(aipBjb(Svrn SliriB^th srtbi, 

2. Ibid. 6, 112, 847; Para. 147. 

Qpmtdluj Qwthqmm, 

4. a-jDisri) ^mi(gtur« Lfasriff 

jfimtMnrA ^CDL.«CB>ir WLmL^pBQ^th 
UL^U€!DU* 

6» auip^ur ^esnn §^9ut3«ifr 

uffiiar 

d. t/£p««ira) ^ihuA 
sfiriQ^riLQ 

mrSm midbrOujirO u^^Lo^arih Lf^autht 
7. ih8ar^m»fi amfiiuoK-^ O^aia) 

urasrr anhiSer »SlQsrw(B tuiuunrar 

i7c9ic9ar (si^thmuO 

Ou 0 ^Q^a:i QaAtSesr «iri449 tuririijfifim 
Qumt^Qiu$r(2 


—Nar. 5 


—Patirrup. 86 


—Ibid. 87 
—Ibid. 90 


—Pura. 266 
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in all such verses, the epithets to various objects of 
Nature are themselves such connotative touches 
that they enable the readers to visualize the pictures. 
For example, the shade of the dmpal leaf is not 
simply mentioned but it is the shade oi a broad 
leaf of the dmpal with tubular stem.^ The male 
sparrow is that which has a black neck and lives 
in the houses and its mate has a grey back.® The 
descriptions are thus made vivid with a wealth of 
living details. 

In addition to descriptions of the marutam 
region, the poet depicts the mountains and the 
tainy clouds. Even when he has to praise his 
patron Kutakkoc Ceral Irumpori, he compares his 
army and the noise of the royal drum to the moun¬ 
tain and the roaring thunder of the rainy clouds.* 

Peiun Eaucikanar 

He is a poet of the night clouds as in both of 
his poems he describes the rainy clouds in dark 
nights.* In one stanza, the heroine looks at the 
dark sky and observes the movements of the clouds 
in the light emitted by the glow-worms among the 
branches of a jack tree.* The second is an apost- 

!• ^thuA —-Para. 266 

2» . 

Qociol.* ~Ibid. 818 

8. (garjpf^ Oaf^M/cb ^rmih (Jurcu 

QprQrqpi jsirgar, *-lbid. 211 

4. Nar. 44. 189. 
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rftphe to the clouds themselves.^ The hero has 
returned home in time before the commencement of 
the rainy season, and therefore feels thankful to the 
clouds for pouring in torrents after his return and 
wishes them a glorious career over the cliffs of the 
mountains throughout the world. He is in such a 
happy mood that he is able to appreciate the clatter 
of the pouring rain and compares it to the sweet 
tune of the ydl. 

.^^runcittiraaar 

All his poems are on purapporul or subjects 
other than love, and there is no necessity for him 
to describe the kafupporul or objects of Nature 
as background for his themes. Yet, whatever he 
refers to in his comparisons is very apt and interest¬ 
ing and is enough to prove his observation and 
appreciation of the beauties of Nature. 

Women who have lost their husbands cast off 
bangles as a mark of widowhood and this is com¬ 
pared to the shedding off of the petals of the 
plaintain flower one by one when finally the stem 
is left without any beauty.® In another simile, the 
description of the Ganges is most appropriate and 


1. turret 

Li<o«ia9«r ii9»Sliu 

9ii3&ar . 

^ffCiQuiuA QurySisfi Oturdiu* —Nar. 1S9 

2. mtffio’ m.(!gtju er^sSiu 
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highly realistic.^ The clouds rise from the sea^ 
gather themselves, appear dark and huge like 
mountains in the sky, roar with thunder and pour 
in torrents ; when such a rainy season is past and 
when the summer reigns supreme making the tanks 
and rivers everywhere dry, the Ganges flows full 
of water for the benefit of the whole of mankind. It 
is a fact that there are floods in the Ganges mostly 
in summer as it is then that the snow in the Hima¬ 
layas melt and flow into the Ganges. This the 
poet Peruncittiranar describes in a comparison while 
referring to the bountiful help rendered by the 
patron Kumanan in the absence of other patrons. 

There are two descriptive touches of the 
burial ground® and one of the Mutiram hills.® In 
the description of the hills, a male monkey is pic¬ 
tured to take possession of a ripe jack fruit of thorny 
rind and beckon to its mate with its forelegs thereby 
resembling human beings signifying their call to 
others with their hands. 


1. ^(ip£uu> 

meiirQQe=€oA (g(fSC/ 

Quq^loBu G^irarjDw 

audi^QfiITjm a(^68Qiuif(B GluiU9)9u.tsr 
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cAarLf«D;S crtfaxrii) Q&^arjji^estiri smi9S>S9 
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2. *s9Q^fS 
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^riuQJtar srimsqtJb «.if.£jr 

Qusnu ^ujQiaw® QuC u,rai(jg wytia^gth 

«r(9. 
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Peruntalaic Cattaxiar 

There are two brief, yet beautiful, pictures of 
the north wind and the dewy season.^ One refers 
to the midnight when all are asleep and when there 
is rain ; the north wind blows and the eye-like 
karuvilai flowers wave and look like the spots on 
the peacock’s tail.® The other is of the cranes that 
perch on the sugarcanes and cry aloud unable to 
bear the chill north wind and the drizzle accom¬ 
panying it; the paddy ears with the edges of the 
grains like the ends of fire, bend and wave towards 
the south ridge.® 

The poet compares his own feelings, when the 
patron whom he approached for favour disappointed 
him, to those of the birds which fly a long distance 
seeking fruits in a mountain and return with great 
disappointment.* 

i. Akn. IS. 262. 

8, jsmrqari ssisrQuwwi msriamtr 

^(BuiuSmt tSeSuSt^ «uir€i!iU,Qtuir(B 

^jbjD luriath, •—Nar. 262 - 

8, a/ar§UttjA 
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'.Pertmtevanar 

There are two descriptions of a desert tract 
with the birds and animals suffering without food 
in the abnormal heat of the prolonging summer.' 
The branches of the yA tree with high trunks are 
dry without leaves and there is seen on it a kite 
looking at its mate hungering for flesh.® Its 
feathers are said to be scorched on account of the 
burning heat there. The male elephant is said to 
feed its hungry herd with the inside of the trunk of 
the ya tree which it butts and gores with its 
strong tusks.* 

A stanza in Narrimi is an apostrophe to the 
owl that has its abode in the deep recess of a tree on 
the bank of the village tank. In two lines the poet 
pictures the bird and brings it before the reader’s 
imagination as having a sharp bent bill, clear round 
eyes, sharp nails, straight flight and strong build. 
Its shriek at night is said to be alarming and the 
lady-companion promises it a fine and pleasant dish 
of meat boiled in ghee and fried flesh of rats if 


1. Aka. 61; Knni. 265. 

2, itmarifi uftsfi QaQrsfiirm tuw^^u 
QurffiOJeifl OPifiA^th i/a)Q«0CBr tuturSISm- 

QutsiL^Qfimth (JmiriS 
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B, QurfifiA swffi 
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Qu(rfiSmf aLjpfuA 

• ''^i^tja(§uLf lurAr. —Sato. 266 
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only it kept silent at nights when the hero conaes 
on visit.^ 

Pemmpatuznanar 

There is nothing peculiar except that his des¬ 
criptions abound in audition. The wind blows and 
the dry seeds of the vakai sound like the drum beaten 
in accompaniment to a rope-dance.® The thunder 
roars and seems to shake and turn over the moun¬ 
tain.* The birds chirp and gather in the branches 
of the banyan tree seeking its fruits again and again 
all the days of the year.* Even the north wind » 
described to malce the continuous sound in the 
dark nights.® 

Peyanar 

He is the author of the last hundred of Aihku- 
£unuru and a few other poems in the other antho¬ 
logies; he is a poet of the forest region that appears 
most beautiful in the early winter, especially in the 
evenings. There are descriptions of the late winter 

1. aihfipr suiraSa 
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. ua3jb(Sf .S<3 ia, «»Nar. 8S 

2, uen/DuS^ BrAOurjrd 

€urta>s QeutirQasrjDJSH •—KufU. J 

8, iBrABttstir dSaifliricsui m,(StJ9gpiih, •—Nar, 2 

4, fBL^B{r^Bssr.u,U9iUfpih 

B.Buru,arui LSeBgftth 

Q^eamr -r*Para. 199 

8* SfthQiaar 

f turmu. Qur^gi* 
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and the dewy season also but they are very brief 
and rare, while most of the stanzas deal with the 
early winter and the flowers blossoming and the 
animals and birds playing merrily during the 
season. 

The stags leap about the forests with their 
hinds.' The fresh showers make the frogs happy 
so that in every pit and pool their croaking is 
heard.^ The bees hum over the newly-blossomed 
flowers in every shrub and creeper.* The peacocks 
begin their dance.* The skylark is content and is 
quiet and happy by reason of the heavy rain that 
pours.® The hares run here and there; and when 
the watchmen fling some seeds at them, they 
timidly retreat into the coverts nearby.' From 
the anthills the winged whiteants start their flight.’ 


i. 

toL^ijLS&aot 

vjp/Liasri aL.€U€Si^uj amjB-M A_dCiai. 

—Aka. 234 

2, 

€Uif}jfi€nra Qfieoijr 

—Ain. 46S 


^rirQ^iru.(a QmQp 

—Ibid. 468 


(Bficsifr Q^eSiLi-., 

—Ibid. 494 

3. 

uesRtusirir iSBeireSm &rAeuinuff 
jieSipuu. 

—Ibid. 447 


QpaRiO iJieojr* 

—Ibid. 494 


Quitirumpp 

QP938a) isjpfUieorp pirpii5ium,pi tmp. 

—Aka. 234 

4. 

mrjpith isjpiisp^iar qpeS^ 
tSmCBm Quireo 

^eaafiiSp QjQ^ihQuirenp iHiSoif 

—Ain. 418 


tAessflfSp <SprmsiLfth^ 

—Ibid. 431 


iS^CSea- Qursutii Lo@«a>@ 

...Ibid. 492 

5. 

miiranh uri^ oipA^isiris 
pia^iu qp^i* 

—Ibid. 418 

e. 

ittorhi Otumaa'tp sraicur ctf# 
isjpun^ui qpeStar ^(BiiiasQfiujA ^i/lqih. 

—Ibid. 421 

n 

Q«(9@Q#u) qppth miuA uajr* 

—Ibid. 497 
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The flowers mullai, konrai, t^ri, pitavu, 
etc., are described artistically. The konrai flowers 
are said to be like small patens of gold.^ The 
poet uses a picturesque phrase when he mentions 
that the konrai blossoms garlands, meaning that 
the bunches are like garlands. The talavu bud 
is like the beak of the kingfisher and the bee hums 
over it and opens its petals.'^ The mullai buds 
are as bright and white as the moonlight itself.’ 

The red ground of the pastoral region looks as 
if adorned by the various flowers of different 
colours and scents dropping down on it.* The gold¬ 
like konrai flowers falling into a pit on the way 
make it appear like a box of gold coins with its lid 
opened.* 

The poet has a peculiar interest in comparing 
the beauties of Nature observed in this part of 
the region with the aspects of beauty of the heroine 
herself. The heroine’s forehead is depicted to 
smell like the forest region that has become fertile 
and fresh after rain,* and also like the mullai 
flowers that blossom in the rainy season.’ The 


i. 

^jp/ihuA lAco/r. 

— Aid. 497 

2. 

uallQi&ri" fioreSm- ^irAtuinu^ Q^thQfisnm* 

—Ibid. 447 

S. 

^coa9ar jimstr Qmiffsihq QuessU^ 



a tu^ib (ipebftu. 

—ibid. 454 

4. 

Qf€^w4loD io0arficor fir^iuu 



LfMihtf Sle^uj euruSeo' Lfp(3fu. 

—Ibid. 496 


liL.CUUt LOGOFfi fiOTFUlh IS&OTUJS 



sFit^eSeF Qa0-«0ri_ sFCPrih, 

—Ibid. 499 

5. 




QFtwmFSijD Qa^Atur 



QurmQuiu 

—Kara, m 

6. 

mrjpiui isjptfSfior ly/pcffcor. 

—^Ain. 418 

7. 

mrjpiih (y>ib4b) tAo)#-. 

—Ibid. 498 
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peacock is compared to the heroine, herselfl,^ and 
the timid look of the deer to her look.® While in 
separation, the paleness of her eyes is compared to 
the colour of the konrai flowers and the eyes 
themselves to the kuvalai blossoms." 

PeyanSr is so much interested in depicting the 
beauties of this region that one of his poems is an 
apostrophe to the region itself.^ It is an address 
by the hero who,on his return home, perceives the 
fresh appearance of the land made beautiful by the 
gold-like konrai blossoms and the honeyed kaya 
flowers and the tonri flowers seen everywhere. 

Since he has often described the fresh showers 
conventionally belonging to this region, one can 
expect descriptions of the atmospheric changes in 
the sky. He only mentions the rainbow in one of 
the stanzas and refers to the rain commencing its 
pouring.' But these are not up to one’s expecta¬ 
tion. There is not a single description about the 
movement of the clouds in the sky and this only 
proves that the poet’s eye observes with interest the 
beauties of the earth than those of the sky. There 


i. 

iSmQGsr Qurgnth ui^€a)(gf 


2. 

iBasrCBear Gurso unTLOQ^eirQ Qfswmm. 

—Ibid. 

3. 

Q&wmiaiflu u^iSjS gL«maeir 



(§€BrjDa (Buireofi 

Q>ftra)«a9wdr Qupjoofr Q^AQurir 



tSujQearQih 

§uiuLoir&fr Qiifi tjairGjD* 

—Ibid. 600 

4 . 

Qu/rmOasrar tAOBflQiuar^ 

Qfiibu($ atrujir LOeod’i/s Gfi(r^jSQajir(^ 
n€aretfr&)th LffiGoi tie^Saari 



sa-tiiafiuj «u0^a> lurGio 

^iffantuQiurQ ^li/isaih 

—Ibid. 420 


Q*rwB < 

orffitB G^rt-Q/Bri^A 6arG/u 

—Ain. 42a 
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are no doubt reasons for this; the earth is full of 
fascinating colours and forms and attractive scents 
besides various sounds and appeals to almost all the 
senses of the poet, whereas there is comparatively 
nothing in the sky except the colourful changes d 
the clouds to attract him. 

In one of his descriptions of the late winter, 
there is a brief reference to the moon seen during 
day and consequently appearing white but not 
bright.^ The poet compares the white pakanrai 
flower to this pale moon. In the stanzas dealing 
with the dewy season, the north wind is described 
along with the fall of dew.® The poet says that 
the dew-fall is such that the whole earth is 
shivering with cold.® Here his vision is very wide, 
and he sees the earth as a whole in his imagination. 

He is one of the poets who have mentioned 
the skylark and as in the case of the other poets, 
there is no description of the bird, probably because 
it is not visible even to the poet’s searching eyes.* 

Peralavayar 

Though there are only three poems of 
this poet, in these he exhibits himself as a great 
word-painter. His pictures are very interesting and 
realistic. The churning rod of a milkmaid hangs in 
front of a thatched hut and the young calf there 

X, QtutirtiB ^ ifiO 

usar«D^ tAwumi-, —Ain* 456 

2. ^(sthugH —Ibid^ 479 

^(SihumS ^9ar^iu crAv. * —-Ibid* 479 

4, mroirth uri^ 

piuSiiu Lffiof* --Ibid. 416 
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licks the rod.^ The kami tree is pictured with its 
short trunk and flowers that blossom in garland¬ 
like bunches.® 

The picture of a mountain on a rainy day 
is also interesting.’ The heavy downpour of rain 
is accompanied by the din of roaring thunder while 
the mountain with tall bamboo groves near the 
clefts echoes it. The mountain itself seems to be 
shaken by it. The elephant bespattered with mire 
on. the forehead tramples over the kulavi flowers 
and,: then breaks ofif the branches of the jack tree.* 

The poet has not restricted himself to any 
particular region or to any particular aspect in his 
range of observation. 

Peri Cattanar 

Though there are a few poems in which he des¬ 
cribes the scenery of mountains, he is mainly a 
maritime poet. 

The sea and the thickly grown grove on the 
sea coast are, in the poet’s imagination, like the 
moonlight and darkness side by side.* The bios- 

!• fSisfiuSi’ 

««arj2VA/r(u s-wnmiuu QpofrfiA 

ul^AoCi uiB/strO (gfihrnu. -—Aka. 87 

Osartsifi —Ibid* 296 

9, 

4trthL/cBL^ eSu.resth &«oihutJ urun^L^mrjji 
sQAcgfA «rQc9P(9 «ftor^cd 

Quiumtr oirmArn —Kax. 61 

4, Qucsfii^Ar (gareB urtut^ 

S(g^(3^JDi Q*rAs§ffljpf 

Ou«D;S ^ —Ibid, 

Awiyib QurmA 

«L.jirib cr«r jirib d^vrdrjyib. 


-Sum, 81 
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«omed white screwpine flower looks like the broken 
tusk of an elephant, and the blowing westwind 
spreads its pollen on the toy-houses of the 
young girls playing on the sand.^ The wind breaks 
the rising waves, splits the water and throws the 
sprindrift like the soft cotton carded with a 
bow-like instrument.® 

The tall palmyra trees and the blossomed 
punnai trees are everywhere described in the sea 
coast scenes.* The sharp-beaked anril bird 
perches on the palmyra stems and calls its mate in- 
a pining voice.* The village on the sea coast is on 
all sides surrounded by the palmyra trees as a fence.* 
The punnai trees on the sand dunes have a special 
appeal to the poet’s imagination. The bees swarm 
round the trees and hum over the flowers, and the 


hum 

is so loud that it is not possible to hear the 

1. 

iuw9asr m^es>u.(2sir($ ^arar 

pB^riSeaafl 

fiujiaQ(Sib C2«r«nL. 

tuiuAQmffi tosdir /gar^ihm 

—Nar. 299 

2. 

(Suir« 

midlQur^ Qurm^ih* 

—Ibid. 

2 . 

ujrrmiTLj ^k.i’wriu 

guuj9fS(§]rA 

u««ft8r 

litomfih QurvoO Lftaffsfimri 

—Aka. 305 


srefr^th afirdrjpith^ 
tAL^AfSWffi QutirSanrQiuth ^jpirsif 

—kuni. 81 


STQfiisps «0nar« Qe/«nr00.0 
QtuakrQsriLCB ^irjiiui mm>ruj 

m(§4i(3^inLQCi qor&BT QtopQmjeir 

—Nar. 67 


pASlfi Cifiir<^jpiui jiPiBiail. Quarter. 

—Ibid. 828 

4 . 

Aka. S05. 


6. 

dpBwerjpiih ^gi^uLlQumrdBHr 

828 
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tinkli n g of the bells of the chariots running on the 

way/ 

The noise of the waves is twice compared to 
that of the drum called mulavu* The sea is said 
to dance to the tune of the waves and resemble 
those who suffer from incurable wounds and 
restlessly toss in beds.® 

In the descriptions of this poet, the sea coast 
scene is always pictured in an evening setting and 
thus leads one to agree with Naccinarkkiniyar and 
argue that evening is the appropriate period for 
this region and that the term erpatu occurring in 
Tolkappiyam means the evening.* In the picture 
of an evening, the setting sun is depicted to disap¬ 
pear in a mountain leaving the sea coast desolate.* 
The black-legged white cranes after feeding on the 
shrimps rise up and fly to the punnai trees and 
stay there.* In the backwaters the sharks rise 
to the surface with their mates and because of 


i. trssru 

O/SifluiaafI QsiLi^^ih 

2m qesartfl cr(ip^ 0 U 

(ipfpA^JS€Snr <y)ffis9Ar uirem',uSfir muuiuCt 
UffithLfmr uirmwauSAr 

8. Ibid. 

4m Tol. Por, 8 Nac. 

d. Q^iutSs^UiLf Sl«uris^ loaart^Mih 

larAtuaijr loenjoiufl ^mjDLfeoth iJorQfijm 

0m erQpfSfi Qmiair(g(j^(jg 

QwenrddsirtLQ Moriu 

M(sACBsinL(BCi liAtBst SimpQ^raa- L^orCJai.. 


—Nar. 


-Ibid. 67 
—Ibid. 878^ 


—Nai. 6T 


—Ibid.- 
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their movements the flowers therein merge into 
the water and disappear.* 

In the mountain scenery, a male monkey 
•climbs over the trees and drops the ripe fruits from 
there when the young ones peck at them from below.* 
The elephant and the tiger fight and shed blood 
which stinks; but the veAkai blossoms and the 
kulavi flowers spread their fragrance and dispel the 
unpleasant odour.’ The peacock dancing there 
seems as if decorated with the gold-like pollen shed 
by the blossoms of the venkai trees.* There is a 
picture of a honeycomb on the high branch of a 
tall sandalwood tree grown on the heights of a 
mountain*. The bamboos grow in clusters and 
this the poet brings out in a comparison to a large 
family of members closely related to one another.* 


1, M9sairS9irA uairLAenr aruu 

^iriju€sr ^nrtjumr a.enr^ih 
urruqmu. inrsfiiu toAi). 

Quwfimifiu 

ujr8aarQiuir(B LfsSQuriri 
(9(3Q^taseirti qcDct/o (BwAms 
tL( 3 Qs(ifi airjbfith tStoA^sth. 

4» QtuAwo^ ^toAmA QtoAr^Bar^ 

€r(3ihLf9uriu jSjDisfi QurArtfmr jgiAirL^r^i 
uusBfluQgA s.mjDOu 

6 '. mm/D^rA lur^^ AioAtSAr 

Qu(3iaAo 4t^uj AfiuiAoiF 

^iris^ QtMor&IAtir (St9a)jfi 

tSfiFA jfirA(9 O^tlAcDiA 
QtujDUar^ 

‘6, ofiAriuadl ^AA$SAr Q8arQiur(B 
Qu(3AQuiuih fr/sco^. 


—Nu. 


—Knni. 278 


—Ain. 268 


—Ibid. 242 


—Ibid. 
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The poet depicts a heavy fall of rain on the 
mountain when the dark clouds spread all over the 
sky, cover the sun completely and pour in torrents^ 
so that even the herds of elephants shiver.^ The 
poet also appreciates the beauty of the stream on 
the top that resembles when seen from a distance 
a white garland worn by the mountain.® 

There is a reference to the skylark that longs 
for the rain and the poet mentions it as tulinasaip- 
pul, the bird that longs for the rain drops.* The 
poet’s keenness of observation of sights, sounds 
and fragrance is well attested by his descriptions.. 

Poruntil Ilazikiranar 

In two stanzas the poet describes the arid 
desert tract with yS and iruppai trees.* The kite 
perches on the branches of the ya tree and calls to 
its mate in its characteristic shriek.* The owl’s 
harsh hooting is heard like the tune of the instru¬ 
ment called makuli and seems to have some 
signification.* The iruppai trees have low bran¬ 
ches which are tossed by the wind with all the 


1. 

qtiDfituC/ uir^iuij 
mirtsfn tuirmrii 



Smri§€s>F sSSiu 

QuQgihQuiuA siffiffisifl QurifipsM 4 ^ 9 ^* 

—Aka. 214 

9. 


—Ibid. 8 S 

8. 

SfyiaQ* 

—Fan. 19S 

4. 

Akft. 19. 

Q(i^Ctm)uu LfmsirC.(8 

—Aka. 861 

6 . 

B^iursStill uttSjbjpiih luriycir m^rs/sikti 

—Ibid. 1» 

e. 


>-Ibid. 1» 
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leaves withered and fallen away, but with tender 
leaves bright and fire-like in colour.^ 

The heroine’s eyes are compared to the red 
petals of naravu and the blue blossoms of kuvalai, 
and her hands deprived of the bangles to the 
creepers that have shed all the flowers.® She 
hstens to the tick-tick of a lizard predicting her 
lover’s return.* 


Maturai Alalckar Nalar Makanax Mallanar 
(Mallanar son of Alakkar Nalar of Madurai) ' 

The poet depicts the forest region both in its 
arid, rainless state and in its fertile state after fresh 
showers in the early winter. 

When in an arid state, the west wind blows at 
the bamboos and the branches of iUtnai trees and 
deprive them of their leaves ;* it stirs the duk of 
the land and whirls itself ;* the wind is so hot that 
the poet appropriately uses the epithet cr*-»5y 
(fire-mouthed).* The pools are dry and the deer 
search for water, suffer without food, and faint in 


mw^Qura^ /swipSlSar 
^orcsr Qur^thtSar 

8m mp98^ 

iArtSfifp iAc0rOsfr«r .. 

(ipf8r«D« 

u(8m.ih 

qdr^fiQ/gg^Ofi torOmr^ 

4, ^miAiurQ 

Q^fniOitSAa erdimrtui Osjtcdl.. 

J8m iTiffairiuc OsroML.. 


—Aka. 8^ 


^Ibid. 851 

^Ibid. 85a 
' -^bid. 
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the shadeless forest region scorched by the hot 
rays of the summer sun.^ There is a picture of a 
ferocious boar with small eyes and miry back 
that falls a prey to the wild beast called kd^ay 
which is in turn hunted by the mountaineers 
and deprived of the prey.® 

The wild fowl satiated with the buds sleeps 
in a place where the pepper-creepers grow and 
shed their seeds.® 

In the fertile pastoral region where the. mullai 
and the pitavu blossom, the peacocks play and the 
stags leap about with their hinds.* 

The poet has a keen musical ear as evidenced 
by his reference that the wayfarers listen to the 
cry of the kite and compare it to the musical tune 
called Hi* 


lOL^utSSssar ojtuA^Qur/i 

^jjoimiuth 

a.eirmifr QarmumSm psarr 

—Aka 

S9jv«finr u^jSu QuQg^^sBr 

Glwaar 

Q€umsuSlu um.Slujr Qmriu^/s 
(Ssr^iu QsirsArL- 
«r«rfihr Quturit^th 

— Nar. 88 

fflfiiris&ar Qfiisgr^tu turrm-ih 

a.^a’6S/iS furuiSdr 

—Ibid. 207 

XS«Mr«rir« 

mojQiriu Qjr6sr(y>€s)s 

—Aka. 144 

ibt—ui39anr tiJDtBdr 

touthuuSir «.«or. 

—Ibid. 314 

QjsrcsQpms eSiHisfi ofit^isrA tSi^tSiv 
mtuCBiur ^rQMtiSjbjp/ tMmtdIi" 

mstJbwar (Sfirafl sQuuCi muQiumr 
aaStSmth uuS^th. 

—Ibid. 844 

ditmij QsfiA 

rntt^miruju (3umt^ oia^fipth uuSqjfth 

SlmS(20i‘ lidi(Sir^ 

•^Ibid. 88 
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The epithets the poet uses to describe various 
trees and flowers are arresting. The bamboos, the 
■y& and the naku trees grow tall and straight, and 
this is expressed by the epithets cennilai and 
pokiya.^ The tender leaves of the ya tree are 
forked as described by the epithet kavaimuti.^ The 
mullai bud is white and sharp-pointed.* A pitavu 
with a bent trunk is described and its flowers are 
like moonlight in colour and the buds are in closely 
set bunches.* 

lAaturai Aruvai Vanikan Ilavettanar 

(navettanar, the cloth merchant of Madurai) 

The poet depicts all the regions except the 
sea coast His pictures of the mountain scenery 
are many and leads one to think that he is mostly 
attracted by, or, acquainted with the mountainous 
region. 

In his mountain pictures, there are tall plantsun 
trees that wave their long broad leaves when the 
wind blows so as to stroke the elephant sleeping 
bqlow.* The east wind bends and closes the petals 
of the kdnial flowers and strews them on the 


1. QfisiSSso —A ka 

—Ibid. ^6S 

OurQiu isr(gm — Nar. 88 

2, smtuQpjf it/jr. —Al». 88 

8 . 

mmwtu mtrwQfitas, —Ibid. 144 

4. SmQmmtfi 

tSLmi* —Ibid. 844 

4. 099iht3jb QurQtu mwmfp 

jV«odr<A 

udriiff (uwimrCt mjfgmi(gth 

mAtumf, —Ibid. 
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rocks the flowers then look like the cobra that 
contracts the hood ;* the ears of the tinai crop 
grow fertile like the trunks of the elephantsthe 
echoed roar of the tiger that killed an elephant is 
heard by the mountaineers and is mistaken for the 
thunder of the rainy clouds.* 

The red ground of the pastoral region is beauti¬ 
fully pictured. The fresh showers have made it 
attractive and the sapphire-like karuvilai flowers, 
the bright tonri flowers in the thickets and the 
gold-like blossoms hanging in bunches in the 
konrai branches are all said to adorn the region.* 

In the agricultural tract set in the early sum¬ 
mer season, a thin sheet of water flows in a curved 
manner like the crawding of a sn^e.* The cuckoo 
is heard on the branches of the mango trees with 


Q«r«iri_c9iir 

urtJbtfmu Ourmi ^thtS* 

2. vmrA 

4m iuujirtumrCi 

Sisjthu Q(^thq§B 

«.«Brigr««b Q^r(jg4^iJb 
lurmir, 

Sm tMK0staar L.<8rar tArtSpi 

9«iryff <Bfir^j4Qiur(B ^miltuO 

Qur^QfirL^ri ismrwr fimmoj 
0«rarcD/> 

miht4tB4fi fimrmr Q^thqsaO ifjornim 
6, uAQur/S mSirtBm Q^ittipth m(^Cnj 
Bjrjbfifiif ^marMiu mrtLu/g Qwi^itm 


—Kara. 182 
—Ibid« 
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bunches of flowers.^ A buffalo with iron-like black 
horns enters the tank with pearl-like clear water, 
tears off the ampal leaves, feeds on the kuvalai 
flowers, chews the cud and walks under the kSnci 
trees which shed the pollen of their flowers on its 
wet back.® 

The poet is very brief in his descriptions but 
very picturesque and balanced in his observations of 
colours, forms and sounds. He is, however, 
silent about the fragrance of the flowers he dis¬ 
cribes. 

Maturai Marutankilar Makanar Peruxikannanar 

(Penmkannanar son of Marutankilar of Madurai) 

The poet has two detailed descriptions, one of 
the early winter in a pastoral region* and the other 
of the arid mountain tract.* 

In the first he begins with the clouds covering 
the atmosphere and raining with thunder; in the 
pools, the frogs croak like the drum beaten during 
a rope dance ; the bunches of konrai blossoms 
seem like gold ornaments hung over the branches ; 
The flame-like tonri in the bushes and the mullai 

U Lfmrr^iiSA tBafl, —Nar* 

QigthiSoj^ ptartr mcSfAOmtriLQ a-qj^wDiA 
^iLUit QiaAftffiDL. Sifiium 
^thi4«S(B LioriAMr utiriifiA mtsifuj 

QiaAQQ 4E^ar 
1. lUd. 864. 

V 4. ,Ibid* 24?. 
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and the illam blossom in the season; the rocky 
pools are full of water for the animals to drink.^ 

In the arid mountain scenery, there is the bear 
with fire-like mouth seeking food in the anthill 
after being satiated with the iruppai flowers; the 
elephant keeps watch over the pathway and seeks 
to kill the wayfarers; the flock of kites with barren 
necks living on the heights of mountain longs for 
rotten flesh®. 

Mankuti Marutanar 

The poet describes all the regions though it 
may be said that his description of the mountain 
scenery is poor. 

His famous poem Maturaikkanci has a large 
treatise on Nature. The poem does not, as 
denoted by the title, restrict itself to the descrip¬ 
tion of the city of Madurai, but deals with the 
Pandiya country as a whole and consequently the 
different regions of the country. The notable 


J. 

Qur(fimQ/Btor jituAQ/grjiinM 
umpuSar miiilsi«aeri» spAm 
^fuQurAr jutAS ^Arssr 

£i^eaari’i Qsirarmp meBArQupii mir®u.Ar 
OprAr/fiO L/pApibss 
OfiAdu ^eictiQLor® wwawA mAto 
u^^riuCi co>Lf^«Fftor tMWfw utSjri 

mra-Qpiri^A SArQp, —Aka* $64 

2» Q(gfA68ar wrtirQAr ^ipAmiwiu ^pmp 
«0ar(7artl(9 Sl(§Cimu Oaiairy (yySBaruSAr 
Qu(^fSSQ^th LfpjSAr Sf(§fsp9A 
OfiAtrurift utLt^ ^Ambkr ^w^wi'pptA • 

Q«rAuai«» lurAar OmrA^fgfih 

amjpuQ ca/Atfiu... 

uQoptnt^ ism^Sliu uws>pQm(BA 4i(^pfiAr 
urpiABsff O^Acgih 
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feature of the descriptions is that of the various 
noises heard in the different regions.^ The Vaiyai 
river is portrayed with the animals and birds native 
to the banks and the flowers carried away by it in 
its flow and flood.® 

Trees and flowers are decked with appropriate- 
epithets : the vel tree is ciriyilai vel’^ {vel with 
tiny leaves); the mango tree is tunart tek kokku* 
(mango tree that yields bunches of sweet fruits) ; 
the &virai flower is ponner Svirai* (oLvirai of 

i. €rtsfirth 

fiAStu 

smeirrir ^arutr Ouiutrd^tA ^irCidu 
uss^OijD eBBstnkps 
eS^Bar^tr 

pstiflLomifi Quirffi^th ^aaruffta (s&TjSar 
mthmm ^luih 

pSBs>^ii/S Q^a-mps ^rQrrQ QureSujCt 
Lfenririi^L^^ ^Sasr^^tM 

—Mataraik. 268-267' 
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BSdj^AsrA Q^iaens OuktAsit 

isjpiih^i Q^ariuaLfih Sl(S^^BSfp 

BTJD® BuiutliL^eSu ^Sasr^jfiih 

Sl«oA(sQim ^Qj^eSQtuirQ ^eoihus^jgi ^jrilL-. —Ibid. 291*299 
C?«<riB>L- a9c_ir«£A 

srjgsjff Bti^eSesr ^«8i(sA mutmtJD. —Ibid. 808-S09' 
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tAuSamofih weSQuirAsir 
ihifi LoireSsuhLf 
OfiffiAc^sirA QurQj^fi lAjrihuuSA sreSm 
S!iuA(sq€srA QaryS^fi Q^tArt^Sni 0«iiyia<ar6i 
mwarQurifiA O/Brjgith 

ClarsiSidr ytaair 

QsrmfiuSar 9(zp0ci) sStfldr isAtusrA 

^bBwjdA miumiu* *~Ibid. 632-840 

6. 49«kcif(9 sfiA(!sth —Aka. 89 

4m ^cBorif QisrAQtir fidu^ffiih^ —Euni. 164 

6» Qur^Qmf ^aSmtrCi i/^LPoi#-« —Ibid. 178 • 
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gold-like flowers; the kaitfal tree is kofuntdl kat^paP- 
{katftal of bent trunk); the lotus is muff ala cufart 
tSmarai* (lotus of thorny stems and flame-like 
flowers). Similarly there are epithets to almost 
all the objects described. 

The west wind is said to blow into the clefts 
and roar like the sea ruffled by the wind.* 

There is an interesting picture of the moist 
clouds and the flood they cause in the rivers.* 
They spread from east to west, covering up the 
sky, pour in torrents day and night, fill up the 
streams with floods and by their rattling terrify the 
elephants and redden the rivers with the mud 
washed down the mountain slopes. 

Mamulanar 

Almost all his poems describe the dry desert 
regions, and, like PeruhkatufikO, he may also be 
distinguished by the epiAet ‘Palai-Patiya’, but no 
necessity has been felt to distinguish him as he is 
the only poet with this name. 

—Hataraik. 248 

8. «60ar^/5^... 

I 0 rc 08 » 

CDa/«aBr LfiiQpsA 

dsrcDL.. •—Ibid* 805*808 

4. QsrtarQ 

Slr^fib 
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^Ibid. 288*248 
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In most of his descriptions. Nature is wild and' 
rude, not mild and kind, and is red in tooth and 
claw. He paints terrible pictures and, in fact^ 
among the poems of his age, his poems abound in 
such pictures of Nature. 

There is not a drop of water in the rocky, 
pools on account of great heat and the rocks 
are so hot that the rice dropping from the bamboos 
immediately get parched by their heat.^ There 
are no wayfarers and the highwaymen have no 
means of livelihood and are famished.® The 
heated rocks split leaving clefts everywhere.* 
Migratory birds suffer when they have to cross this 
part of land even if they fly high in the sky.* 
The bamboos that can withstand any heat no 
longer survive and become scorched and the nodes 
split.® The elephants seek water in vain and in the 
mountain pools they find only moss which they 
eagerly eat and try to quench their thirst.® There 
are corpses on the way from which the kites take 


jfoibuc 

Qmimsfir QfltJUfitBmr 

b-qQibA QurUt^ih QiihmLMJm 

Aim. 1 

lurmia^ih 

gAtma^nSAr Qmimminr 

QhoArp 

—Ibid. 

sriuik^Q^top sAuitp QpjpptBmr, 

—Ibid. 65 


—Ibid. 

dmiiLnswhr QmaSM^r 9€rmp9P» 

^Ibid. 91 
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off the eyes to feed their young ones with/ The 
tiger kills the deer, eats to its content and leaves 
off the rest for the kites and the eagles.® The 
python devours the male elephant when its mate 
spends sleepless nights roaring with great sorrow.® 
The poor mammal is always afraid of falling a 
prey to the hungry tiger.* 

Along with his description of the arid tracts, he 
paints the agricultural region in some stanzas with 
a contrast that is very conspicuous.® In one such 
stanza there is the picture of the elephant in the 
arid mountain that searches into a rocky pool for 
some water but only gets the moss and eats it and 
then rests with its hungry, faint mate. In the same 
stanza, a buffalo in the agricultural tract eats lotus 
flowers and when satiated walks towards a bent 


1, SI9mii 39> ^AQtu i§9uufiui- 

Qiajb^sfULL cf 0 / 5 ;iS urrCitSfsnst 0 ... 
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3, smaSiuiii qmafliuih 
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jack tree knd rests under its dark shade.^ In 
another stanza, a tiger is depicted as attacking the 
deer and killing it and feeding on its flesh. V^en 
it leaves the place the kites feast on the remains. 
The picture given in contrast here is of marutu 
trees grown tall on the banks of a river and mango 
trees yielding beautiful tender leaves.*^ In contrast 
to the kites feeding on the flesh, there are cuckoos 
perching on the blossomed branches of the mango 
trees and singing melodiously. 

Of the fertile mountain scenery, there is noth¬ 
ing in his poems. But the mountains seem to 
have been observed from a distance and also from 
very near the bottom. The small and high moun¬ 
tains side by side have attracted his eyes and he 
draws their picture in artistic words—‘kuriyavum 
netiyavum kunfu talai mananta’.® The wild fire 

i. ^009 Quqstumr iDQ^iiQtar 

Mi'Ciuiuw 
urffi fierjD «Duar««bbr lurSgr 

iSi^QiurC^ —Aks. 91 

uSiQiumf ^jSiuru uSajsruuSA 

cr 0 «niA ^rurnif (yiSssraSdar 

. wfiiythm —Ibid* 

9* *mr&fliumi Lfmtdltuth QuirjiSms&o 

Quq^mpdai sr0«DttiQ«iir^ —Ibid. 97 

itAQiu QmtmBA 
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—Ibid* 
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on the mountains resembles the row of lights in 
the fishermen’s boats sailing in the sea at nights.^ 
The high cliff of a mountain is, in the poet’s imagi¬ 
nation, the head of the mountain piercing and 
entering the sky.® There is a curious picture of 
the Himalayas, wherein he states that it rises high 
like smoke, approaches the sky and there looks 
like flame covered with snow.* 

The sea is referred to in similes and the des¬ 
criptions are brief.* The tiny spray splashed by 
the waves that break against the shore forms a 
beautiful scene and is compared to the scene of the 
tiny white flowers of the murunkai trees dropping 
and whirling with the whirlwind in the arid tract.* 
The rumour spreading in the village about the love 
between the heroine and her lover is said to be as 
bright as the full moon rising above the vast sea in 
the twilight after sunset.* There are references 
to the sea, but no separate description of it.’ 

li^Qsrm ur/smiih Qsr(Bii0tBi) 
mtrmQdfiu c/cnr/^ 

2, mir^i4(!g fi9uiu 

5. qmmaStir QuiribQ 

Q^tiiwmsr* 

4. Ibid. 1, 65, 201. 
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tSfiraBtar QuriiQ^ 

6 . usQwrm ^iflesiu. 
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lAmjpiuC. 

7. Ibid. 1, 65. 201. 
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Rainfall is also referred to. In two similes 
there are references to the hail falling with the 
rain.' The white murunkai flowers blown by the 
whirlwind drop down like the hail in the fresh 
■showers. When the elephant rubs its back on the 
trunk of the maraam tree, the latter sheds its 
white flowers which then resemble the hail falling 
with the rain. 

• ',1 The sun is described in a few stanzas not in 
■similes but directly in connection with the descrip¬ 
tion of the abnormal heat of the arid mountain 
tracts. He is said to be burning red like fire and 
spreading his hot rays to the utter destruction of 
the earth.® His excessive heat causes clefts in the 
mountains.® He that makes the bright day with 
ultra-violet rays changes the fertile mountain into 
a desert.* In the poet’s imagination the sun is the 
boat to sail the vast sky.® 

There is a description of early summer called 
l>y the poet ‘arumpata venil’.* While referring to 
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uanotar 

firoitr 



uallu(B Liorcoftu. 

umfisekf L^arm- uM‘€ut^ QmwArdjfm 
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—Aka. 115 
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—Ibid. 211 
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—Ibid. 81 
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sruji^Q^Mjb ^se^‘eS sAusfi 

—Ibid. 56 

4. 
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. —Ibid. 91 
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—Ibid. 101 
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the pitUkam flower, the poet mentions it as a 
blossom of winter.’ 

MSmulanar is generally more interested in 
animal life and incidents than in the beauties there 
in Nature. Even as regards the descriptions of 
Nature, there are evidences to prove the poet’s 
keenness of observation of colours and sounds and 
his interest in noticing the beautiful forms of objects 
and their portrayal. The forked tender leaf of the 
black-trunked tree is bright and beautiful and 
resembles the dewlap-like part of the domestic 
cock;® the round and flat foot of the elephant is 
the drum.’ The white maraam flowers drop down 
like the hail accompanying the cool showers of 
rain.* When they drop on the hot rocks below, 
they become parched like the fried grains of rice.* 

The poet is skilful in drawing word-pictures of 
an artistically high standard. The tall iruppai 
trees with red tender leaves shed their white 
flowers resembling cone-like pieces cut out of ivory.* 
The bears visit in a group like a herd of sheep and 
feed on them.’’ In another picture, a tiger attacks 




—Aka. 896 

z. 

««>Ai9<Dbr lur* 

—Ibid. 187 
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—nrid. 811 

4. 
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—Ibid. 
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a male elephant whose loud roar terrifies its mate 
and makes it run away leaving its young one; after 
a while the poor female elephant searches for the 
young one with its trunk raised up and placed on 
its head,—^really an affectionate mother searching 
for her missing child.’ Another elephant feeds on 
the venkai leaves and has its trunk raised and placed 
on its forehead when the trunk looks like a snake 
that crawls on a big rock.® The poet’s sense of forms 
as well as intensity of imagination clearly prove 
his artistic sense of appreciation, his intimate 
knowledge of Nature and his sympathy with the 
lives of birds and animals. 


Marokleattu Nappacalaiyar 

To this poet the crocodiles seen at night in the 
deep moats surrounding the city seem to rush 
together to seize the shadow of the watchmen fall¬ 
ing on the waters when they go round the city with 
lamps in their hands.® The thick forest is as dark 
as if the night itself sleeps there quietly.* The 
early morning is pictured with its dewfall and the 
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cock’s crow makes men rise up from bed.*’ The- 
river KSviri is full of water and dashes against 
both the banks noisily.* 

Nor does this poet lack acquaintance with the 
mountains. The parrots gather in groups in the 
fields on hills and feed upon the ears of tinai when 
their cry resembles the melody of the musical 
instrument called vayir*. 

Milaip Pexun-Eantan 

He is a pastoral poet and depicts an evening 
of the region with the blossoming mullai and the 
setting sun.* In such a setting, the heroine feels 
that the evening approaches earlier during the period 
of her lover’s separation than it used to do before,, 
and this feeling is expressed in poetic language,, 
when she says that the period of the blossoming 
mullai is not the only evening but for persons like 
herself separated from lovers even the noon is an 
evening, even the dawn is an evening. 

In another stanza, he illustrates the eternal 
newness of love by comparing it to the luxuriant 

1. trQuu 

fisisrumK Lf^Jirr ^irAsir, —Para. S8S- 

8m QflirQ^qfirs^ Sliriiics QppflQtorCB sm/rQuirassi 

i^asQua^ib sireSitl. -—Ibid. 17i 
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SeothtSm nsmtoiu, —Km. 80# 
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and newly grown tender grass in the pastoral 
region gently rubbed by an aged cow.^ 

Mutattamak Eanniyar 

He is the author of the second poem in Pattu- 
pattu called PorunarSrruppatai. It is a long idyll 
dealing elaborately with all the regions. The similes 
therein are apt. They are not far fetched, nor 
irrelevant. The pustule formed in the feet of the 
wayfarers by walking over the sharp-pointed stones 
in the hot desert are compared to the ripe 
fruits of the maral which is one of the plants of the 
arid region.** The poor shade of the leaf-less trees 
in the tract is like the net spread on the ground.* 

The skill of the poet in describing various 
objects aptly and accurately is evinced in the series 
of epithets in those descriptions. 

The forest, the field, the mountain and the 
seashore are so near to one another that the wild 
fowl pecks the heap of corn in the agricultural 
fields, the domestic fowl cats the tinai of the hilly 
region, the monkey descends from the hillside and 
bathes in the backwater and the crane flies from 
the backwater and |)erches on the branch of a tree 
on the mountain.^ 
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(ipcD^^^Aicb Qpjb^ gim-thL/w 

tS(^isO/s 

—Kjoza. 204 

2. 

ufjbums m-ifiisfi (imwQiur(B 
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—Ibid. 60. 51 
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One of the most beautiful pictures of the poet 
is the moonlight-like sand dune on which a peacock 
spreads its tail and dances to the tune of the hum¬ 
ming bees,^ which resemble the music of the flute. 

The poet unfailingly praises the fertility of 
the cola country and, therefore, ends the stanza 
with a long description of the Kaviri in flOods.® 

Mutat-tiru Maran 

There are only two verses by this poet. One 
contains a description of an arid mountain with no 
shade and no food for elephants and with whirl¬ 
wind blowing and shaking the ilavu branches.® In 
the other, a midnight in a mountain region is 
painted with rainy clouds spreading all over and 
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making the atmosphere so dark that the eye cannot 
penetrate into it.^ There is an uncommon phrash 
describing a waterfall and it is very pictureisque, * 
He says that the mountain stream rises up and falls 
down {eluntuvil aruviya malai). In these very 
few lines he shows himself to be a keen lover and 
observer of the beauties of Nature. 

Mntu Euttanar 

His descriptions are of the forest and the 
mountain region. In a stanza in Akanantlru he 
describes a forest w'herein the streams are dry 
and the wayfarers have to quench their thirst by 
sucking the mire in the wells.’ The she-elephant 
treads first and the male follows it and touches 
with affection its footprints.’ In early winter, the 
mullai blossoms everywhere and all the shepherds 
come to the village with milk and return to the 
camp with food and wear the mullai buds on their 
heads.* 

In the mountain scenery, the pearl-like cleat 
water and the gold-like venkai blooms form a con- 

stmjrrti tSihhfi mSssruSqsm rnQnrmm ^Nax. 228 

2- vqpisjfivSifi ^q^eBtu laav. —^Ibid* 

^ jvQarA A/LOUeDr a.airi. 
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trast in themselves.^ The bamboos grow tall and 
seem to pierce and tear the clouds that sail the sky.* 

There is a brief reference to a desolate evening 
on the sea coast.® 

MociKiranar 

He has not described any scenery as back¬ 
ground but has painted two picturers, one of an 
elephant that starves with great sorrow for its 
mate that is missing* and the other of the nerutict 
flower in a desolate place which always turns 
towards the sun.‘ These two are brought in com¬ 
parisons to explain respectively the great sorrow 
of the heroine during the period of separation 
from her lover and her constant love and attach¬ 
ment to him. 

Vatama Vannakkan Tamotaran 

In one of his verses, there is an interesting 
picture that describes a male sparrow that gathers 
fibre-like materials from the scentless sugarcane 
flowers to build a nest for its pregnant mate to 
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lay eggs in.* This is a picture of sympathy and 
love. 

The other one is of a dark night when the 
watchmen in the field keep up some fire to scare 
away the animals entering the field.® When the 
fire becomes extinct a lustrous gem lying some¬ 
where nearby casts its light instead. 

Vayilan Tevan 

In his description of the north wind he says 
that it is so chill and mingled with drizzling that 
the cranes which seek fish in the mire shiver and 
suffer from it.“ The cranes are pictured to have 
red mouth and fine feathers resembling the petals 
of kavir.*' 

The other description is of an evening in a 
pastoral region.® The inullai buds begin to blossom. 
The cows return to their calves and the clouds are 
seen to surround the top of the hill. 

Virrurru Muteyinanar 

Though there are four descriptions of Nature 
in his poems, there is nothing peculiar or highly 
picturesque.* 
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The tender mango fruit is said to resemble 
the parrot.^ The poet has with minute observation 
noted the doll-like part of the root of arukai grass.® 
The wind blows violently and causes the palmyra 
leaves to drop from the tree and fall in a heap.® 

The shining stream flowing with sounds in a 
narrow path of the mountain is also a picture in 
his poems; and the divinity of the place is described 
to be such that even the male monkey that wants 
to feed its young one with the pulp of the jack 
fruit shivers and suffers as soon as it touches it.* 

Venkannanar 

There are two poems of this poet, one of 
which describes the seashore* and the other the 
tnountain scenery.* Both the descriptions are 
artistic and evince the talent of the poet in noticing 
and depicting the beauties of Nature. 


The picture of the screwpine flower in the 
grove on the seashore is highly imaginative.’ The 
tree has a rugged trunk and branches spreading like 


J. 

miaflQujrQ 

SvfidurM sruj. 

— Akft. 87 


filfiBKgcsinb fi8a>uQuiufi(g mwp 

^orcor utraS^ipO 

—Ibid. 186 

a. 

«0a(<$«Du. Qi»(9toL.« 

£i(B§uei/} Qis($Q€U0Kr (gCim>u„ 

—Enra. S72 

4 . 

Qsrtq.<3iurr Qi8t^u3(gmi (garjo^gt 

QtLLmifjji SwA^th sBtLQi^iraflit 

^^/S(gth Qa/0AI0 ut^ir^rd 
mujii/BAo inKfi ^.luAgu^ siar^tui- 
uri-CitSAr fiistofi Q/gini^^ih 

tsoBOisriu u«0«.r ^Qii*ih. 

— Al». S8S 

'' C. 

Akft. 180. e. Ibid. 192. 7. Ibid. 180. 
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the hair on the head of a demon. The thorny 
covering petal is said to be keeping watch over 
the richly fragrant flower which blossoms 
white wafting its fragrance and dispelling the fish- 
stink on the seashore. The inuntakam on the sand 
dune has luxuriantly grown buds with red stalks 
and full of tiny pollen inside.^ The waves throw 
off pearls on the shore and these get stuck into the 
parted hoofs of the horses that run there.* 

In the mountain scenery, there are parrots 
with rainbow-like lines on their necks.’ When 
they go to eat the tinaz ears on the fields, the wild 
fowls turn them out and peck the ears for them¬ 
selves. The stream flows through the mountain 
as if searching for something there and finally leaves 
a lustrous gem near a hamlet which on dark nights 
casts its light and dispels the darkness in the, 
streets around the hamlet. 

i. Qurfiiifi Qetf (ipQfitns 

(ip<nr(_«dr CSioftLCpiDfaBrA ^CDi««CB)/r(jr 

dueriufi fiduiu 

truS jpimL^ Qi8(Bfs(Sfiir(B 9ruuCi 

Quir^ eSf^u 

LftatafuQuirq^^ urCiLf* 

2* iFirdisfdih 

3 . tBsrihtSar 

trojiur miiUsSA «ir«v€nr 
Q^Amiriur oirAQO 

QurwstpQiAsSis tSsh-LfpO Ouqifi&(grA 

oirirtisrih S9arQujr(B 

^SBT^th gpiii(sQurmp m^u3i’ppm‘^..inrA§umr 
mujbuW ai^tpSl 9'^Oiuw 

pip 4P 

Qu(§9Jm>iri lajpKSsBstri —Ibid. 192 


—Aka.. ISO 
—Ibid. 
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Venputiyar 

In only one of his three poems, there is a 
description of Nature.^ In the other two, there 
are simple references to the coastal grove and the 
screwpine trees.® The kalU tree is pictured in an 
arid region dry without rain for months together.* 
It has forked branches and bent growth. The 
seeds when ripe burst with a sound that scares 
away the happy pair of pigeons perching on the 
branches. 

The screwpine tree on the sea coast has closely 
set leaves and bent trunk.* 

Vellivitiyar 

The poet describes all the regions except the 
pastoral. In the mountain scenery there is a 
stream full of water mixed with honey.® The 
tiger that fights with the elephant returns wounded 
and withdraws itself into its den.* The poet refers 
to the incessant roar of the waves on the shore 
and the rich fragrance of the screwpine flowers 
scattered by the wind and the pining and heart- 


' 'j.' 

'QuiuAuMD^ L(9>UiLfJpi 

asDeuQfiiL mrvus8(B k(BOmwt^ 

^daarijLiJDmi 




—Kara. 174 

2 . 

lurQssr (ituQwsr sreR’ortoQmr 

3isrQujr($ armr 

—Ibid. 97 



—Ibid. ai9 

a. 

Ibid. 174. 


4 . 

^4r€iii8sofi (SiFrOLi, 

— Kora. 919 

6 . 

urihLfmL^ ueUXir 

9(2p<s turjpirSmpis fimrOtu, 

—Ak.. 809 

a. 

QimrQitrtKB turSasr Quraj^jg 
, «ou«r«iDBr vA^ujth Qrfiuj, 

—Ibid. 
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rending voice of the anril bird that cries from 
the stem of the palmyra tree.^ 

The night-sky is bright with the light of the 
moon which has a special appeal to the poet.® In 
three stanzas she describes the moon® and in one 
she refers to the numberless stars in the sky in a 
simile * The rays of moon-light spread all over 
the earth look like the garland of pearls worn on 
one’s chest and like the w'hite stream shining bright 
on the mountain.* The moon rises in the east and 
comes up in the bright sky causing the waves in 
the sea rise and fall with greater sound.® The 
moonlight spreads in the blue sky like an ocean of 
milk.’ All these descriptions are of the night. 

i* 

QurA^fitatru urOt^r turO/s 

QuiuQ^th 

uA^A mrtsrA 

^thLi(ip€ns 
€3afl€BA mrjbfiOiMrQ 

^ArjU^ih srAruffi a/r^th. 

mA 

^mrAmaall Qfijbflfijsi QurwottfA 

€iwoAL^i§(B SlfiirjfirAas meiflirAiSAr 

QeoAfsQmiw (iur9)»fA 

iBaAQsrtAr ^AsmA sfidFm 

fiAs^A fisifimrar Fritfiq^Am 
iSMdmt, itAiSp sS^AtSAr uAs^ir urAdA 
urAtotS ^L^«6Ar ufAj^ulL t^ArQp, 

3. Ibid. 

4, tSF^AiSAr AARgfiA 

UFidF mArpSlA tifWFtpjfiA i9p<3f» -—Kura. 44 

6. Aka. 862. 

3, fiAm^A fisffiwurAr Ffirpa^A SfUiipAi’A 

QurA(sfiFDFA qFBTiflEfA urQi^r airG/v. —Kar !•( 


•»Nar. 885 

• 

—Aks. S82 
—Nu. m 

—Ibid. S48 


7. Km. 848. 
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, There is an apostrophe to the crane with 
feathers like the pure folds of washed cloth.^ It 
flies to the tank in the heroine’s village and feeds 
on the pregnant keliru fish and returns to the 
village where the hero resides. 

Vellaildniti Nakanar 

This poet apostrophizes to the moon.* The 
rays of moonlight appear as if gathered and densely 
set and like milk spread out all over. The heroine 
addresses the moon, praises it for its nobility and 
impartiality and requests it to inform her of the 
whereabouts of her lover. 

There is a picture of an impenetrably dark 
night on a mountain in which the tiger springing 
from its lair attacks and kills an elephant, drinks 
its blood and cleans its mouth by rubbing it against 
the trunk of the vinkai.^ 

The Kaviri comes in for praise in that it 
makes the sugarcanes grow rich on the fields. The 


i. o/c^cor 

i§jDAQard‘ 
srihfipit wisQfith 

SISarsQsafljb (grmsmtu Quiuf-fi* -»Nar. 70 

5. QmL^uSmt^O 

urAQfiAiB jsarmt u«Q«i«Rr eaUsoeSm 
lorAiSt^r lA^iuih 

^rALfih Qtf^iixnuBit/u) 

. Aarmiris^ tLiasti fitarmtauSar 

srarsjr/s^ M.tnjDdojrif’ sriLi^rtu, ~Ibid* 196 

6. s9uru3(gm laar^th acnrOarib ^ibdio 

QrfiifB Qm^&wsr 
UmirQP^ (Btuffiui ^rmQA 

u(gSiu QetrqpA^^m ^uumtriu 

QiAmit ofifiQMrQ 166 
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white sugarcane flowers look like spears grouped 
in rows and wave merrily in the wind.* 

The poet looks at the earth, the oceans and 
the sky as one whole, and says that the oceans 
girdle round the earth that has for its canopy 
the sky where no wind blows.* 

Veri-patiya Eaxnakkanniyar 

There are brief touches of description of the 
kurinci flowers’ and the nocci leaves.* The tiger’s 
hiding and cunning movement while seeking the 
elephant for prey is mentioned in a simile referrir^ 
to the hero coming to his lady-love, carefully 
escaping the notice of others.* 

A battle-field is described where a kite takes 
off a warrior’s garland stained by the blood of his 
wounds mistaking it for flesh." 

The kurinci tree is described to have black 
trunk and soft tender flowers.’ This is only a 

J* sreSifi mmjsisturLi mriLu.fi 

(SfirQQmrm (SmtrBear (SfirjbjDih (2urs>) 
aotfUiiStar 

2. Qfifiitr rfoA furs 

miafla3m>u. miytAsr eurmr^ 

9. (S^fifi^m 

S(sAArwit t^fitAso Ciirary. 

4, ^(gA(grA Qisr^Bii 

8, «r«irQ«(^ mru.mt,.. 

Qfiif§^uj uri'ruA 

^mllfi^iuA(g loriSAr miuuqrS dur^o • 
ismrtrimr QrsCBifsiti rtrmimi’ ^/8iurm>tAfi 
fiormrrsir^ m^marfijgl isisisrorF mnuOu 
QAr^uSir (gm>ipuj QfiujA(gA, 

e, Qtu(gm(g (g^g^Qujr® miuAB 

§tjgimwACi utLu, QfiihuA mr^Q^fifitO 

ci0Sj»Q«rdbr^ tL^uu, 

7. Ibid. 

11 


—Pui». 85 


—Ibid. 

—Nar. 26a 
-.Pui*. 271 
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brief reference; there is no detailed description 
of this tree extant in the literature of this age 
in spite of the identity of the nomenclature of the 
flower with the region itself. 

B. Poets destinguished by their Pictures of Nature: 

Anti Ilan-Kiranar 

There are very few verses depicting the even¬ 
ing of twilight and of them one by liankiranar is the 
most interesting.' The whole stanza is a picture of 
the restless state of the heroine in the evening 
■during the absence of the hero. Out of eighteen 
lines of the stanza, nine portray the evenning 
scenery. Like the ungrateful people deserting 
the poor and seeking the rich, the bees fly from the 
blossoms in the mountain pools to those in the 
branches of trees; the innocent deer look bewild¬ 
ered; the twilight sky is like the melted gold begin¬ 
ning to cool; the clouds of attractive forms spread in 
the vast sky; the evening bids farewell to the sun 
causing miserable despair to the lonely heroine. 
The arresting picture of the twilight herein earned 
for the poet the distinction ‘Anti IJahkiranar’ 
(Ilahkiarnar, the poet of the twilight). 


1, ^rnijotsQfirr 

ututtHm miauSm u^rbjpie3iL($ 
isiuefio) miriaear (Suireo eumu^asrth 
»9saruig^ iS^^^ SisarLH^u uu^ir 
tnuiuSA toirafitarih lOQ^imu csiuQiutar 
Qiis/Birjpi Qurmetfl^ ^uu 

gfiu^QI ^mjbjpiih €B)4Kuj[n UL^Qjrir^ 

Aircortb fFsaru 

UiSfur jbjpiu cArftu 

9rfi9iirCt i9ifl/sjg qwthtS^ 
aujoimir 

71 
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Vttiyar 

He is an unidentified poet with two beautiful 
word-pictures of mountain scenery and life.^ His 
name is derived from the very appropriate verb he 
has used in both these stanzas to picture the colour 
of the tender leaves of the tlc6k^^ tree in one 
and that of the blood-stained arrow in the other. 
The phrase is ‘utti anna’ which means paint-like 
or looking as if dyed or painted so carefully as 
to arrive at the right hue. 

In both these poems there are references to 
sounds harsh as well as harmonious. In one, the 
contrast is between the melodious sound of the 
stream which is said to move and soften the kutalam 
creeper on its way and the loud roaring thunder 
that falls on the acoku tree. In the other, the 
heroine and her lady-companion listen to the 
humming of the bees which sounds like sweet 
music. 

There is another picture in the first stanza, of 
a swift mountain flood immediately after heavy 
rain carrying away the young of an elephant, when 
its mother cries aloud and its father searches for 
it in the flowing current of water. 

UL^UODUfi 

/Stir^ujjS^ (§«i>ifiuj 

Q*iu9u 

urthQumr 

siL,(^QtnfSm -—Aka. 68 

^ioiixiar ^^$iflaanr mjpidt 
QmiAMiuib aa/CiffiDL. iSmimfi 
QutrA‘Ui(§A‘ isjfMisfirjfl ^thtS 

f^rr i90V;f«Drib. 


—Ibid. 888 
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In spite of all such artistic word-paintings, the 
verb ‘fitti’ occurring to describe the colour of the 
acOku leaves in one and that of a stained arrow in 
the other has been selected to christen the poet. 
Neither those leaves nor the arrow forms so impor- 
tont a part in these descriptions, yet the strength 
of the verb carries weight and the readers are im¬ 
pressed by it. Hence the poet comes to be known 
as Uttiyar. 

Eankul-Vellattar 

There is a poem in Kuruntokai whose author 
is unidentified but is known as Kankul-VeiJattar 
from the phrase ‘kankul vejlam’ occurring in the 
last linc.^ It is the expression of a heroine’s suffer¬ 
ings who anxiously awaits the return of her husband 
in an evening in early winter. The evening itself 
is dreadful enough for her and she worries herself 
as to how to pass those few' hours of extreme 
grief. It is almost like swimming hard through 
those hours at the risk of her life. Her pining, 
knows no bounds w'hen she thinks that such an 
evening will how'ever pass on and a more terrible 
solitary midnight is to follow'. The evening is like 
a river or a lake with banks or bunds and one can 
swim through it to reach the other side; but in 
her imagination the night is a vast flood spreading 
all over space with no bank or bund to be seen on 
any side; and as such there is no hope for her 
to escape from it or to survive it. The metaphor of 

i. firdiAu lOfUfc 

m^rSisarth tMsiujpi cArflu 

m^uSrejirw 

eroimrOaro) mirffi Qfirifi 

Qtumarih -—Kura. 387 
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picturing the night as a great flood is the very core 
of the poem and is, therefore, used in remembering 
the poet who composed it (kahkul - night; veljam - 
flood). 

Eayamanar 

It is the arid mountain tracts with the scorch¬ 
ing heat of the sun that he mostly depicts. Water¬ 
less tanks and rivers, shtideless and leafless trees 
and hungry and thirsty animals occur everywhere 
in his poems. 

There is room to infer that ‘ ivayamanar’ is 
not the poet’s name and that it is derived from the 
arresting simile in which the neytal flowers tossed 
by the waves in the backwater are compared to 
the eyes of ladies bathing in a tank.^ Here, the 
tank (kayam) acquires such an importance in the 
imagination of the readers that the poet comes to 
be known as Kayamanar (meaning ‘ the poet 
of the tank’). There is also another stanza in 
which the tank (kayam) occurs in another context 
to explain the abnormal heat of the summer in the 
arid tract.” There the tank is said to have lost 
its form and wrecked on account of the excessive 
heat (kayam kannarra). 

The west wind is described in three stanzas.® 
The wind passes through the bores in the shell 
of the wood-apple and jjroduces a melody like 

Ip iff&ii/s ^Ssssr^ao'w QitiufiA 

jSlardSm 

ihsedHh €B0maafidr ibr^th, —Kmu. 9 

2, eS^ihLfsehr QtuAKA 

miuA^mr mr/bfi aAdeorAoif estOiULf* 

8 . Ibid. 219, 821, 897. 


—Aka. 189 
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that of the flute.^ When it blows into the empty 
pools in the rocks, it is heard like the beating of 
a drum.* Tlie small leaves of the bamboos are 
tossed hither and thither.* 

There is in the poet a balanced develop¬ 
ment of all the senses, so that nature is portrayed 
in all its iispccts, colour, form, sound, smell 
taste and touch. This is indeed a rare gift. 

The poet has observed the stars in the sky 
at dawn fading faintU' from view and disappearing.* 
This he gives in a comparison with the fire-like 
flowers of the ilavu tree that drops its flowers one 
after another when the wind blows. An elephant 
gores the oniai tree with its tusk and eats the fibre; 


when it leaves it, the red inside of the trunk looks 
like flesh; a kite comes and perches on theya 
tree to have it for its food obviously under the 
mistaken impression that it is flesh.® 

1. 

Qurjdujmir sSetrtS^r Ljen-Lf/D 

^aaeSesr GatrQieor 

(gffiQiotsr /SSgsrgfib, 

—Al». 219 

2. 

QjSi^eSafl 

^ojthu. 

—Ibid. S21 

3- 

Q«uweu&m(^ A.cou)0t4 

Qot^jr Qfs^eBSOr aitQ, 

—Ibid. 897 

4. 

itetreoir am uearioaoir 

«L.<^«9r srAQurirf 
mau&jpi iHesfJear 

—Ibid. 17 
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The nocci leaves are described to be like the 
feet of the peacock, and this is an evidence of the 
poet’s keen sense of form.^ 

There are many noises heard in the arid tracts. 
The crickets are said to make their tinkling sounds 
like the bel Is in a chariot® and the noise of the west 
wind is also described;'* the male deer calls on its 
mate to come and cat the iruppai flowers fallen on 
the ground;* a she-elephant h(;ars a tiger roaring 
with ferocity and runs away in fright;® a male 
elephant hearkens to the thundering clouds;* the 
dove perching on the noici tree calls to its mate in 
a very clear voice and expresses some grief in it;'* 
The confused noise of the chirping of the birds on 
a big banyan tree full of fruits is also referred to 
in a stanza.® 


1. Lo/TA^irw Qatr^^, 

2. GQsir(ip(^^ iuvo/S i9mjD 

3. «ujpifQm9asr QfiwtSerii 

utsijouSai Qltiitiu. 

4. qsdmjpi 
(SfiirssirA ^q^utsiu 0€utm^ 

5 . (StuAeruB 

sinu&€sr^ Otu/Fg} 


—Nm. 805 
—Aka. 145 
—Ibid. 821 


—Ibid. 


—Ibid. 221 


^C8>iA (s^^iu a.ujir(B4BirC.(^ 

7. lavSeoq, Jimar unrsigjrA Qisur4f&,,. 

eriHSieirrB ^fQ&Ssar 

wdhjqflCi qft«3€sr qwaihqQ^irmr 

8 , dfior^itij daireitl 

' qmmirir lurmrUrfB fijbdfi. 


—Knrii. 306 


—Nar. 305 
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The poet distinguishes different kinds of smell. 
The pot used for churning curd is said to smell like 
the wood-apple.^ 

The bats are said to feed on the iieem fruits 
and, being satiated, fly to the iruppai trees seeking 
the sweeter fruits there.'® 

There is an apostrophe to the vayalai creeper.* 
The foster-mother addresses the creeper in a 
grieving mood and feels for the absence of her 
daughter who used to water it daily but has 
eloped with her lover. 

The sufferings of the thirsty and hungry 
elephants are sympathetically portrayed in different 
ways. Even when the poet treats of empty 
pools in rocks he is reminded of the sunken eyes 
of hungry elephants.* The elephants crack the 
trunk of the omai tree with their-tusks to feed on 
the flesh\ part of it.* There, is no water in the 
wc'll dug by the cowherds and the thirsty elephants 


1. dSarikuffiu 

2, CSaJtiiSesr ^mruifiih QfitastSl 

(3pSihuir&) Q4 f pjD fiiiuffiti 
aatu(§u«fl curing. 

8, tutrt^Sasr Ciir^CSiur jjfiM 

uwfi&ira Qsa-i4.iQsinAi^ 
v%(uuiL^d ^wtuQp^ih QisriQu 

QuiuSieouiLf ^eQuuu Ouiur9J9srmr 
^rifr imil.in.Ci LfiTuQurir 
turrtbjDjpiLJ ^afia>iu XQaj* 

4, u9lfips turSurtj UffiAstm ^arm 

5, st(BthusC.Q 

QurjfiLfmr Qur4liumr §>mui. 
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with their young ones search for water and thrust 
their trunks into it.^ 

Kal'porU'Ciru-nuraiyar 

The poet bears the name derived from an 
arresting simile in his poem® as the original name 
came to be forgotten. 

The heroine’s sufferings during the absence of 
her lover gradually increase day by day, so that she 
herself loses hope of her survival and thinks that 
the very grief will end her life in course of time. She 
expresses this pining aw'ay in disappointment in an 
appropriate simile in which she compares her con¬ 
dition to the foam in a flood which dashes on a 
rock and gradually becomes less and less and finally 
disappears altogether. ‘Kal poru ciru nurai’ 
means the foam dashing on the rock; and this 
phrase, being the very essence of the simile, came 
to be used to denote the poet himself. 

Kalai-tin-yanaiyar 

The original name of the poet as well as the 
stanza containing the picture that served to distin¬ 
guish him came to be forgottcm leaving the phrase 
‘kalai-tin-ySnai’ (the elephant feeding on the 


i. Qsrweor 

€S(B!S&>th 

—Akft. 321 
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bamboos) in place of his name and a stanza in 
Puran5nuru addressed to the patron ValvilQri.^ 

Eakkaipatiniyar Naccellaiyar 

Kacceljaiyar is the i)oet’s name and her verse 
Kuruntokai earned for her the epithet Kakkai- 
patinijar.'^ It is not even an apostrophe to the 
crow like that of the poet Otal A.ntaiyar.* It is only 
the expression of the feelings of gratefulness of the 
lady-com pan ion to a crow. She was wise enough to 
interpret its cry as foretelling the early return of 
the hero and thus consoled the heroine who was 
pining during his absence. This is, of course, 
based on the belief that a crow’s caw always 
predicts the coming of a guest to the house. It is 
perhaps to distinguish this poet from another of 
the same name that this epithet has been selected 
and affixed to her name. 

Kakkaipatiniyar has ten stanzas in Patirruppattu, 
one of which is a beautiful picture of the seashore.* 

1. Quirdfi^ii UffijSjSiA 
Q^mQdj^iru Uffiiueoi- 

Lf&jQeu^ tuirffiiur 
iirarth Quireo 

sumtfiCSMJinLj r8eifr(3mr» 

2 . 

U90«r uiuih^ QfstuttSii Q^raans^. 

eSSariSiSB QeuditrQaarA jpi 

a erfs^^th QfBtrffi 

e3(Qfs^euir^ ^Btsurtv^ usSGuj. 

8» mjpteSa j^sS^ sir^a>9,.. 

(Sioir^eDuj QiirisenFfs ^(2u>» 

4* ^§ir^($iSir eSiu&iath aeorsi^^ mriiQuirw 
a9cinsrfi0u> Lfosnfi iL0Quiar Qfifpia(gib 
au.d>G6Fir srtarA ^u.q90ih ofiarttfld 
«LQ/^ mrmr 

(geSuSasrr (eifiripa) (3<9^4!(gib 
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This stanza is named ‘Vatu atu nun ayir’ which is 
the most imaginative and beautiful phrase in it. 
The wind blows and shakes the whole surface of 
the sea and causes it to roar like thunder. The crane 
seeks fish in the ponds and perches on the branches 
of the iialal where the; bees have taken refuge 
among the bunches of flowers. The atumbu cree¬ 
pers grow wild in the shore. The crabs frisk 
on the sand and the marks created by their limbs 
are immediately covered up by the sea breeze with 
the soft sand there. ‘Nun ayir’ denotes the soft 
sand and ‘vatn ahi’ means t^t which falls over 
and covers the marks of the crabs playing there. 

Eavan-MuUaip-Putanar 

The name suggests that he is a poet of the 
pastoral (mullai) region, but many of the poems 
are on the arid tracts. The remaining poems are 
on the forest region but they are not as impressive 
and interesting as those on the arid regions. 

The south breeze occurs in one of his descrip¬ 
tions and it is said to shed the inardam flowers on 
the heads of the wayfarers.^ 

An original picture of this poet is that of the 
bees in the desert tract of scorching heat which 
seek honey in a bunch of madram flowers but fly 
away with utter disappointment.® 

i. Ltirr^tb udemmtwiufi 

lociremr —Akm, 21 

dQiisflA ^ifltaarir 
^srrjsi Quiud^ui j^ibiS, 


KutuJ 211 
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The pictures of the animals suffering from 
thirst and hunger are sympathetic. The faint 
elephant is unable to move its tusks and has its 
trunk thrust into its own mouth.^ The stag runs 
after the mirage and when disappointed and tired 
stays and suffers from thirst.* The excessive heat 
of the region is left to be inferred from the fact 
that even the sprouts of the bamboos are found 
shrivelled.’ 

There are many similes which prove the poet’s 
keen observation of Nature. The unripe fruits of 
ukd are said to be like the eyes of the cuckoo/ 
and the ripe fruits of kumil like the gold coins of 
ancient times.’ The elephant having its trunk thrust 
into its mouth looks like a hill with a cleft into 
which a snake enters.' 

The elephants are pictured to be wise enough 
to suspect a pit as one dug out by the hunters 
to catch them though in fact it is a well dug out 


1. 


2. 


wiTfiruQ^ULf Q^^€Qir^ lurSui 

tuirtufStajD Qi€S(BfiU>Lf 


4. 


urihiSfir Qfirwjfjnhm 

—Aka. 891 

Qucriu Qsum(Sfii’u Qutu9»Qs= 

^sir^th uiLl. Qu^itsiu 

Li^JUiOuujirfSjft Qa^mieoir^ 

QGj£iinrLL(B 

—Ibid. 241 



^strQpAn^ fiifAss dtrthiSar 
dteoy^fBiroi eStueosih Q^uthu 
«iy0«0 OAi0Si0 

—Ibid. 

0tt9t0«anr ^arar ^ aj^m^isiruj QfifijS, 

—Ibid. 298 

gjmifiiAsm 

QuarmQ^tu dfr&etr gftmuyDtM 
(QiSifi. 

—N»f. 274 
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and left unfinished as no water was found in it.^ 
The dried leaves over it are thought of by the 
elephants as having been wantonly used by the 
hunters to camouflage the pit and to deceive the 
animals coming that way, and they get angry and 
fill it up. This the poet must have either known 
from personal observation or learnt from the 
reports of others; there is such a sincerity of expres¬ 
sion in the description. 

The lizard on the kalli tree makes its chara¬ 
cteristic tickling sound with its bell-like voice and 
is said to be predicting events to the wayfarers.* 

Euppaik-Eoliyar 

The name is derived from the phrase ‘kuppaik- 
kOli’ occurring in the stanza by this poet.® It 
refers to the cocks fighting of their own accord 
with none to induce them to fight or to stop them 
from fighting. This is used in comparison. The 
heroine expresses her feelings about the pitiable 
state in which she is placed in the absence of her 

i. ^iptrir A.a/6D/r 

am Off ^ SIC.1-. a.€uftu« mww 
QtuakrQsrQ au^iSii mraaraur 

jbjpi Q^artSmur 

2m jsirui iSipM 

etdrafi Qfimmanru 

am.£»ih ^jiiQ4Fii isa «8^ 
utadlQiurr^ /s^asr 
aieuPaiinuu u^aS» 

2» aiam/sir aiiijs <sjru> ^mOarif) 
armri4/D maBuS^th ^mtQrrG 
QrmrjpiBinh QpHjias/b(3 ^(smsiirC. 
mii/stegi- fimQw 

autufifioarir o9£-.jr^r tSifIfifieau. cftn-curr 
(guanui Qsrffifi ^aJiuGuwr Guam 
aSaBaurmteg tBathaS^ 
asibaQaufrir ^SwcL/rior a.,a}JD (SnsrCStt* 


—Aka. 31 


—Akft. 151 


—Xata. 805 
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lovrr. Neither can she go to her lover seeking his 
love, nor does he come to save her from grief. It 
is,* therefore, that she has to suffer alone and end 
her life, as is the fate of the two cocks fighting 
themselves on a heap of grain with none to interfere. 

The phrase is the very core of the word- 
picture, and hence it is most appropriate that it 
has been selected to remember this pioet. 

Kuziyiraiyar 

The poet describes the village boys with whom 
the elephant baby comes to the village and becomes 
acquainted with the people there.^ The young boys 
are said to have small wrists {kuriyirat) and the 
originality of this short descriptive touch catches the 
attention of the readers; therefore the poet has been 
named ‘KuriyiraiySr’ (the poet of ‘kuriyirai’ - 
‘small wrist’). 

Eiikaik-Eoliyar 

In a brief description of the burial ground, 
the poet mentions the sudden and shrill cry of the 
owl from the hollow recess in an aged tree with 
many roots spreading wide and piercing deep into 
the earth and causing clefts therein.* The silence 
of the graveyard seems to be broken only by its 
hooting. Everything is concentrated on the bird 

' i. (ip^iSjSirm ^luis^Bsos 

AuADiT Qfi/bjpithm —Kum. 194 

2, iSaaihus tSuAQotir 

OpjSltbirLt QuirfifiA 

flrifitu QuQfAsfQ, 


—PWK. 364 
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which is mentioned as kukaikkoli. The word 
*kukai’ itself is enough and, not content with it, 
the poet adds the word koli which mejins a fowl. 

The readers are fascinated by this phrase in 
the word-picture of Nature and therefore they rem¬ 
ember the poet by the phrase itself. 

Kottampalavanar 

A dancing girl climbs and dances over a roiie 
skilfully to the accompaniment of musical tunes 
and leaves the place, when a female monkey 
with red face full of soft hair like a ripe fig, 
climbs over it and carefully moves and balances 
itself.^ The young boys there witness it and 
immediately join together and keep time with their 
hands. ‘Kottu’ is the verb used by the poet to 
denote the rhythm of their clapping, and readers 
have distinguished the poet by this verb which is 
so impressively used in this context of humourous 
playfulness. 

Xotai-patiya Perumputanar 

As signified by the epithet ‘kotai-pStiya’, the 
poet seems to have Ixien celebrated for his des¬ 
criptions of the west wind but the stanzas pictur¬ 
ing it are now lost to us. The one extant in 
Purananuru has no pic turesque description of 
Nature.® 

1, amfpua-Q uit«Bituih sjoiba 

isL^ts/B Osr(BtiLfifl QtsirtBrsttSjbjf 
«l|f€dr«Br 

QiQ^ihOurmp %rjS 

(Sfidigjpi ihffssw fiirmti QmrC,(Bihm 

2 . Foza. 269. 


—Nu. 96 
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Eovviikaip-perutikatavanar 

There is the description of a mountain stream 
flowing rapidly through rocks and dashing forcibly 
against the branches of a high viiikai tree on a 
mountain.' The tree is full of flowers and stands 
beside a rock along the course of the stream. The 
picture is so clear that the readers cannot forget 
the solitary venkai tree. Hence the epithet 
kovenkni (the high or predominant venkai tree) is 
affixed to his name. 

Cempulap peyal-nirar 

The union of the hero with the heroine is 
inseparable though both of them belonged to 
different parentage unknown to each other pre¬ 
viously. Love brought them together and made 
them one. This is explained b> means of a com¬ 
parison.'* The red ground of the pastoral region 
is far from the rainy clouds in sky. The rainy 
season brings them both together through fresh 
showers and the rainwater so mixes wdth the soil 
of the ground that they can no longer be separated. 
The comparison is well appreciated by the readers 
who have therefore selected the phrase ‘cempulap- 
peyal-nir’, (the rain water in the red soil) as the 
very life of the picture and used it to remember 
the poet. 

i. (g£niMQuir«nfl)fi Qisi^isfirm QmikmimCi 

iBeoiaQsirelr urCtuSm —Kura. 1S4 

2» ujrmh (^ra^ih lurfr Qtid fr 

eriim^smi jfi/BmjgufU) QmvRir 

turgnih itufit srmimufi 
Q^thqeau QuiuA^ir (Surmf 

jgrthMis —Kant. 40 
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Tumpi-Cer-Kiranar 

The epithet ‘tumpi cer’ to the inamc of the 
poet refers to the bee (tumbi) and there are two 
apostrophes of the poet in which the heroine 
addresses the Ijees and eixpresses to them her feel¬ 
ings of suffering in the absence of her lover.' 

The poet has a partiality for various kinds of 
fish. Mis descriptive touches of their forms arc in 
the epithets given to them: the dral fish with the 
spindle-like nose {kaiir iniikku dral)h.idc themselves 
in the low depths of water, and the vdlai fish with 
the rotund pectoral fins {kanaikkottu vdlai) frisk in 
the surface of water; the tortoise like the drum 
called tatdri in shape jnove and glitter here and 
there when the fishermen cast their nets. They 
catch in abundance the pregnant vardl fish which 
are like the palmyra sprouts (the unexpanded tender 


1. tajK-ffiQiutr toeoo^eF ^co>p^ ^ihi3 

tsarQtjaa’ijS^l^ 

Qr5(pA/C9)/r« da^/lSI luruS^ 

«£_ciDe/ 

^etrQjrjd aSnr^ir 

fiUiiilesr ^ira-m «r<BrC3ii)r« 

Qsiru^muj €uirffi ^mQmriu 

Kfiihio ujiran§9ir&(s aL.enir 
QmiuGtu aQjftnia ^esrjSiqii) 
jt/Smfih JijD9sfl(ia>rtu liearaGm 

Ui&sfiLfjDd ^ira(gih uia‘tirQu(^mi 
jfiasTQpm Geu€S^ ^rQjsrCB Qur^aHuj 
^rjDiuQ iSirih mm0 G^ujutut^ 
mrjbpih glmsDinuSasr u^Ba) am^roj 

ffljpKSJPlUi upmoiSitg 

Qis^SrQisSifi uujQf^ ^^iSedir 

Qwthu>Bta SlflisG^iririas 

ar^esflBbo a.mrturiu Qa^mrfiaumr 

12 


—Kuru. S9Z 


—Nwf. 277 
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leaves) and the bright kayal fish which look like 
spears.^ 

The poet mentions both the sun and the moon 
in similes. The stream appearing bright and white 
on the high mountain is compared to the rising 
moon seen on the vast ocean.“ The blue colour 
of the mountain as well as of the oeean adds to the 
effect of the comparison. The sun is referred to 
when the heroine says that her life depends on the 
affection of her lover.® She says that her shoulders 
become beautiful or pale in accordance with the 
presence or absence of her lover and that they are 
like the neruiici flowers that direct themselves 
towards the sun and change according to its rising 
and setting. The hero is thus compared to the sun 
and is said to affect the life of the heroine just as 
the sun affects that of the nerunci flowers. 

Tey-purip-palan—kayirrinar 

The hero pining for the separation of his 
sweetheart reflects on his own state and feels that 
his body is so very emaciated with grief that in no 
time his life would become extinct. He compares 
his body to an old rope with strands worn out 


1b 8ffiF(S^/bjpi ^afluui 

a8sma(3^FLL(B €UF8sir dSiS^u iSjoy) 
sriflu^ih Li[p9Fm 

^i^FiflaSear ujireiaio i^afliru 
u9asr.sieaTetir ^SsarQfi^r ^jrFQeoirQ 

(ipadi^u). —Para. 249 

gtOfi^Qeudr fsiTL^w 

^ruSjn BrnSssTfuar (S/sirifi 
QfS(^0^ BSfdasrtusrsk Qu(7$thi.i9soijrji (ifir(3€ir, 

2. Ibid. 


—Kara. 816 
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which is caught on each side by an elephant.^ The 
elephants are strong enough and they play with this 
rope which may at any moment give way. The 
readers are impressed by the state of the rope des¬ 
cribed by the poet and the analogy instituted; and 
although they have forgotten his name, they choose 
to remember him by the phrase referring to the 
rope: ‘tey pur ip palan kayiru’ is the old rope with 
worn-out strands, and ‘Tey purip palafi kayirrinar’ 
is the poet of that phrase. 

Netuven-nilavinar 

The poet, whose proper name has been for¬ 
gotten, is now known to us through the phrase 
‘netuven nilavLi’ (the big white moon) in his poem.® 
It is an apostrophe to the moon, and hence this 
phrase seems very appropriate to denote the poet. 

The lady-companion addresses the moon and 
states that it is not favourable to the hero’s coming 

i. qprsfiiT^pLf (iur^&fr 

t§fiihQujpnh niAflfp Qursdfs^ a^eir^aar 
aumeirth iSaaBsQaireiiir (SL^BrareuaSar 

Q^iueSibir opt^tur^ eroieuth 

ariuiuir €SiUi^ujr(B ^sq^Quisirr 

a^jos^ ^ibiQ 

eSeairiuA arar^th ^u3«s>l. 
jD>5^ UiQ^uiSm ^etflujbjSiu 
uipia^uSjiii CBuro) 

Qsiriisr'ssr auQ^ts^iu sLi^ihCiu, —Nar. 2$4 

.2, sQjjm^woi Qtuiaaas 

^(gthLfsSa (g(g9atu3Gsr QjSir^jJDiih srC.ijpmL^ 
erejeB au(gisir seireSjbcs 

isaiSbo Q/s®Qfiiabr aaffeodau, —Kura. 47 
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to her at night, since it is so bright that even the 
rock whereon the vhiko.i flowers have fallen and 
spread appears bright and clear and looks like a 
tiger’s cub, and may, in her opinion, frighten him 
when he comes that way. 

Neytal Karkklyar 

Neytal Cayttuytta Avur Kilar 

Neytal Tattanar 

These are three poets with the epithet ‘neytal’. 
Of them Karkkiyar and Tattanar have described 
the neytal or the maritime region and therefore 
deserve the connotation Neytal Kaakkiyar and 
Nej'tal Tattanar respectively. The former has 
two poems with a short description of the back¬ 
water and the soft moist breeze at nights in one 
poem^ and with only a simple reference to the sea 
coast in the other;’’ the latter, Neytal Tattanar, 
describes the north wind blou ing in the agricultural 
tract in one poem“ and pictures the sea coast with its 
heaps of milk-like white sand and with the fragrance 
of Xh&pimnai and the screwpine llowers in the coastal 
village in another poem;* he has also a stanza on 


i. uairsai/f 4h.ihu^ jfu 



Quria^iSfiir^ LOiatga m/sSfi 

matujD esi/seuira 

—Kuru. 66 

2. 

QisQfsQ^ir 

^sSuu, 

—Ibid. 212 

8. 

iS/Diaass^iri 

QiBAQeoif€S uT^9U9i s&iQeomA 

eutrmnL— 

—Aka. 248 

4. 

uQfi€S)f^ OsiTf/f^uj uir4)rd,Ti srimir,,. 
tA^pu L^firBsar t3ir^&Bs(fr isjp/tff 



,«r«n^Q(u/r'(9 4H0(^ui, 

Nai. 49 
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the aspect of love of the maritime region.^ The 
poet Avur Kilar has not a single reference to the 
sea coast or the sea and the significance of the 
epithet to his name is not known. His poems on 
the maritime region or the romance conventionally 
ascribed to it might have been lost; or, he might 
have belonged to a village called ‘neytal.’ His 
stanza in Akananuru has pictures of the bears 
damaging the anthill and seeking their food in it, 
of the tiger that roars after killing an elephant to 
feed its hungry mate and of the herd of deer that 
make their characteristic cry in the mountain slope 
with pepper creepers.- 

Palaik Kauiamanar 

He is the author of the third ten of Patirrup- 
pattu and all his poems are in praise of the Cera 
king, Palyanaic-celkclu-kuttuvan. He, is therefore, 
full of appreciation of the value of the fertile lands 
of the Cera king, and in contrast pictures the 

i. euQeSesrjpi iSesyjD'i^ LDir^Q^it/i 

Uiuf.9Uirai^ gn/ aom m(pajeaar ^ruud 

Q^tbitdu QuirjfieSlbsrd Q^LbiJ>&) 

tuirifida)su.9ar ^edrQL^tr 

«i dBsreS(^u LfeoiL^tu rSSssreSeoir 

Qis^suh QisSiyiiB^ 

«utru^uj ekiA^ih Qvwddl 

et ojoaQatLj (Suf^ir is-jpieSOtuarjiy 

^Q^rsirm ^«o(S ir (sSffl^tr 

oiOJUJA suaniruj6irOf 

sr^eu QiBrujiSjS^ tL-iuof^^consr •—NfU. IQO 

QfdiS^u Lfp^Sesr 

meaarqSair Glni(Sia(3Air(B ff-C 0 )L.{L/ ojiriaS 
QiesiiriBesisSlu jn&mrrsffor 

mesrjDtadi eutut^uiSemu uSi^Q^tsr LojDuqeB 
iO0L>ti£dr aeifijDiLQd (^(ifiQpuy 

uafluSqs^ 

«cBor««ftu Sl(S^(3^ a/^aStur ffteoihq. 


—Aka. ti2 
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devastated lands of his opponents which are now in 
a desert-like state but were, before his raid, equally 
fertile and valuable. 

The epithet ‘ palai ’ to his name means “ the 
arid desert tract ” but the poet does not seem 
to have specialised in depicting artistically that 
region. No doubt he describes that region but his 
descrip>tions are not so exhaustive or full as to make 
him deserve the epnthet. the other hand he is 

equally interested in p)ainting the agricultural region. 
Therefore it may be said that he might have been 
the author of many other piocms describing more 
artistically the. desert region which are now 
lost to US. 


The pihrases ‘ tatainta kanci j(the kanci tree 
with branches in a damaged state), circal velli'' (the 
Venus of great fame), kan unafiku katu neri'* (the 
terrible })ath of the arid forest), katur katu neri* 
(the wild jiath of forest-like nerunci), totarnta 
kuvalai® (the kuvalai flowers grown thickly and 
in continuity) and uruttu varii malir nirai* (the 
flood that comes with force and ferocity) are des¬ 
criptive touches of nature and form the most arrest- 


i. ^laSuj netfluS^ih ijjruiSar 

LotnrMUJGS 

2^ €uujmi(^s^r eutrssr^ih ^n^ireujr 

Sa)jo(^&luj 9iriFir^ 

9* Airmm^asnaf^ itQQps/tS. 

4, (Btu«8u uiry^uSssr 

aQQrsflS tunr^ Loeortsfluj 

6, ^ ^QnsjS 

6, iS^fs^stnf Guifltuirjbjpi^ 

9(t^€SiL^ GQujesrLffUih ^rujuirdijfi uSS^tuir 
a.0;jF^ei0 tA€8rtSesi/D^F 


—Patirrup 28 

—Ibid. 24 
—Ibid. 26 

—Ibid. 28 
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ing part of his poems. Hence it is appropriate 
that these poems are named by the phrases. 

The nerunci herbs grow so wildly in the deser¬ 
ted place of the enemies that the poet prefers to 
call it the forest of nerunci.^ The flood of red 
muddy water is, in the imagination of the poet, 
coming fast and ferociously wearing a garland of 
leaves gathered on the way." 

There is a brief description of the sea coast 
also in the last stanza.* 

Palai-patiya Perunkatunko 

In the case of this poet, the epithet Palaipatiya 
(he who has sung of the arid desert tract) is quite 
appropriate. Most of his [)oems in the anthologies 
contain descriptions of this region, and though 
some do not refer to this, they depict the early 
summer (ilavenil) which is the season of this region 
according to the poetic convention. 

His poems are full of descriptions of flowers of 
various colours and different fragrances viz., 
murukku, konku, atiral, patiri, maraam* ilavu,® 

J, Patirrup 26. 


2. 

Ibid. 28. 


3. 

^asr Hr fiends 

^earesr loiruS^Sffi Qisujjs^ 



ujr Lfesr&sr 
aiH^eSessriru Qairmfgfth 



.aie)(SJDi ^ir€sra) ^isiiguieearA 

—Ibid. 30 

4. 

.tiii;sear Ufr0tfl 



it.^ireff sr^ireff 

ihfrw.91 ua)Qjnr(p eSfirjiuj. 

—Aka. 09 
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Quq^eSffisr eSmA^th CBuireoO Licua/u.«r 
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iruppai/ vetchi,^ kuravu’'^ kalavu, pitavu,^ etc. He 
is sensitive to colours, fragrances and forms, as 
revealed from these descriptions. 

His sense of form is especially of a highly 
developed type. The crystal-like nelli fruits are said 
to drop down on the rocks below like the dice heaped 
upon it;* in the desert tract, an elephant goes in 
search of water and its foot-prints are seen in the wet 
ground adjoining the wells dug up by the shepherds; 
on the same way a tiger passes by leaving its foot¬ 
prints on those of the elephant, thus making them 
appear like the marks of the tingt'.rs beating the 
central part of the drum called ‘mulavu;’ this part 
of the drum is compared to the elej^hant’s foot¬ 
prints and the ringer marks to that of the tiger;* the 
elephant’s footprints in such places are also said to 


1. 

OQ/0<s«tf. ^OTSsr (§6S(yiSip ^(v^ueDU 
iHQ^ULfi QsirmSar €urmr^p 

—Aka. 267 

2, 

Ql1!JlS(yi;S9) 

(ifiL^^^Bssr QeuiL§1» 

—Kuiu 209 

3. 

iSarumit ^mtnujih 

Qseri^rs^ ^ iroi ^q^th iS«arQtu, 

—Nai 224 

4. 

mairs^^^k 

Sfiira/L_09r <jro?^4 

arg-Quuj99 Q^uj^ AfTLor ^irSu, 

—Ibid. 266 
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gf€nu) QfiffSifiiuMia airiLQu 
ueHiiBi<3i/s ,««6r«r u4»^iriu QtsA€6 
(SuirtLtq.0iM urenjD fFiL($suiL0 ^ujuu. 

—Aka. 5 
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look like the garden-beds of the sugarcane field;^ 
the snake suffering and fainting in the arid tract is 
like the lengthy money-bag emptied of its contents;® 
the j'ruppai buds are compared to the feet of the 
wild cat;“ the unripe fruit of the vnirukku resembles 
the bent tusk of the wild bear.* 

The poet has an equally weil cultivated sense 
of sound and this gif t has enabled him to observe 
minute sounds and depict them in comparisons. 
In the branch of a kalli tree in a desert tract the 
lizard calls to its mate with its characteristic tickles 
which are compared to the sound of the peoyile there 
sharpening their arrows on the edges of their nails.* 
The i)amboo rice dro}>ping on the very hot rocks of 
the tract parches immediately with a sound like 
that of the snaiiping of the finger nail.' Besides such 
minute sounds, the calls of the deer,' the crow,* 


i. 

QuQ^miaeiflfijy 

—Kuru. 263 

2. 

QuifllL 



liaa CBuireotj 
urth^ar (S^thLfih, 

—Aka. did 
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—Ibid. 237 


GuftirtoQ^UL^ itL-PQ^Ui QpfkffGfsQih OuQ^iasiriu 
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—Ibid. 233 
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—Kuru. 16 
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^ihiSisaar s-msdl,,. 



uijpjuiQ^Lj iJeffiaOaa-CB Jifiiri 


3. 

mirdaeiflear ^QASuj c$irco 
sS^tUffiu uQauth ««*««»«• 

—Ibid, did 
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etc. are also described. The cuckoo’s caU and the 
cry ut its mate in rci)ly are heard in the early 
summer.^ The poet attaches a significance to the 
cuckoo’s note that the bird bids the iovors unite.'' 
The roar of a feuialc elephant when its mate takes 
off its trunk and walks off in a different path is des¬ 
cribed as raising echoes m the mountain.® The hard 
breath of a fainted elephant suffering from thirst 
and raising its trunk high mistaking a big spider’s 
web for a rainy cloud, is compared to the sound 
of the horn called ‘tuinpu’.'' The poet has an 
accurate knowledge of the habits and adaptations 
of the deer, the cenndy and other animals of this 
region, but he is uni(jue in his descriptions of the 
elephants and their ways of life. There are eleven 
such descriptions full of artistic skill and human 


1. iJifi/\Gn<3h (SuS^UfT msn , —Kali 27 

msTihiSm (^f^mQuiro) 

jg/r^euir ^jDuuirirQeiffeo Qihtr^fL 

^(Tj^iiiaguS^ . —Ibid. 33 

@«57-«rto/r ^mQeuaf}^ Ourr(t^^fg)mif 

al&fiuu. —Ibid, 84 

2* L^asrirm^Sfr LfestsrtruSQagf eranm ^«Br/ru9«D<5F^ 

QiFmAsm €r^ir(§UuSjbjpith 

^aru QeuesPs^ii^ eun^arjQ/, —Nar. 224 


3, Q'Tujtua-^ isew (B^resr^ 

lurUssr 

QurjSuQ ^c.<ieD<s i3ji8^^irir 

ir/H^ 

vr^jpir ifi o7£-./r<sih ^ecihuu 

LfGsrjD&o uiL^ULSuf^ LfetithtSiu —Ibid. 318 

4» ojrSasr Q^sirahrL^ jhQairui^ Qureo 

Q^UiUJ^^ €ki&3 h^ 

^eDL^iS QasrjD^^i (3^iref}i—Qajr(p ^ujenmif 
LOtnffiQiusar mQ^akL, tomtoir u&etfL^€Br 
Qfsa’^eiDL^ QmQAfms 

Q/Sfr^Qatrp Qartj^ujr jf/runSm a.uSri(SUi. 


—Aka. ill 
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interest.^ All these are utilised by the poet in 
bringing to the imagination of the readers the 
horrors of the region as well as the feelings of the 
heroine separated from her lover who is on a 
journey through such a tiact. 

Even the dried leaf, the withered creeper and 
the faded tender leaf are so depicted as to suggest 
to the h(;ro the helpless state of his mate, in case 
he deserts her.'^ 

The poet, besides describing the early summer 
in detail,** has, in one stan/a, touched upon the 
dewy season and the north wintl accompanying it.* 
There are also descriptive touches of the early 

1. Aka. Ill 155: Kali. 7. 12, 13, 21, 26; Knru. 37, 262; Kat. 
:’08, 8X8. 

^(Ss>L-,QujirQ eurui^aj 

Q^«>j6j.vrf«rr (3^rr5;Q;ff(^/5,« mirthmri^u 

;seir>auu9!r,, 

JiaaflQ^eo OJiruf^iiJ ^rK^tuflir ^€Si{LUU9ir, —-Kali. 2 

a. Ibid. 26, 27, 28, S2, ;^3, 34, 36, 36 ; N;ir. 118, 224. 

4, <s(pt.bt/<Br« yiQ^fS^ ^tS^rQu to 

Q/BQiitAOj^^i ^lUGOtu^ <9ia3rCSfiirafjD ^LhiDstnr^ 

eutfluuCBuFeo ffia«t!)6>euF($ au^irqau 
tSiffiEfSeuir ^fliiiQuFsou iSreSujd <!Bir^soiru 
Lfoariris^euir (ifiaih(3ur<MLi Quwtijes)ay,u Lf^^Sosr 
Qmujat.a’rhfl uaflQujFQ Qio^atSmp euFtoiL^iura) 

€S)3ilUFJpt afl)>L_eS«uLlL.« jjft 

U(u£iQs{lp ud><xj£l/r UFAQuF^th QuFqpQpr(B 

tuiuiHiSmffi pdarOaoresr fiy«na^6Uir69>(_.. 

imsmip iS€ut5fiy tSpu»&tFL^p MPJPii-l 

QpreirfiirLf Fp ^tupjpuh^^ 

qeii)sQuj§aru yc/nracnr QurfiQFiuiuF 

^CB)«Qtt/cobrij« jpfiQurw Qppfitu sQihutiil. —-Kali. H 
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winter^ and the west wind.- Yet there is no doubt 
that he is interested in depicting only one season 
viz., the early summer called ‘ilavenil.’ His love for 
the season is evident from the affectionate terms 
with which he mentions it. Tic calls it inpa veniP 
(the pleasant summer), mulira venil* (the young 
summer) and kulavi venil‘ (the infant summer.) 
The number of flowers he mentions with approp¬ 
riate epithets in describing this season is amazing.* 
In the stanzas in Ivalittokai, the descriptions are 
exhaustive, yet, very interesting. The jHiculiar 
form of the ‘kali’ metre, no doubt, enables the 
author to indulge- in such lengthy and elaborate 
descriptions, but it is his j)ersonal enjoyment of the 
season and ijovvers of observation of Nature that 
make his poems so intei'esting and artistic. 

One cannot pass without noticing his charac¬ 
teristic similes. He is one of the poets who depict 
the changes observed in the objects of Nature to 
illustrate the ethical and cultural ideas in human life. 
It is a wonder that the arid tract is full of pictures 
attractive to his eyes and enables him to draw lessons 


1. 

^,^e3y)m 

^rirQuujGi Q^uj^ ito’Uiir airSso 
uiL^uLSSsasr ^yS^uj lOwQeuc^^^ 

^a-ffiQ<Birer utuis/s 

sufflrSi^ oi tu^iLfih, 

—Nar. 256 

2. 


—Aka. 267 

3, 

,{^GfariruSsis>^4= 

—Nar. 224 

4. 

er^ffliu 

—Nar. BB7 

6. 

(SffitS Geuesflo) e8y>Q9u^ir 

—Kali. B9 

6^ 

Aka. 99; Kali. 26. 27, 28, 32, 38 34. 35; 

Nar. 48, 118, 224. 
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from them. He uses the strong verb ‘tonru’ (to 
appear like) in five of his comi^arisons referring to 
this region.* The konku flowers of the forest 
region seen at a distance appear like the stars in the 
sky at dawn.'' The desert-likc forest with the 
wild wind scattering the red flowers of the murukku 
trees appears like elephants emitting fire.® Two 
adjoining hills, one high and the other of a little 
less height, appear like a male elephant and a 
female elephant standing close to each other.* 
Thees arc all comparisons born of the imagina¬ 
tion and recollection of the poet with an unerring 
eye and artistic taste. 

Marutam-Patiya flankatunko 

(lankatuuku, the poet of Marutam) 

As denoted b}’ the epithet in his name, the 
poet has some attraction for the agricultural region. 
Of his three poems, one in Narrinai deals com¬ 
pletely with the love-aspc^ct of the region without 
any reference to its back-ground, the fields or the 
tanks or the birds or the animals; but the other 
two elaborately deal with it.* 

1. Aka. 99, 111, 166, 223; Mar. 48. 

2. LfAeSfiifii G^iriiiSeifr 0 «o)L-.ijy 

0 ) 01 ^ jpi SSssrujfi QfittarjpjLb, Nar. 48 

9. 

^BarioQ^CiLi a^jDQpui (ifi^trrQrsQih QuQ^Asinu 
iBSasTQfifSir Qpdj^^S^ ^ftorG^r QurmsUr 
sinuSimr4i s($Qjafl erQ^^eSm Qona^sirL Q 

^yaaQuwffi luirSasruS^ (Sfig-esrjpiLh. —Aka. 228 

4m urtuiSjS lOQ^utSar 

^afl/bjSeir d/str^jpub 

asmfiihm —Ibid. 99 

d. Nar. 60, 

e. Aka. 96, 176. 
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In one of them, the poet depicts a tank in 
which the shrimp is said to taste the water of a 
washed-out wine cask and on account of its 
stimulation leap like a bow that rebounds when 
its string snaps/ On the banks there are the 
rattan creepers with thorny points on their stems 
like the edges of a saw." \Vhcn the north wind 
blows, an dmpal leaf sticks to the thorny stem and 
rises up and falls down resembling the nozzles of 
the bellows in a smithy. 

In the other picture, there are blossomed 
lotuses like smiling faces, with buds like sharp-point¬ 
ed spears, leaves like the ears of elephants, rounded 
tubular stems like bamboo sticks and mature roots 
that enter deep into the ground causing clefts 
therein." The crab with bulging eyes resembling the 
neem buds fears the white crane seeking prey and 


i» rspofoar LOebbroDL. 

2, uffimO QuiriueiDs iSirihiSm 

^LbQpdr QisQiuQ^irt^ 
<^t£;Uei ^aeoes)L^ 

satSi^eutrisKs dfiirsSear eSfac§Lf Q^Sqpih, 

3. fSeoutus dejiTQfi^r Q^fiiiiSar 

aoiffisemr L^fbror jfirihL/eDu.^ 

QPJTJI^W UWlA9)ir ^tUISl^LJ 

fiiruiajjru 

QmtuqmSssr ^arar QmQiaatar mrQ(Qaar(^ 
QQjaiar(SQ$(g 
§isS^fl umesrmp 

fips3uu3€ar euffitju eSmiris^^^eifr 
ii-iBaS LaemesarHar^ 


^Akft. Q9 




—Aka. 170 
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runs away to its mud-hole full of water through the 
pakanrai creepers in the miry field making its 
marks therein. 

The poet is interested in depicting various 
colours, forms and movements. 

Marutan Ua-nakanar 

The epithet Marutan in the poet’s name leads 
one to doubt whether he is a poet of the ‘marutam’ 
or agricultural region like Marutam-Patiya IJafika- 
tuhk '. The epithet in the latter’s name is Marutam- 
Patiya (one who has sung of the agricultural region) 
and is like ‘ Palai-patiya’, the epithet in the name 
of l^lai-patiya PerunkatunkO. Perunkatunkd and 
liahkatunko are, no doubt, poets of ‘ Palai ’ and 
‘Marutam’ as is clear from the poems extant. 
But it is not so in the case of the poet under dis¬ 
cussion. Here the epithet is not ‘ Marutam-Patiya ’ 
but ‘ Marutan ’; Marutan is familiar in the nomen¬ 
clature of the Sangam age and there are three poets 
bearing this proper name in Sangam literature, viz., 
KurunkutiMarutanar, Maturaip-Peru-Marutanar and 
Mankuti Marutanar. Here Marutan seems to have 
been the name of the poet’s father and prefixed to 
his own name lianakanar as in the case of the poets 
Korranar, Tgyanar ahd Tittanar who had the 
names of their fathers prefixed to their own. Any 
how lianakanar is a poet traditionally celebrated 
for his descriptions of the ‘marutam’ region and its 
aspect of love. 

There are many descriptions of the pastoral 
region in his stanzas. The konrai and other 
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flowers,‘ the peacocks and other birds,® the deer 
and other aniiiials" play their part. The fresh 
showers are dealt with.* Of all these the most 
fascinating is the picture of the grass putting forth 
its tiny tender sprouts after showers, and the 
cochineal insects s]trcading amidst them like 
soft and small pieces of coloured cotton spread 
over the ground.'’ In another picture, the mtillai 


^esiipuj&a^ uasetflifiear (sSenip 

fT ^L-ireSjkQsa^esijD. 

is^eaa^uSein LOtiVQ^ih. 

QeueirtSL^tkf eSlUifp Lfjoofm 

iX&}^ rSjDiit&etrr cr(V^^^&ir 

Airi^ir iJe8 ^ajinuS&i (B<iir0Sim. 

A.0(2^,jp/ fEjpiQiBiu us^eS^a-^ 

uSt^pjD uidQuir 

^€S)<3itu Airatr eutr ir^ssrir* 

^0^/^ LO0UL9«ir ^stmeaaren 

jd\iSSxu u^e3esr Qs-iaQ^ffa Quteir t et: 
LOp^ajo-Q mqstBiS&i iHL^utSSssar 
Q^aretrjp^ aiinruis!ssr&) 

Qld^SQ sGif str ^^OrLfjDia 

^eueniru Quirajujjsar ^x> 2 r&>r 
tL&r&fiM 9 uu 3 jhp QQimftstr Q&iasrubjd 
Lorifi^ ^eSresr ,«flr^Qtj0(g Q^s3uj 
L feinr^Su^r t^earjpiemip^ 

s€s>wuS 8»} ^tfl^ .snitc^eoiffi 

qp^dai 

L/^tjy a-u3n-ui3ar 

QfiorarjDii) uq^Qiu ^rfliOQ^ULf sr^^«&u 
Lforetflujui i3dsasrQujir($ 

eSa^thLfL^esr ^0«nr(P QeutbeaLD itiiisu 
uanii^tAr eurcarii uiriupsafl Quirffiii^, 

Qw^Qurir Qjqp^ ^lur^pB 

erolaib (3ureo<i 

Qairuf^uu. uiru3ar(^A tAmyL-diu, 

Quttj^^ir (SuwSaj eSujQssrf^th LfjDOf, 

uatAssAr wrmrth uiriu^all QuirffiisQfiatu 
LfAjgiasihLf K«arQmr0iB ^irar^^ 

«rLl(J> LS&litufii /Bmmr 

a^mTi^ (yifiiriu ps^iiMth mtiKCiu* 


—Nar. 802 

—Aka. 84 
—Ibid. 184 

—Aka. 868 

—Nar, 21 


—Ibid. 104 


—Ibid. 184 
—Ibid. 2 83 


—Ibid. 812 
—Nar. 21 


—Aka, 288 
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creepers on the short branches of the kalli with 
small thorns shed their blossoms on the water in the 
pool below; a stag with twisted horns comes there 
with its spotted hind to drink water and finding the 
muUai flowers covering the water, breathes hard so 
that they go apart and then drinks the clear 
water.' In a village in the pastoral region, a 
young goat is depicted with its empty stomach like 
the empty avarai pod (onl,\’ the covering outside) 
and with its long ears bent down it nibbles 
the tender fork-like leaves of the &r in the village 
common. 

In the descriptions of the arid tract, there is a 
picture of blood and horror; a kite is depicted to be 
disembowelling the intestines of the warriors fallen 
dead in a battle.'* Another kite plucks out the eye 
from a dead body and tak':!S it to its young ones in 
the nest in the topmost bmneh of a tall ya tree and 
drojis it into the mouth of its young one but it 
slips and falls down; it proves a windfall to a 


i. smeiflu 

WLuSruiS^ 

Q^»arjDM ud^Qiu 

2» ^iiQsrq. Qurujuj/sm ^arm 

aumddii tuaSjbfi QeuwSar QmitmtojS 
torifiO ««v^0r ^rifiQuQ^^ QseSiu 

9l(t^Qjrw® au^afl imst jpi^oipis 
^lacgmip 

8, m^ttSirfijDUi Qutujr i5i»9i>toi’a 

fijpi* Q/sjpiiir^ 

cr0cntti 


Aka. 184 


—Ibid. 104 


—Ibid, 7T 
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hungry jackal below.^ The bird’s beak is red with 
blood, its white neck is spotted with dots, and the 
red ears seem as if decorate,d®. The partridge* and 
the wild fowl* are also described. A lizard is on 
the tombstone on the way and there makes the 
wayfarers pause a while on hearing its tickling 
sound.® The yd trees are depicted to cast very 
poor shade and even this little shade is sought by 
the wayfarers on hot summer days.* 

i* Q^fiua/rtuu 

QurjSfifi Quw^ih euirgdljD er(§fl0ar 
Qur^uk 

(g jp/wQuroifl erQfii/B QisQii^rtir 

gLUjr&8Bsru lior&ir MKilt. 
fi9<8)j/$ji/a/r(L/ tu(^dSliu Q^rQfimAtir 

tuir(sui. —Aka* 199 

2. Ibid, 

•3. ^ifiuqjD loaafidsm (Bu§s>l^ 

jfimrQurjiS ^eafirsfi c?0^J§6Br 

Qs^iadtr^ uu3(t^Lb. —Ibid, 887 

4, a-0«0jiv fBjpiQmiLj uifayeS^irfi ^Sforcir 

ua'SurjS&i 

aff'to0 arev €uirFGaarib, 

uMQuarjS-i 
arcor €urrmtL, 

8, i§a)inS8a} tsQ^M^Qua ^esiLOtur^ 

^esiirKes>^S!^ OP^mraJu u^s8 

Si/Soj Q^jDjpi^ flifuSeir Qutfluj 
^co>L. ajr?sir m-turibQ^ir iriruS^ui 
fi^QtfisK^u Qutuq^ut ^iresriA, -—Aka. 387 

6, ^omQuinfl «cuftu(u arear^ ^trsi^en 

m€Bnsfi9u ^rsfieifiru Quq^^&Sar 

^eoQur^ 4y)^ Qa^QeuuS^ ^ifiu>rr 

QfsQ^Q^^^ vpvajDCi 

L^ptSvifi uasTL^p^u QuwmpujfFw^^ 

, .Quiuirumu, Q«<rfinr«rjrr«0 autuofp^Snr 


—Nar. :il 
—Para. 52 
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In the stanzas in Kalittokai, there are pictures- 
■que descriptions of the bees,^ the swan,® the paddy 
ears'* and the flowers like the ampal* and the lotus.* 

In a simile he brings in the scene of the sun 
rising above the sea but only mentions it as a 
plain fact with no digression.® In a stanza in 
Kalittokai, the sun is depicted to sail through the 
sky.’ He describes the waves dashing against the 
shore and washing off the house-like drawings of the 
young girls playing there and compares these 
white-headed waves to the grey-haired ciders.® A 
male crab notices a fruit falling down from a naval 
tree, seizes it with its claws, crushes it out of 
shape and carries it to its mate in the hole among 
the screwpine roots.* 


1. 

e8m(§Xit u«rua/r eutu^QsiraiirL^ 

^iriBiSirLatoir onffmtmrQ, 

—Kali. 

ee 


wiflwsArQ turiu(^^ui tuetriaQsQf Quruum^, 

—Ibid. 

71 


QuriumsOmj ajtfleu&kr($. 

—Ibid. 

74 

2, 

^ujjsirsQ ^eargjnsfiieir ^es^vesii^u Queni^QiuirQ 

—Ibid. 

69 


msafirSJD u» 9 )iruQurfuens mSffirs;Str( 9 Lb 
d’SFeuSa) ^^eoanu. 

Aj^Quissr i iHL^uQueiDL^ 




^^Qiuesr a^ewsCB^a’t^.fi 

jfiarar^^eaT er 4if>%ssr«anr(^ i^^mrenHu 
u«irLi&) iflcnu.ULf(^ihm 

- Ibid. 

70 

3. 

Ibid. 79. 



4. 

Ibid. 72. 



6. 

Ibid. 71, 72, 73, 74. 79. 



9. 

Qfiihiiir LSiSon^u usoirQ^frifi^ Ct^ireisr;^ 




fffQPJD eSstriiSlaj ^L^ir, 

—Nar; 2 88 

7. 

aHifJsfiir Uieiarq.iiOU) eBiu&edm-thLf smrfiirm 

—Kali. 

71 

8. 

Qfifi(3;5rir ^^esT Q^uesarfiB^u qssarifl 
^SarQiuirir ojifiuiSxr 

—Aka. 

90 

9. 

^aeSlko isireua gL&Hr^tnp 
mefisieSfir &i9s>paj turiaSIs QsrahrQpdr 
pr&iffi Qtufrtiar 98 




^eomiea-* 

—Ibid. $8Q 
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The north wind,* the dewy season,** the early 
summer** and the midnight^ are described in his 
poems, and there is nothing characteristic of this 
poet in such descriptions. 

The poet evinces less interest in describing 
sounds and smells than in describing colours and 
forms. The elephants and the wild fowls are 
described without an}' reference to their sounds. 
The anril bird utters its cry at midnight.^ The 
cuckoo" and the peacock' make their melodies. 
The partridge calls to its mate.* 

The lotus and the ampul are described simply 
without any epithets as to their fragrance.” The 
pastoral region is said to smell fragrant with its 
flowers like the pitavu}"^ The best instance of the 
poet’s description of smell is in the picture in 
which the cranes eat fish and come and perch on 


i. 

Aka. 265. 


2. 

Ibid. 269; Kali. 71. 


8. 

Kali. 92. 


4 . 

^esrar jS«o 

^esresr Q^wQtuiraju Qucp.l^Qujw® 

maiujD nsirs^iii rswQareoj ujiriow. 

Kara. 160 

6, 

Ibid. 


6. 

jlQj^ihueSifi Q^a-jpiih 

_Eali 02 

f. 

itofi fimtsr i8 fi AS or r €1 (Iff 
ajrusr iSwS ^.lijuiuSA (Sperms 
^ear^A (§ir&i 

—Aka. 86 8 

8. 

mtiffuqfi Queai^ 

jfiAjrQurjS .mnoBffips Krq^ps^&r A.(r(ipir 

Q^A^rA 

—Ibid. 887 
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Kali. 71-74, 79. 
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the branches of the jack tree where the monkeys 
are thrown into a fit of sneezing on account of the 
stink of the fish.^ 

But he is highly artistic and very elaborate in 
the descriptions of colours and forms. The blue 
karuvilai flowers and the white paknnrai blossoms 
are said to form an artistic contrast in colours.' 
The <3«n7’s head is red like fire.“ The many tiny 
spots on the feathers of tlie wild fowl appear as if 
milk is sprinkled on melted ghee.* The young 
ones of the wild cat with aoft white hair like the 
flowers of the wool plant called pulai, gather 
round their mother and look like stars surrounding 
the moon.* 

An elephant kicks the tombstone and has its 
nail broken ; the broken nail, the poet says, is like 
the integument on the top of the palmyra fruit.* 
A block of black rock with no rain to wash off the 


dust 

over it looks like an elephant smeared with 

i. 

Qmr(ifi^*9aru uoieStar uiuiiiQAiip aeur^ear 
miarAQiu QsriSfbr 

LSar(§€au. isrjbjDih ^^rsf^eu 



jfiujfifiBu laifi 

826 

JS?. 

useoresi/D, 

.Aka. 266 

8. 

QtSQ^LJiSm ^esrjSii, 

— Kurtt, 160 

4. 

auQ^a^gjpi fBjpiQisiu uir9oe30rfit ^eareir 

USi^jbp u^Qurj&i 

—N»f. 21 


«irLO0 jgmisiu «0-«>r suMrjrefsrw, 

6. 

iS&Qpm doiiSu i^eoafiBO'(y>earji^» 
dissrar QairL^uQ 
y&ir QurA^iauSrij 

—Aka. 29f 


d!afl6Br jsrujsuffiu Uv^a.u). 

e. 

fsd^taa ^Q^ar 

mr9sr turSari s^airiu 6uari|$Sr 

—Ibid. $66 
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mud.^ The young boys sitting over the hairy back 
of a buffalo resemble the monkeys on a huge block 
of stone.The twisted horns of the stag appear like 
the forked stick borne on the shoulders of a 
hunter.'* The bent beak of the anril bird is like a 
shrimp.' 

This aspect is more evident from some of the 
comparisons in Kalittokai. The lotus flower is 
compared to th(' face of a beautiful lady and the 
paknnrai blossom just apj'roaching it, to the white 
vessel from which she drinks honey.® The paddy 
ear bending and falling upon tlie petals of the 
lotus flower is compared to the ornament called 
‘ vayantakam ’ worn on the forehead of a dancing 
girl.® A tender mango fruit drops down from the 
tree on the lotus bud adjacent to an ampal flower 
and malces it blossom, and this scene is compared 


ojirSssruSta! QuaeBiuji Q^irarjDiLb, 

ISCSQJJ^U 

Q«/r®wc-. wtr 

WoCff jfff- 

3. Q^aQG^irjij ^i&n€u'3ur jpi^ ,«6orasr 

ldqj^ulSgjt ^(skejsr^ ^gr9so. 

4. O/50utS«r ^^ren 

^jD'siteisr ^enesr Q^n inu Qt ssiL-QiuirC^... 

6m mS/aesr^enfit ^MflQupu 

ux^tsijDuy, &ipi8mfL— ua^etiL-^, ^irijnss)ir 
atmQurj ^e/fleBtLi— Qeumetfluj Qimerr 
/BeArsLoy) nsjpifBQ^jDW e^tmuojisn- QP'Xtiidufw 
tuemriSe^ fifbrrefiQui. 

6m ifi ^seoeuiu^ ^sSQff-fsQ-h^ ^ 

Qfidrmesiir^ fiBruaesiir furiujs^pBGor 

midretiips Q^pXts^ ejiuisiQiu 90 <>fi^/r 
mUfffsiQmQiLon ^®9utrm 

QirnisQupA Q^fQluj ^tutf/ssth CSureoQ/sir^jpithm 


—Kuru. 279 


-.Aka. 206 
^IWd. 84 


—Kara. 160 


—Kali. 78 


—Kali. 7^ 
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to a lady trying to please her angry parrot bringing 
to it a white cup full of milk the lotus is the lady’s 
face, the dtnpal flower the cup with milk, and the 
tender mango fruit the parrot. Such comparisons 
make it clear that the poet has high artistic imagi¬ 
nations of forms as well as of colours. 

Miner! - tuntilar 

‘Min eri tuntil ’ is a phrase in a description in 
his poem in Kuruntokai and means the fishing rod.* 
There is a mountain scenery in which the bamboo 
bent by the trunk of the elephant rises soon as the 
elephant hears the noise of the stone pelted from 
the sling aiming at it and runs away leaving the 
bamboo. There the jioet compares the sudden rise 
of the bent bamboo to the fishing rod that rises up 
as soon as the fish is caught. The phrase is so 
exciting and aids the picturing of the scene; the poet 
is, therefore, named after it. 

Vitta-kutiraiyar 

\Miile describing the tall bamboos soaring 
high towards the sky, the poet compares them to 
the horse seen leaping at a gallop with great speed 

t, ^^sssrut^ rSmjni^ ^eoQiDesr (3<!F«cs>di(iyor 

tuar or(Sutu^tUfroa 
am(i)QLDar StjpiQetfl tLGm^uu€uar Qp^hiiiQuireou 
Li^tSir qfiQeoir/bpu n<mirgr lj 
lO^QisarAS ^uiu^eutresr Loearissmegfli 

jSStTLoesiirA ^gniruiireSeifr 

€uinLjeS(BtL.th, <«-Kali. 72 

2» iTor^ <slra/60l^ A€uQ{^e8 

Bwosr lurSatr Oi^teSQ U9iaatsiy> 

UtQarjS jfirairui.g8m f6^i!(gth. 


•—Knrii. 6 4 
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which is denoted by the phrase ‘vitta kutirai 
The poet is known by this phrase which makes the 
comparison effective and a'ds in picturing the 
bamboos. 

V ilikkat-petaip-Perun-Kannanar 

In a description of the beginning of the early 
winter in a pastoral region, the poet mentions the 
blooms of the season, pitavu, talavu, konrai, kaya, 
etc., and portrays a stag calling its mate which 
has run away in panic along with its young 
one.*'* While referring to the young deer, the poet 
uses a phrase ‘ vilikkat p6tai ’ (the innocent 
creature gazing with wide-open eyes) which aptly 
applies to it. The poet Perunkannanar is, therefore 
distinguished by this [)hrase added to his proper 
name. 


1. cStli. (§0«>ir <s3esi9Ut3m nSfarm 

fQ^ihLi(S/Btr(u -—Kura. 74 

2, ^9uu9&> iSu-futb iwruteor ^0tiuu 

LffitBtuir t^taQafru^ Jisay)u 

QuresrQesreari Q^trear«Dp taeoir LoaiflQiumu 
umuieoira sriuriii (Sjuun^S^dnsr 
^rirQfla-L^iSi QsnQfl 
affiuQuttjr sarifiA QurStu iAU,iosrar 
eSifid^aar (Suen^QiiJirQ ^tsraftiflfs 
«<rii»/r Qis(^dfQu>r(B 

4mfi Qirtn vOp* 


-«Nar. 242 
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According to Tamil literature, all land is 
divided into four regions, the mountainous, the 
pastoral, the agricultural and the maritime, and 
therefore called ‘ nanilam ’ or the land of four 
kinds.' The arid tract is only of the mountains and 
the forests that have become dry and lost their 
fertility, as explained by IlafikQvatikal.® It is also 
depicted as such in the literary works of the 
Sangam age. 

Besides classifying the earth into such divisions 
and describing them separately, the idea of the 
earth as a whole has been conceived and referred 
to brieriy. The earth is pictured as surrounded— 
clothed in the })oets’ imaginative language—by the 
sea’ and covered and adorned by the canopy ol the 

1. mirCScur^ (Smuj 

(B^QtuiTfk Qiniu OiiDOjengr «.cu<s(^u> 

Cicu.ifiifisr (Smuj A.«os(yiUi 

sii0«Dor«or Glolu Qu^tAcor^ A.«o^(y>th 
QpvQdsO LO0,i6/i Q®iL/.d5Q«>«r^ 

o'ea^uj QpesijDiusrM Qif ih ij(p(3u>. Tol» Por. 6 

2, ofidagMiLfW (ifiaijDesiijauS^ 

is^eStuALf ibQiei(S^uj& 

ur&k) srGsru3fiirr uu^otih Qsirm^ih, 

->CilappatikaY»m, Eatakankatai, 64-66 

9, iuirsarih (^u^iu 

€ua}fCii3m 


—Penunpan. 409-410 
—Para. S 
—Nar. 180^ 
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blue sky above' and illuminated by the sun and the 
moon moving round daily.'^ Even TolkappiyanSr 
prefers to use phrases like ‘ patu tirai vaiyam 
(the earth surrounded by the sea of waves). 

The mountainoiis region 

In Tamilnad, the mountain ranges are never 
out of sight and it is the mountain scenery which 
many of the [)oets paint with special interest. 
Many of the mountains are mentioned by name, 
especially when the context permits such localisa¬ 
tion, e.g , the Himalayas,^ the Kolli,® the Naviram,* 
the hills of Mullur,' the Potiyil,” the Parampu," the 
Vgnkatam^ and the l^arahkunrain.^' Though there 
are no descriptions of any panoramas from moun- 


1, 

Perompaa. 409-410 

fSeffiuSQ^ Qfirsigir lurs 

a/^is/<sir ^irwth 

inaar^aafl 

—Pura. 35 

2. 

Q€unQ^jD,d) mta 

mi€np^ULf. 

—Penimpaii. 17-18 

3. 

u(B^a)r ^euajLD. 

— Tol. Pol. 2 

4. 

iBQialu LOiruiSSitssr 

xHis^msrir ^(Vfia'SL-iar 

QPfifi GSmdSieifr 

Qur/bd^a’iLQ ^loiuth. 

—Piura. 2 

6. 

ca9L./r<7^ecnL0 

^iaSi(j^ia Qaa-«oe8u QutrQ^fsar. 

—Ibid. 152 

e. 

QJeirtbi3ej>if ULf ^9ij^uja'^ tuanusuanb UQpiid 
seDiptuarir iseSirfi^ LStJSen^&=. 

—Malai. 678-9 

7- 

u*a)jDu3ea)4r ^(rj^saS Qufrqj^rs, 

—Pura 126 

8. 

LDmi/!j£tuip Qur^aSeo, 

—Ibid. 128 

9. 

^irrA Qeuiittsi^u ^enQ^th 

U/DUiLf. 

—Ibid. 108 

to. 

soJtSffi «9ir0«i9 (2^iaau.ia QfpQtufftin-. 

—Pura. 389 

a. 

Pari. 14 : 1-17. 
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tain tops, the interesting pictures of the poets iike 
Kapilar must induce one to agree- with Dr. Johnson 
that no man is qualified to be a poet who has never 
seen a mountain. 

The clouds reaching the summits of the hills 
are described by various phrases. They are said to 
crawl over the cliffs,' to play on the heights® or to 
rest on their sides and slopes." The cliffs are 
depicted to be adorned with white clouds that look 
like the avarai blooms* and the carded cotton.* 
They are so high that they seem to check the swift 
course of the cloud,* and the bamboos grown high 
in the mountains seem to pierce into and tear the 
passing clouds.’’ 

The bright waterfalls in the hills appear to the 
poet’s eye like the flags on the backs of the royal 
elephants.* Their sound while rushing down the 


i. 


—PatiRup. 73 


Q^w($ujir , 

. Nm. SSt 

2. 

LamystBSar tuirQih ojarKiQsQ^ 

—Aka. 47 

3. 

lAGDifi 99 mm lit (34FS^IM coriA&u. 

—Fnia. 181 

4. 

Q<rc)BrL.cu ^weDjru ya9«dr jiesr€ar 

mauflQisQia (^rnjpi* 

Ain. 809 

6. 

jfiearia(gjymr (Suinoa smrmQsrar 

^Qioayifi jS€UQpu) (i9r(Biuir Q/s(BfU€J)ir, 

—Nm. 858 

6. 

«K(Slu>60i}^ fiaSricsiJa uiuAQsq^ lSiB«D9. 

—Para. 167 

7. 

/8§uf5;S (y^ASlA 

p(Bu^9s>yj @yS9(^ih. 

—Nai. 88 

3« 

9alljDesBfl QojAQsirt^, s(Buu9 sraarsjf 
§feffl£ii€utar gjffi}S(Sih ai.ujirfs^3fiirai jpi 

QvirQsarA QmQeutmrd 9«ur^Ar, 

—Aka. 1C2 


Q^i^QjDQfi Q^rt^uSAr d 

—Malai. 682 
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rocks is like that of the big drum called ‘muracu’.^ 
The mountain with white streams flowing from 
the top seems as if adorned with white orna¬ 
ments.® It also resembles the dark sea with the 
white moon rising above it.’ 

There are many similes comparing the moun¬ 
tain to an elephant. It is most appropriate when 
the waterfall on the mountain is compared to the 
must of the ruttish elephant.^ The pathways on 
a hill seen at a distance appear like the ropes on an 
elephant’s back.’’ A hill adjoining a smaller 
one resembles a male elephant standing by the 
side of its mate.' ()ne with the konku trees of 
golden blooms is compared to an elephant adorned 
with gold ornaments.' 


On dark rainy nights, the fre<|uent flashes of 
lightning seen above the mountain appear, in the 
imagination of the poet, as though the mountain 


u 

sjajLbu!S (jfirSlar ^aoisi^miesr 

«LCuQ/«D/r 

—Patinrap. 7S 

2. 

(^arjD^^u 

mfrardfuroj $l9S)iAujii eoirdair. 

—Aka. 878 

a. 

6r(^;S0 LofiojiM 

—Kura. 315 

4. 

lurSeard ^fiy) 

^QfiirLf SlffifiCS Qa=arsiffl. 

—Aka. 1-05 

a. 

luirSssns 

muS fijpiuqjDfi S9ii2m6F^ 

—Ibid 128 

a. 

(gjp/Ois&fs ^Ssosrtu ^drjDth. 

—Ibid. 99 

7. 

fitiraarjpim tuesifQiuoieorth 

Qurmsirsall iur9UfQur4i dfirmrjpith. 

—Kali 42 
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winks.' When darkness slowly sets in and covers 
the mountain, it appears like a ship sinking in the 
sea and finally disappearing.^ 

The height of the mountain cliff has not 
escaped the poet's keen observation. It has been 
described in various phrases. The cliff is said to 
touch the sky or penetrate into it. Van tOy,* van 
ura nivanta,* vin tota nivanta' and van puku 
talaiya* are instances in point. Without exaggera¬ 
tion they are remarkable for their simplicity and 
directness. 

There are two idylls in PattuppSttu with 
lengthy accounts chiefly of the mountain region, 
viz., Kurincippattu and Malaipatukatam. Besides 
these, there are detailed descriptions in Maturai- 
kkanci and in the other idylls of the same 
anthology. There is an apostrophe by Kapilar to 
the Parampu hill of the great patron Pari^ 

In Malaipatukatam, there is a long elaborate 
description of the various sounds heard in the 


ur^aiuj 

iD8so^9B)Lnu u^Quirw 

&lb0€U^ W LDfOJffi, 

2m 

QflwfijS 

uurgso Lnoipmja., lAoafiQmQiB 
suresrQpinu a-iutr^snu). 


—Nar. 112 


—Kura. 240 
—Pura. 890 


4m mtrgpjp tStuisp Quq^u>9u» 


—Nar. 59 


6m «9mrQpirL^ liifsp eStoiacgUDdu 


—Kura. 262 


6m pSatuj (^asrflih, -—Aka. 201 

7m urifi LbriuiQpsrd etwmiQi eneiiujDji^ 
itn-QJinr seArQmtM QjSr^^rS/b 

d^Fjpiti Qua^taQuiuru upthOu., —Poia. 118 
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fertile mountain region and it extends to more than 
fifty lines.^ 

Everything dark, huge and majestic suggests 
to the poets comparisons with the elephant, the 
greatest mammal of the hills. The blocks of 
rocks in the hills are to the poet like the sleeping 
she-elephants f in the long absence of rain, the 
rugged rocks covered with mud are like the 
elephants covered with dust all over the body;® 
when found clean after showers, they resemble the 
elephants washed clean.'* The horizontal and the 
vertical rocks are discriminated. In poetic language, 
some rocks appear as if laid down and some as if 
planted erect.* 

The small pools in the hills are called ‘ cunai ’ 
in Tamil and are very familiar in literature. They 
are said to preserve water from the fresh showers 
of early winter so as to be useful for the animals 
to drink throughout the year.* The narrow- 


J. 

Malai. 294-348. 


B. 

iSi^touf.is ^orcBT 

—Ain. 3Sg 


^€0r€Br 

—KkU. loe 

8. 

iDwafifSfi uiira3(j$'S 
(uir&aruSeir QurtStufi Qfirfsrjpui* 

—Kara. 279 

4. 

ihW9fi9 ujrSur Qutrsau 

Quq^UiQuujmt Hr 

—Ibid. 18 

C. 

mranrao) ^oithiSar 



uQfi^eaituii uiresijD u>q^iiiSl^ 

jpiQisjS, 

—Malai. 14-16 


fimar (§jp/uiQuiraijD lOQ^iitSsb- 
slIl. Qur^ih isL.rdir QtsQmsoi* 

—Aka. 269 

e. 

lAr^rth Lf«f^/Biuu uir^iLii sirAelf 
i6tj»miu.Ci OiJ0<i)«Dp QurifiisQ^ttr,, ««»«) 



ua^iuriuCi Lojro/mar lAtSjri 

—Al^ 8M 
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mouthed pool is the beautiful vessel of honey,* or 
the tender palmyra fruit cut open,® or the drum¬ 
head;® the very small pools are the tiny holes of 
the ants the water in these pools is crystal- 
clear/ 

The mountain streams are pictured in many 
stanzas. The phrases avvcllaruvi,' tuveliaruvi,’ 
vayankuvellaruvi,® olirilaokaruvi,® vSlilaiiikaruvi,*“ 
vittojiraruvi,'^ etc., denote the pure whiteness and 
bright appearance of the mountain streams. The 
rise and fall of the stream are pictured by the 
phrase ‘ eluntu vil aruvi 

The mountain stream is compared to a bright 
white cloth,*® a sea-wave,*‘ the white flag raised 


1. 

^iLQekiiruj^p SrSatriu u^tuariu^ 

—Kucu. 193 

2. 

^ia@€ir 

fiiif^sasr Lf€a)iriLith (gj^^^dgsr. 

—Kali. 108 

3. 

Aka. 


4. 

srjpiihiS ^SOraSfkr (gjp/tiu^ «&Br. 

—Kura. 12 

5. 

ueHliagQa^a-ifltkf utruj«r9aar. 

—Kuriuoip. 57 

6. 

§ueothu(S (ipirfflar ^9)isi(ggU9ar 
.gltuQojar ar(g63. 

—Patirrup. 78 


Lfgnirgjih ^«iiQ<ucir m(ge3 

—Kuriuoip. 55 

7. 

uruiSar 

3ir(gG9. 

—Euru. 236 

6. 

€uujia(gQsum m(gs3uj (gearpth. 

—Aka. 202 

9. 

^0a9fu caAv 

—Pemmpau. 500 

10. 

mrtfivotsKg ^(3«3. 

—Aka. 278 

11. 

Qf$u^u9(gia geg-p/igi 
glilL^irj^n QjfrAgiA sStLOi-refflir 

—Ibid. 288 

12. 

srQfiiijfieff fp .sKgeSiu u>&u« 

—Nar. 228 

13. 

qesiirmjt .JTciiQcuijr ar(geB. 

—Kuriuoip. 55 

14. 

/s3»Slaj iB^QarQai (gmppgi 

tAgr0)^L-.4) 

—Nar. IT 
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on the back of an elephant,' the skin sloughed off 
by a serpent’* and the moon rising in the blue 
sea.* 

The tune of the flowing streams have been 
noted in many stanzas. The sound of the war- 
drum* or of the running chariot* is compared 
to that of the waterfall. Kapilar with his rich 
observation of such waterfalls in the Parampu hills, 
calls them drum-voicixl torrents.” 

The rapid falls and starts of the torrents are 
noted by the poets with interest.' The turns and 
twists are compared to the movements of the 


snake 

on the ground.* 


1. 

lAlkoigir 

QeuarQjaqfi Qitiruf^uSda^ Q^iresr 

seifijDoi^ 3,ireBraj!r 

—Malai. 58S 


§tafljp(euar Jr0a9, 

—Aka. 162 

2. 

uirthL^uit 

^Qeuar 

—Kuru. 286 


ui0ltuia 

—Ibid. 316 

4. 

eu9)ljnu^^ ^eoiii^euesr 

^jfouQfiuerr en-q^oS, 

—Patirrup. 78 


(^aaH^uiTiu ofiirBear ^jris/(gia 

Pura. 143 


ueuijDuSen^ 

—Ibid. 126 

6. 

sjbuM-eD j|[(75<a9aSs3r ^e8sf§ih mjbGjDir^ 

—Aka. 184 

e. 

gjqfiQLoesr uaDjDd(gira <Jif0a9« 

—Patirrup. 78 

7. 

tAiruSQbta Q^irmeS 

^«D/E/5^Q<F«h ^(^eBuSeor 

ajS^etrir QfiifiiaQuj 

lon mesiifi e3 fpiQ^esru Qua lii^uauS it<i 
^daoQjaiiri^ y,'5irj[u 

—Aka. 303 


QjmFuSi^ <jy0a7 s-mr^mjD^ 

Qeudisfi^u 

—Kuru. 90 


ya/65>i-. Lfeoihuji 

aAQuirqs^ gjrisic^th <^0«a9« 

—Ibid. 134 


sQeuirA JI<So9, 

—Ain, 251, 

8. 

sAQuirqssi S!ri^(S^j* «^0q9 

fi^mQstrm uirtitSear QifijSQbti* 

—Kuiu. 184 
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The stream is said to rush through the caves 
and come off washing out lustrous gems.' It 
strikes against the rocks on the way,® breaks the 
bamboos it comes across," carries the jack fruits 
dropped down by the monkeys* and washes away 
bamboo-reeds on the way.‘ 

While the stream glides through smooth valley¬ 
like parts on the mountain, the sound made by it 
is not rude and rough, but soft and sweet like the 
melodious sounds ol the musical instruments, such 
as mulavu and tannumai.“ The epithets innicai," 
imilicai," etc., are found in such descriptions and 
indicate the sweetness of the inarticulate murmur 
of the stream. The epithet ‘ilumcna’® is very 


1 . 


a. 


4 . 


6 . 

e. 


7 . 

8 . 

#. 


cniAU® is8u.F^ii^ ^tuQiuesr 

^0Uieasf}, 

--Aka. 192 

aaQua-(!^^ ^Foicsih ^ 

— Kuru. 134 

euF&flaJiEKg ^tr^iu mirdar 

^Q^Oeu^ir 

€U0Q/^ LOirC^^dT €U^U(fl 

—Aka. 278 

aAdQ^/tl. t^iBFjpi ueomissafi 

Qicro/rttS^^ auaiir 

—Kura. 90 

isriLc^ffm erqj^GSxsu, 

—Ibid. 170 

Q^oj^fisfr sjoisiq^ui 

MdSesiF 

—Aka. 25 

UFU^GF «jr0a7u u«BlfSir 

(B;£rL^SDtct ofiifieSm ^€Si^(^F 90W€i, 

—Ibid. 82 

Qu(3feuts)ji uSeoja^tu^ QrsCBQeum- mq^eS 

Qfi^ajFuj^ ^FiFUf^iuir QpipeS^ ;S^un9, 

—Kura. 78 

^qSeS 

^earQaarf^ 

—Ibid. 865 

qSuiueir 

(SUffiOiFiu^ jsear^€S)LO gfi^rsQjgFtLQ ^tar* 

—Nar. 347 

Aka. 82. 

‘ 

Kuni. 865 

SiqfiQtJitm ^0sd. «—TifU. 

816; Puia. 899 
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common and refers to the softness of the sound. 
There are other attributes like ‘kallena’^ elsewhere, 
and a Cera king has compared the confused and 
ceaseless noise of a torrent to that of the kitchen 
of a great patron who was one of his ancestors.® 

i he melody of the stream is said to lull the 
elephants to sleep on its banks/ and when it is at 
an audible distance from the hamlet, it serves as 
a lullaby even to the housewife there.’ In an 
apostrophe to the stream, the love-lorn heroine 
addresses it and remarks that it covers itself with 
flowers and glides off bashfully; with sympathy, 
she requests it to stay with her for a day.‘ 


The longest description of the torrent is by 
Nakkirar in Tirumurukarruppatai, the last twenty 
lines of which depict it.“ The poet must have 
watched with interest and feelings of wonder the 
waterfall rushing and leaping in sheets resembling 


J. i3r6Fu uASSar 

2, e'esr/D 

Ours) ^tSQujQfifs^ 

3, aiirraarih Qfioregar^ 
sjDta($Qtum <sirq^(i3 ^sSear 

4, S^SarQ^rjpiih ^(ek^u) uujiaQ^{^ usosSer 
OtSsriLfesiL^ qP^jS 4» LO&arOujrar sisi^o) 
g)e8Qeuar ^0193 

amireo^SS OjFtH^ 9jpfrit» 

5* s^airQuiTQ^ 

iedrQ^(B ^euirialkiij 

uofriAeDr Outrrfi^ tsr^iBs ^(Bisi6 

i^mjDis/BSsv nffiqii) 

rrtsGDfi 

uM^ib 

O^Fififyr Q^eSOesr aLorOt^r, 

Q. Tira. 295-316, 


—Aka. 228 


—Ibid. 168 
—^Kali. 42 


—Niir. 7i 


—Aka. aSb' 
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waving banners varied in size, sweeping away the 
products of the mountain, making monkeys and 
elephants and peacocks shiver with cold and scaring 
and driving bears and boars to take refuge in caves. 

Thus the streams and waterfalls are given care¬ 
ful and discriminating study, though this rarely 
goes beyond external, artistic qualities. 

The Pastoral region 

The pastoral region is pictured by many poets 
in its appropriate season and hour—the evening of 
the early winter. Thc^ fresh showers make the land 
appear fresh and pleasant with a wealth of flowers.^ 
The frogs in the pools croak like some of the musi¬ 
cal instruments.'^ The stags with twisted horns 
leap about with their hinds, graze the tender grass 
and drink the fresh clear water in the pits and 
take rest in groups." The flowers mullai, tonri, 
pitevu, konrai, ka^'a, etc., blossom and adorn the 
forests.* 

J. LO0flS/©«T u^gaiJi&)tr ^ir^iuu 

LftoLDLiLfjoOeu. —Ain. 405 

2, Quiri^rs^ uujiJS^ i^jD&lssr 

QtsQitir jyoia) U(§eiiiraj^ 

^jjpiudo sSiLijs^i^ Q!s(J)3(srSs, --Aka. 164- 

5. LOL-uif%oor 

^fffu)(r^UL^ n.45or. —Ibid. 14 

^ifiuiQ^ULf ^irlto Q^,^(srrjDA 

s/ruair ^^rQiuir(B kTQfijD w^aj. —Ibid. 154 

4 . Q^jSaSSui ^iriua^ 

Qfi^aSaarirA Q^irareiDjn /sesrOuresr «jr«u<!S 

OiSiTL—^ (fj aldfiens r^iiiep^ 

00^ UUUa 

airejrih i^fs^tu Q^itStsoLi <->Mullaip. 98-7 

&jpie3 uofeS 

Quir;SeiJffl rBafftorear Lf^ir(ip-9th —Nat 248 

0.^id)L/^a> iSL-eSear QisQiasir^ ^ooifi 

Q^iBideo tOQ^iaSai tuifluu. 


-—Aka. 154 
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The red ground looks like vermilion the 
faded kaya flowers on the ground with the 
cochineal insects moving <juickly amidst them look 
like sapphire artistically combined with coral.^ 
The poets use the phrase; ‘ mani mifcii pavalam ’ 
to picture the scene and this phrase is the title of 
the second part of the anthology, Akananuru. 

The cows graze on the meadows, and in the 
evening return with their udfler full ol milk calling 
their calves to the stalls.' The bulls gore the wet 
anthills with their horns and with mud on the horns 
accompany the cows.* The cowherds play their 
flutes while returning with the cows.'’ 

The poet Itaikkatanar has given beautiful des¬ 
criptions of this region with its appropriate season 
and hour. There is a long poem ‘ Mullaippattu 
one of the ten idylls of 1’attuppattu, describing the 
beauties of the region as a background for the 
particular phase of love. 


1. ^«dr«CRr 

2. Q^thioA jsirxsiuju ueoaft^ear 

majM tuifiuuu uaieirQuirC^ 

iAaBs^t/9«DL./5 a«DA7^<u 

S, UfiQfQioiu^ ^0^5^ LOjsoffsenL. /seufitfreor 

«8m^uxirasr ^lduitm iSsSjbfi^ 

aarjinuaSi- (sreo LoeorjpfieetnjD 
i^jrSbo. 

4, uiruiLfeDjD fffwLijDUi 

tnaar^6a)U,s varjpi 

(SoiiLansuSar 
amreuiiSG^ QuiuQ^th. 

6% uQioadl lSl^jdjd uiutSmr ^ajih 

QsrQiDt^ QjSiroDetDsa dsirtueor 

Qmir^enfivuia (^ffieoir iS&roDft^ 

t^9arLb8xru UL-0Lb, 


—Aka. 14 


—Ibid. 


—Ibid. 


—Ibid. 64 


—Ibid. 64 
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There are repetitions in the discriptions but 
the pictures are always interesting because of the 
variety and felicitv of the d(;tai]s given. 

There is an apostrophe by the poet PgyanSr.^ 
The hero addresses the pastoral region and app¬ 
reciates its freshnes in early winter and states that 
be is returning to meet his sweetheart as well as 
to witness its beauty wrought by the season. 

The arid tract 

The descriptions of this region are frequent 
and abundant. The scorching heat of the sun in 
summer is explained by the picture of the nodes of 
the dry bamboos splitting themselves.® Nothing 
is green ; there is no verdure.’ Even the valai' 
and the maral,^ the plants well known for with¬ 
standing the heat of summer wither away or 
wrinkle. The whirlwind blows with violent force 
carrying off the dead leaves there.' The dry bam- 

i. Qur^kOesrar laeoir's/s QairmtnjD LDeaaflQujm'^ 

3fii£u(S> arojw Loeoftfs^ (Bfiwe^j5Qiur(B 
friu^Sasr qpCS^ iSeb'Sasrs 
mnas^oj cu 0 ^u) iuir3ui 




—Ain 430 

2, 

tS/DisiaA 

Qmjujstm S^enmuj 



miriuuQ ibQ^miSiar 

—Aka. S99 

8. 

etiUfifD Q^thiSiu uirifiQ^ir 

-Ibid. 871 

4. 

too) fflwLaLSar ci/cn^^ftu 

—Ibid. 177 

6. 

tarAfifiaas iBtariflSso, 

—Ibid. 827 


iDireD^inu mi^QeuuiUm 

—Kali. 18 

e. 

i(B&9ur €ujSiu ^6S fimfQeoar 




—Aka. 148. 
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boos rub together and cause a great conflagration 
throughout the forests.^ 

The trees are devoid of leaves and con¬ 
sequently give no shade/ The birds and the animals 
suffer too much from thirst and hunger. The 
mirage is mistaken for water by the thirsty animals 
which run about only to be disappointed finally.® 

Fissures are caused everywhere* and the rocks 
are terribly hot* and their pools are dried up.‘ 
The heated rocks could fry even the grains of rice 


QaK’Ut,e8(B A.Q/r/^ 
eSL^iTQfima uinu<ss8ear» 

2» tSoJthuA 

Qeuiaa^it €S)U;asjDfi Q/sjDifieBm 
iSipwCBfiiursjn auGOjiiu mirth, 

9. sBsurafiir 

^<sS igQirar fso)^^ 

L0ir^9uu Ufflsi^th uarA^irmig 
a(^.s€DQt ’4iirrjbjj)i (fPjbjfi 

auL^-Acg/tr Qeuil,L^ a^L^ihLfA.tuB^t($ujir9str 
s($is;3sirth en^Q^jDu uL.'^ 

Q&jjSrdaiir ^€U(7ffs^ iFirir^ ^a-g-^^ts^ 
QvjaSuiuj-i (gjbjD, 

Qugifimajrii ^^esr Quit ear 
fiAtoaj^uq (3;SircbG^ITS9<->*** 

mifS a.iuias 

a^g-^QurA a-L^ihufaLtuiais ujw9m 

amjoiitr ^L^miaseSear a,^stuth 

Q^JOl ar€S)gufi^fifith ^inii^ih. 

4. sartui^Q^eoai sareS sojuas^ Q^^^eSeoTm 
6, t6a>ihuas 

,flffiA(3uirM Qtuiaat^ir enu^fi^ Q^jpifitBmr 
i^ifiACSfliufS^ aueojSuj mg-fi^ ^neiajDSgiuq 
Jljpiifiru «if)U(^*9sgr ,^u>/gCt qaarggeSear, 
tsfirsfith oijbjD €r«« Qis/S* 

6, siuth saflqih OasrtsiL,., 

siuth^sar ,^Quj utum^q asrearth, 
gnuthatasr ,mpp gt»Q&>wtb(Q cda/cItl/. 
sQmmoj ^grjbjpi ,gijptm8arm 


--Aka. 47 

—Ibid. 1 

—Ibid. 827 

—Kali. 12 


—Ibid. 18 
—Aka. 55 


—Ibid. 1 
—Ibid. 177 
—Paia. 389 
—Aka. 11 
—Ibid. 189 
—Kali. 12 
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dropping on them from the tall bambood Instead 
of mire, the ponds and ]Rts have dust in them.® 
The tender palmyra fruits grow hard^* and thick 
and the unripe neem fruits become wrinkled.* 

The empty pools among rocks look like the 
sunken eyes of the hungry elephants.® The west 
wind blows into them and sounds like drums.* The 
highwaymen c|uenc'h their thirst by licking their 
own tongues' and the wayfarers attacked by them 
do so With the drops of tears llowing into their 
jnouth.** 

The mirage is mentioned in Tamil as a white 
car (venter)’’ for the demon to ride onit(peyt tSr).^" 
It is said to run through the arid region (5tu ter)“ 


i. 

€7>iJiULL L^airar mrrQ^s 

QjsQdjAe^UL" uaniifBeSm gjuL/Qiuasr 
QQj^iru($ QeuemQcTiT ^ 

Mt.QirQ[^rf} ^en^uSm Quirm(<^euear Quirifl^ut, 

—Aka. 267 

2. 

—Ibid. 11 


S. 

itd-j^iaSofr seiarsuGSuu, 

—riira. 889 

4. 

^iresr^eudaiJesr ^triu^ 

—Ibid- 

5 . 

ujorSaffu uipisuBsar mSfihrffir 
€u (ifi<suu4b 

uenjDuS^ ^ ^tuthu. 

—Aka, 821 

6, 

Tbid, 


7 m 

euc^rsru sum^dar .:^L^«uir 

ifirven&: CSojilesi^uSdr mirQui(3srjpim 

—Kura. 274 

8m 

qff^irQujtrrfiLh 

a-«ia«dtir sujduuu !6a‘dijj)(§js 

fimedfr ^(^uofr^ihjpf ^qj^i^tusrih 

aeixredfr iB8ssr^(§ih sQeauiuj sir(Bm 

—Kali. 6 

9. 

QiudarQfiir s>(Bu^ ^i^ibrntr^ iD(j$ia(^, 

—Aka, 17i) 

10m 

a^Qj^iaSM Quertu sanira'jg Q^QprirQ 
fBeoihu(^ iSmiBaA CSursuu u<Mafu.esr 

Sfeoia^ujr^ 

Qu(^itr §tui3«ir Quertu QeuemrQ^r 
unresHea ige^ean^ lotreiirmeDe^ a^jp/rn-ih. 

—Ibid. 67 

-Nat. 84 

11. 

^..jlfiQuiueb eufiisfi ^QQjtr mesrth^iaa. 

—Aka. 89 
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and is also called ‘ valankat ter ’ (the car that 
never runs).^ It looks like a vast sheet of water 
shining at a distance and attracts the thirsty 
animals.* 

The agricultural region 

The buffalo is a sine qua non of this tract.® 
The kingfisher/ the turtle^ and the otter" come 
in for profuse mention along with the vdlaP and 
other kinds of fish of tanks and rivers. The 
cranes belong to the tanks, the trees, the fields and 
also the hay tacks.® The fields are full of crops 

i. emreartiiBK^ GneuuLStar ^fpiassr^ir inr&(§ K^ith 

MiTGffih, —Kftli 7. 

^eS iSQirffsr 

miTfituu uifi^(§Lb, —Aka, S27 

aesi€ULD(rjiULf 

^jDa^Q9jrirj ^^gsr 

LfeouiL(Qjf/lu uiLl^ s^eoijyiTfi) z.&rstrGLOir(S 

(BuoiutJSsjisru UitSq^iD, —Ibid, S 95 

3. Quq^rgru Quirujesis 

<9i>Htjaii0ir (Stoat.i^ QmjSuiQ^uq 

n(^€SiLO^ OrOJ^ui^ QP^(3uir^^fi 
jbjS^ cSyarofT^ Quirap^ui—u 

eauii^aar tujrtr^so (^enfluju Qumr^m^ 



um^OijD ^tsf. (yi^iru 
QutrirO^^jS tometrtP.^ 

Ain. 91-100. 

—Ibid. 316 

4. 

iD(j^^esr 

firyi&83ir B.jDia(<gib. 

—Aka. 286 

6. 

^ihuessTjs ^mea- ujirefum (srjSS- 
Q^unSeir ^eta-et^ uriruquuw 

-.Ain. 48 

e. 

A/irftnr QiMiursps pjj)i rSirfSiruj 

Qpm^^esi^u iStrihiS^ QsFjSii^th, 

—Aka. 6 

7. 

Qur^^aair s^<s3iu Quwyi^ru'i euirBar 
iSirK&Bsflu iS^thiSeifr Qsuftj^a^ui. 

Perampan. 287-8 

8. 

ma-csar QusrreBar 

—Ain. 9 


(OL.'BCDL-. rsrenirij uA^arth ^rfluj 

Qis($iiTjS fismTAtuih uiriutsjii. 

—Nat. 830 
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like paddy and sugarcane. The hand, the marutu, 
the kamnku, etc., are the important trees, and the 
vayalai, the rattan, etc., are the creepers that 
flourish there. The habits and ways of life of the 
crabs, the free occupants of the burrows in the 
paddy fields, are not lost si.uht of ^ 

Elaborate accounts of this region are found in 
the idylls Porunararruppatai and Maturaikkanci and 
in a number of stanzas dealing with the differences 
between the goodman and the lady of the house¬ 
hold. 

The tanks are full of lotus flow^ers of flame¬ 
like hue'-* and numerous tiny fish like parched 
grains of rice.* The epithets ‘netu nir’, ‘kuntu nir’ 
etc., explain the depth of water.' 

\\’he;n the ponds are full with water, the poets 
imagine them to be the eyes of the rivers wide 
open to look at the beauty of the world in wet 
weather.'' The blossoming of the eye-like flowers 
in the ponds is in the imagination of another poet, 
the waking of the latter with opened eyes.® 

i. Ain. 21-80. 


2. 

Qn5(BisiaiLitii ^uul^ 

Peruinpan. 289-90 


;S«or«or ^ruDsniru 

QuriilfSimats Quirm(^U9i 

—Aka. 106 

3. 

Ibid. 


4. 

unr,si^Sl ^ihuy^th 

QrsQftru ^QQLaear 

—Ain. 61 


^thueo. 

—Kura. 128 

6. 

eStueoeaifl siressfliu 

lur JDisaar eSffififi(3ur4s aiuihisis^A ssStirQujD 

—Kali. 88 

6. 

Quriutnsgfw 

—Puta. 897 
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The descriptions of the rivers of this region are 
no less interesting. Many of the rivers are 
mentioned by their names, as the poets recall 
those which they know. The Ganges descending 
from the Himalayas has a perennial overflowing its 
banks.^ The Kaviri, the Ceyaru* and the Vaiyai too 
frequently mentioned in the stanzas of Paripatal 
and Kalittokai and also in the idyll Maturaikkanci 
are among the important rivers. The descriptions of 
of the Kaviri are found in Perumpanarruppatoi and 
in Porunararruppatai and in some other ]ioems. In 
winter the water in the river is said to be muddy 
and cool but crystal-clear in summer.’ In the early 
summer called ‘ilavSnil’, the flow of a thin sheet 
of water in the river is like the crawling of the 
snake.’ There are also descriptions of rivers 
gliding with gentle murmur reminding one of 
Shakespeare’s river in ‘ The T w'O Gentlemen of 
Verona 

The floods of rivers have attracted and 
inspired the poets. The flood in the Vaiyai is 
pictured in man)' long stanzas in Paripatal.® The 
poet Aricil Kijar perceives the huge sheet of water 

tAmumjs trawrili Q^F^jpi shots statoiss 

sssiirQurq^ lasSiSr, —Pura. 161 

^m)LDUJ9Jir tLSOiflititii Slmmajs Qsdjsusom 

Osusirfiair s3sfrib(gsL^ir QisQii3(3sirtL(^u 

QutrmQsfr ^ QuanisQ^ta staens —Perumpaa. 429*31 

8, ^SsktQssoA fiSsosuriu Qt(fls(gu) 

> stL(^^€sr Qstuirjpi, -^Malai. 476-76 

6 , fisnrssSyi 

QsudfM ^uSar loeufhejDtb Qsinir^ih. lurjpi, —Ain. 45 

4. uAQur/S Qs^upth sQuu 

jgtmrmQiu mfriLufi (BtusJliii, 

6, The Two Gentlemen of Yexona, II, VII 25-82 
e. Pari. 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 16, 20, 22; Matiifaik.d85 


—Nar. 167 
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in a river spread all over and feels that the earth 
cannot bear it.* Th(; flow is fierce and the waves 
huge and strong. The flood in the Kaviri is 
depicted by the; poets Avur Mulah Kijar,® 
Nakkirar,® i’aranar^ and others. It is said to 
swell to the brim of its banks, denude the shore 
with great force and drain into the sea. The flood 
carries along with it the sandalwood, the eagle- 
wood, the foaming froth, many kinds of fragrant 
flowers and dried leaves.^ The red muddy water 
seems to adorn itself with these flowers and 
leaves.' ‘ I’nitlu varu malir nirai ’ is cjne of the 
phrases describing the fierce flow' of the huge sheet 
of water and tliis forms itself the title of a poem 
in ratirrui>i)attu.* 

There are descriptions of the bubbling eddies 
revolving with speed like the potters’s wheel.® 

r^fufLoQuiresip ^jiriSir O^mireu rfsxstl^ 

a. ITekf pir Qwm sfrth, —-Patirtup. 72 

.-sirL_/r/r u>€Siri^es>fi)i 

aenfjOujifi itp,n,ih. —Aka. 841 

Qpir'^fip loeSi^Q^j iSppih 
j^SsoiBirm Lortowir piutaeia 

QuieSi(jgu) <ska-diiflu Qufftujirjpi, —ibid. 126 

mediriSesips 

^irs3ifl. —Patirrup. 60 

^ispu) y,ifiQeoir(B Quina{^ oriJiis^ 

Qpetardsu^m (yime^iu QvuimrQ^u»Lf9sr9i, —Patimip. Hi 

(S ^LDlb^ ISJU^ILDMIT 

ioiuBTKtSienq^ q^iSir. —!Nar. 68 

/Sot'f'i^aeDir Quifliuirjhjj)i^ 

eSujarqooui tuiriuujrfs^ uBS^iuir 

A.0;£ 

Q^rsiitru —Patinrap. 26 

Ibid. 

Qj^raeop ^SttHuSesr (sdSifi 
^SsDrQ^eoia /s&oeuifiLJ §teSpm^ euifls^ui 
^r^rsir ^lur^th atL(gfgiar Q^tuirjn, 

Ibid 201, 474. 


—Malai. 474-76 
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The foam is depicted to strike against a rock and 
slowly dissolves itself and finally disappears alto¬ 
gether, so that the poet himself is remembered by 
the descriptive phrase in the stanza, ‘ kal poru ciru 
nurai’.^ 

The maritime region 

There are many poems describing the inarit- 
time region, but only very few depicting the sea and 
its aspects. The S(!a awakens no sense of elation 
or of mysterious kinship as in the case of English 
poets, Shelley, Byron and others. Though the 
ancient Tamilnad was surrounded by the sea on the 
three sides, the south, the east and the west, it had 
never once assumed an aspect of deepening mystery. 
The influence of the sea upon life was great, 
though not greater than that of the mountains, but 
there are very few poems referring to the seafar¬ 
ing life of the time. The sea, in fact, has been 
mentioned by almost all the ]>oets incidentally 
while describing the seashore or the grove there or 
the backwater, or while referring to its incessant 
roar heard especially at nights in the villages on 
the coast. 

Even Uloccanar, Nallantuvanar and Ammu- 
vanar who seem to have lived very near the shore 
and gained a rich knowledge of the birds and the 
plants there, have not pictured the sea as Shelley 
or Byron have done. Alfred Noyes’ explanation 
in the case of the English poetry seems to apply 
to that of Tamil also.'-* Even in England which 

1. OuQ^dliri 

Sijpij 5 ies)ir Quino 

Q£a«>6u Qindifi) •>-Knni> 290 

2. Some Aepeots of Modem Poetry, P. 198. 
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is, according to him, in almost all her phases- 
political, social, religious and artistic—a daughter 
of the sea, there was meagreness of conception and 
expression of it till Byron and Shelley came. 
There are very few Elizabethan lyrics that deal 
directly with the subject. The physical aspect of 
the sea began to have some vital importance for 
the English poets only after some of them had 
caught sight, across the grey horizons of England, 
of a vaster and more significant sea. The traders of 
the ancient Tamil country had recourse to com¬ 
merce abroad with the countries both in the East 
and the West,^ but the charm of sea-life and sea¬ 
borne tralfic had no great influence on the Sangam 
poets; nor had they any thirst for sea adventure 
like Byron or Shelley. There are copious referen¬ 
ces to the life at the shore and the trade that was 
abundant at ports which had established themselves,® 
but direct pictures of the dark deep sea are rarely 
found. Marutan Ilanakanar’s verse in Akananflru® 


j. Vincent Smith, Early History of India, P. 462. 

2* Pattinap. 60-218 

9utre8esi^ Qiia^aih 

u^loijpi u«gBrL.ti uil-uf.9jr^^ 

^6i)Q«>ajr s^Qsomr 

iseori^Sbo awLbQ^srarQ lAjpimu 

(SUQJ^ISiiXL^jb (§LLL^jS L/eJQf 

uiQ^eSu uwtuu 

uir^m eu(j^atear Quiur/SsSar 

sruf^ ^thuSso —Maturaik. 586-44 

$, p^eo^gQarris pmesr jl0O<s^ 

Lfoi^f Quq^tb^st^ (Juiryi 

ijl’TSifiit ^etn^eSear 

eBcairQ^ai^ ^iupa»9 
(S^a-Qujr fieoafliaeasrA ^marjpienp (^«r«dr 
terL. ^arQarfd ^tuuj. 
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describing the course of a vessel on the sea, alludes 
to its starting and compares its movement to the 
whole world in motion by reason of its hugeness 
and notes its blowing wind bellowing on the 
surface with the sailor at the helm directing its 
movement with an eye to the light-house on the 
distant shore. It is only pictures of this type that 
reveal their knowledge of sea-life beyond the back¬ 
water, the coastal grove and the shore. 

The seashore with white sand looks like moon¬ 
light while the blue sea itself appears like darkness.^ 
The se i-grove is fragrant with the jjunnai and 
screwpine ilowers''^ and the crabs playing amidst 
the ndlal flowers dropped down form an attractive 
scene.’ The maritime tract is the only region 
which does not depend on rain for its fertility and 




~Ak». 255 
—Kuru. 123 


L/6Drftor 

Ibid. 270 

Qu^tuSbou uiTfimif 

a^aariSiuj 

acuOttOtior Ga=tf}u LfeooisD qtsrSsar 

eSbtriBSeaarir aioafiiM. 

yitfl crisrfi 

fiorenifi (ifiar^9S)L^ QisQ’sCS/sriLQ 
draiAL-d) Qur^vfiiu 
QsirQwJiriris 

griflfienjr a.€S)^^^eSasr QuiriaS^ 
LOjDKgqsoirui 

3 . SljpisB QeuF^u uarerfi 

&ljpiL08ssr BenfliiuO qarifi 
(geaafledoiruj Qfijr^eir ^in6i($th, 
jlBso9JWifi ^aibuesr 4k.(§@ih £Uifi^fi 
irn-Loeurw frtQmjS S!(^Quiar 

LfmiH A.a)U.fi0U)0 


—Aka. 20 


—Nar. 68 


—Ibid. 203 


—Kuiu» 328 
—Ibid. 861 
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the poet X'loccanSr says that when there is no rain 
the muntakam creepers grow abundantly and the 
salt-pans yield large quantities of white salt.' 

The references to storms in the sea teem in a 
number of similes. The ruttish elephant that 
breaks its pegs, kills its keeper and runs wildly, is 
compared to a ship that is driven by the storm 
from its moorings.^ Many of the objects men¬ 
tioned in Maturaikkanci are related to the waves 
and waters in the sea. The banners in Madurai are 
said to wave about like the waves of the sea.’ 
The silent slumber of the city is like the noisy sea 
at rest.’ 

The waves are said to attack and tight with 
the shores.® There are pictures of the wind 
blowing violentl)' and causing the waves to become 
huge and rise higher and dash against the shore 
with greater force. 

i. Quii3'29jr. &.fsninu9sifrth Qtujjiiuu^ 

(utresor 

eujouLSoT, Lcg'f/r (ipsmr 

Q^jjneSm G^err^uLi .iSSm iqih. —Nar, 311 

2m u^JsrL^ar euifiia(^Lb euSarQi^vj ujuiS^ 
effiai^iSaer jpi 

srjbjSi sirtuis^L^ar 
^{^rsi^irjbjsi ej Quua sAQuitq^^ 
ulLl- isireutrui Quaeo 
ucsBritioui ^iruu^ 

Qsirdeoird-d (JtoCoeu/rr df& 

Qubmdtaar! euastOdfL^tr y>ir(riuji 

aL.yS;Si'TjjUi ujirSsar. —Matuvaik. 375-83 

3* sBtueSq^ eSdsoa-fBUk 

^&i^fru3^7 LfeoiL-uu. —Ibid. 449-50 

4m usTL^rmjjDi uaddst^si) L^ea)jruju 

urtuei Qiarirdeuirir seaarassd^fd^ mQuu, —Ibid. 6^9-30 

QuriBt(^fi6S)fr QuarQ^^ euirirL 0 sm<^ —Nar. 35 
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The white foam of the waves is imagined to 
be the white head of the sea ; and the waves 
which wash away the toy-houses built on sand by 
the young girls playing there, are the grey-haired 
old men who are generally a hindrance to their 
playd 

The waves are described to roar like thunder 
and like the war-drum beaten on the battle field.® 
The epithets ‘mulafiku tirai'” and ‘ibkkural punari*’ 
illustrate this : where the sea is said to sound like a 
drum, the blowing wind is compared to the drum¬ 
stick.® The whole sea is compared to be the 
military expedition of a king, the boats sailing in it 
to the elephants in the army, the sound of the 
waves to the sound of the; drum, and the white 
cranes silting in array on the sandheaps to the 
soldiers in white uniform.' 

The waves arc often pictured to dash against 
the punnai and the screwpine trees on the shore.^ 

i> f^,^3;SBirir QeuohrLfjssnfi 

^^3ujirir eurfimSair 

Lfoarifi, 

3. Qjitf:fh!^QsiTffi^uj fyafl tsraair, 

4, T&1 LfCBorfflu QuenoJih, 

£>• oiir^^t^u uiras 

0. iSaar^iBeA setfl ^SlGtnirQajireS uenjDuiir^a 

^es)ir3^ir LfanaflGjr^^ uemi^iurGi 

QetririBflGarcir tuire^iS^^ 

7. jfimiriS^ru u($^GS)ir 

ufir^Gniru qarBan^ QJina(g&9ssr^ 3^ira^iA, 

(yiy^A^fienir Q^iw^gfiu (tfidl «r««r^ 

^resiip y^mi^GnL. Qis(^(bQ fiwiLQ 
^ Quir^afluj «/reory® 

CBmirQGurirfs Qeusiff ^rsDffi 

GrjS^ShfT fifitBesr QugAS^ 

^JS»(Si^u LOjpKgqeoirth k 9I.iDfsagth* 

15 


-~Aka. 90 

—Kar. 89C 
—Ibid. 15 
—Ibid. 74 
—Patirrup. 68 


—Kali. 149 
—Aka. 270 


—Kar. 209 
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The white spray of the waves breaking on the 
shores is said to split and spread like the soft 
cotton carded with the bow-like instrument.* 

Paranar says that the sea neither shrinks 
because the clouds drink its waters, nor swells 
because the rivers flow into it.'* It has also been 
noted that the waves rise higher and dash with 
greater force when the moon rises.® 

Numerous are the epithets describing the 
incessant noise of the sea,* the tossing waves,* the 
blue colour of the sea® and its vast expanse of 
water.’ 


There are two apostrophes to the sea by the 
poets Ammuvanar'' and Nallantuvanar.” Both 

1. eBAQsijS Quiroj LaM(^^aiir 

tuaUQuros tuujiB^i3Si/r Quirm(sth, —Nat. 899 

2, iD«DifiQsreirs iBtnpiurjfi 

69eoA(§miafl -—PaMnup. 46 


d. Ou0i0«L.«U 

^irai fifiSso ioaarui,(a>ih QuojirmQft^ 
srjSeuar <3ureo Q§u^a^ti. 

4, uirt^i^ifi 

5. ^6ur 

Quina(S 

f^tacs 

fitUVI(§ ^9Siir. 

6, XoUfiu Qu0i»aL.«. 

matifiiCSaifi ^ar^sr mritir, 
inessH^eaifPii lOiruSq^th uiruLf* 

7. SjsomtcsiBrLi uiruq» 
sBiutSa^ik ufuq, 

^eoiBif^iSr t9iu9)SiL, 
utruSQj^ih urCtumtA 

6. Kura. 168. 

B. KaU. 189. 


—Nar. 875 
—Ibid. 91 
—Ibid. 74 
—Aka. 180 
—Nar. 835 
—Ibid. 288 
—Aka. 263 
—Ain. 102 
—Enm. 49 
—Nar. 159 
—Kura. 818 
—Nar* 888 
—Flitiirap. 61 
—^Nar. Si 
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express the grief of the heroine during the period 
of separation frcnn her lover. 

The descriptions of the backwater abounding 
in sharks^ are also interesting. The phrases 
* kotunkali and ‘ iruhkali are often used to 
indicate its curved forrn and its blue tint. It is 
full of the neytaly the nilam and other flowers of 
the region.* The ripples in it sound and serve as 
a lullaby to the crow.‘ 

The seasons 

The early winter is always described with the 
pastoral region since it is in that season that this 
region appears fresh and beautiful The phrases 
‘ pulan ani konta kar etir kalai ’/ ‘ kar kavin konta 
kamarkalai” ‘k3r ceytanre kavin peru kalam 
etc , are felicitous. The flowers, mullai, konrai, 
tOnri, pitavu, illam, etc., blossom and adorn the 
region." The fresh showers delight the stags and 
the hinds which leap about and drink of the cool 


J. 

sHmsmra LorLosoir mruu 

—Nar. 67 



—Ibid. 76 

s. 

0<sir(9(AA^. 

Ain. 183, Nat. 21i 

3. 

—Ibid. JI8» t63; 

Nar. 78, 117; Aka. 80 

4 . 

ieo tteoii ak.u>L/u), 

—Ain. lie 



—Ibid. 188 

5. 

Ou0flEr«L. p aeniriu^ SjjnQojdar 
^a/ftu ^«Ba9ar 

—Ibid. 168 

e. 

L/eaar^<oo8 Qsrak-L^ ^rrerfir 

—Aka. 304 

7. 

Sfrir^eSar Q^rcabri. dtriAr sir9a» 

—Ibid. 874 

8. 

sri‘Qs‘uj p^dp ssB^Quju srsuib. 

—Ibid. 

9. 

Ibid« 4 , 304 : Ain. 497 , 499 . 
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water in the pools.' The frogs begin their incessant 
croaking.- 

The season succeeding it is late winter called 
‘ kutir kalain ’ and is mostly set in the hilly tract. 
The pakanrai and the ihkai blossom''; and the rivers 
flow full with muddy water which is a contrast to 
the crystal clear water in summer.'* The beasts 
do not set out: the Tnonkeys seek shelter on 
trees and shiver.' The cows spurn their own 
calves.* The clouds send down driz/.ling drops.' 

The seasons following next arc ‘munpani’ 
and ‘pinpani’ (the season of early dew and that of 
late dew) and both are termed ‘arciram’, which 
is too freciLicntly mentioned.' The season of early 
dew is denoted by the phrase ‘putu varal arciram 
and the dew-fall itself is said to be like the hard 


J. 

jpifi U(r^Si^ 

Q^jSfSeiDL- lAL^ULSbsm 
ui0Uiiar ^enrmarA ^ir!toQiuir(9 
jf&}it(§^93sr4, ^0/B^C9r 

—Aka. B04 

2 . 

euifijj^easr^ 'opetasr Q^eSiLt^ii 

^riOpiTL^iEi Sc^jCSp «rftu. 

—Ain. 468 

3. 

Qeumsr^pfpu 

LDtruDiioir 

QeuaivQ^ri^ ffiasnmu ^eaS^mth 

^(j^ihutsfl ^Ssngfuj €k.^ir. 

—Ain. 466 

4. 

/rroifisr 

(3eut4l fiuruSeir masliiSpib 



lurjpi. 

—Tbid. 46 

5. 

u>r3i^uj«j lapuu uti^ A.r, 

—Natunal. 9 

6. 

^yStu, 

—Ibid, li 

7. 

Quiu^a^sois^ er(tfiiBp Quria^m Qo/abrtjacs)^ 

ea»u3i3m ^mi9u —Ibid. 10~20 

8. 

Aka. 78. 183, 217. 273, 3S9 ; Knru. 88. 238 

; Kar. 812, 

9, 


—Aka. 278 
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breath of the elephant.* The dew makes the lotus 
flower wither away as if scorched by heat.“ The 
clouds after pouring their contents look like carded 
cotton.' The avarai blossoms now.' The 
bamboo blooms drop down ; as also the long 
petals of the kdntal.^ Uut the green gram and the 
black gram grow fertile." Along the roads the 
water runs zig-zag like a snake along the marks of 
the wheels of the running chariots.’ 

The dewy season is so continuous that it is very 
difficult to mark out the season of early dew from 
that of iate dew. It is, therefore, that the poets 
have described the dewy season in many stanzas 
without specifying whether it is the former or the 
latter. In the latter season, the dew is said to fall 
in the early mornings like small pearls dropping 
down from the thread that had given way,'' In the 
fields the paddy crops are said to bend with the 
weight of their ri'pe grains and fall on the edges.® 


1. 


—Aka. 163 

2. 

Qp&rffl -fEUafth opesruaHu uirfstar. 

—Ibid. 

3. 

Quuj^Lfeois^ Quinamoa QeudartAeayffi 

eroly^jpi ^iuuulL L.s^ar. 




—Ibid. 217 

4. 

(SdtirifiSso ^euenjrd Qsir(^(y>mD^ ’JlsSffi. 

—Ibid, 

S. 

,^iuui«or 

—Ibid. 78 

ff. 

ujb^eS(9 eSirsSear utujDiaTtu wmy>uu. 

^ear&r suqpis^ar 

—Ibid. 33P 


mrffiUuQ Qfij^ao’uj 
rSia^ihutsfi 

—Kuni. 68 

7, 

QfsQ/Kd/sr ^ 



uirthQuesr 

—Aka. 889 

8. 


—Knru. 104 

9, 

itfiiuiiar Q^jp/eSmar enfrthu^sssnuwfi 

—Aka. id 
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The sugarcane blossoms when the lotus buds 
bJossom, dew drops shed from their petals.® 

The season next in order is ‘i|avenir or the early 
summer. The poet ()talantaiyar hasten stanzas 
as ‘Ilavenil pattu' describing the various flowers 
that blossom in the season.'’ The cuckoo’s sweet 
notes are heard from the branches of the trees 
which, in this season, j)ut on a foliage of tender 
leaves of attractive hue.* Perufikatunko’s long des¬ 
criptive similes about the beautiful scenery of the 
season are interesting.' The phrase ‘yanar venil’ 
refers to the endless new wealth and pleasures the 
season promises.* To distinguish this from the 
succeeding hot summer, various epithets are used 
as in cevvi veniP (the appropriate summer), murra 
venil® and mutira venil * (the young summer), 
natpata venil,and arumpata veniP^ (the summer 
of suitable climate), inpa veniP'^ (the pleasant 
summer), kulavi veniP’ (the infant summer), etc. 


1, 

<s0ii>ti«6r «rfraenjjP. 

—Aka, 13 

2. 

uvflQujir(B ITU ^rioaiir^ 

—Kali. 71 


jgefiuieDir ^9areSQauih. 

8, 

Ain. 341-50. 


4. 

Kali. 26. 

—Ibid. 


t^iS&uw^tb ^uSQeodsrm 

—Ibid, 27 

6. 

Ibid. 25-85 


e. 

ujtrearr (Stutstla). 

-Aka. 341 

7. 


—Ibid. 277 

8. 

QfijDQff 

—Nar. 86 

9. 

Qfififif ^€uw4la}. 

—Ibid. 837 

10. 

ninLufi (3a/«B^d). 

—Ibid. 157 

11. 


—Aka. 97 

12. 


—Ibid. 224 

18. 

aSlJ^aS Q atoll «}. 

-Kali, a 
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The descriptions of the late summer of scorch¬ 
ing heat are too many and occur in almost all the 
verses on palaittinai or the incidents or the anecdotes 
on the separation of lovers. The descriptions refer 
to the arid tract where the trees stand bare and 
offer no shade and the animals and the birds suffer 
from thirst and hunger and abnormal heat.’ 
There is not even mire in the ponds but only dust.*^ 
Everywhere there is mirage to lure the thirsty ani¬ 
mals and disappoint them.’. 

The hours or periods of the day 

The evenings describedare mostly of the early 
winter season set in the background of the pastoral 
region. The cows returning home satiated with 
pasture, the birds returning to their nests, the sun 
setting in the west and the darkness slowly setting 
in are all alluded to along with the blossoming of 

!• erwsuih ^riaS 

®/4o«;€ 0/5 tO0<5/®. ^Pomn. 5Q^6t 

qwihQuireo 

sriflQttjijs Q;r(L/L/(^Qi afr\^tuiriuu 

QurAuigDiriB QuwjSuj u>i_Lor«9f 

lAraa^wiu lOiuQtuihu unifi a^iuiaa 

^u^ttj WLt^ihqiuBK^ (Uirftsr 
mcjpiitr tL-darsiuih 

Q^w^uSir fiwda(§u> 


qiuA^afl iDrjSiu (7ura«0 Qeu^orFiji, 

—Kali. 

13 

^(uih^s arrSluj uiuih^q siretrih. 

—Aka. 

11 

aiuihaaflqih (3«r6nc.. 

Pufa. 389 

QtuthasiLD ^eari^r eriflq^ 

9<zru»fiDU) turi^iu ujwBsir 



Ibid. 67, 387. 

—Aka. 

23 
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the flowers, mul/at, pitavu. etc.' There are also a 
few verses that depict the evening in the coastal 
region where the scrcvvpine trees blossom and diff¬ 
use their fragrance, the sea increases its roaring, 
the tide swells in the backwater and the neytal and 
the flowers in it close their petals." In the 

poems by Nallantuvanar in Kalittokai, there are 
picturesque accounts of the evening scene with 
many similes aptly introduced.’ 

Midnight has a place in literature next in im¬ 
portance to the evening. According to literary 
convention, the lovers’ clandestine union takes 
place at midnight, especially in the late winter of 


<s Q^triLt— ^aareaara aerjpi 

( 2 eir uiL^rs/r(g 
amireuuSaiir Quujqj^ih QuirQ^^m Qa^rLfL^ear 
a.«sT jiiiuuSHr (gireo p Lf^pQi^ih, 

LDenri^eoLD u^seiyQ^ai 

(S^^jiuir Ou(36U«B>7<!r peueisr metsipujCl 

upetneu uiriruqwuJ^ rrH^L^iuCi LfpeSear 
ina'Quj(j^p^ ^irSa) tJH^uiSSsm pqpeu 
Qfiw&o (ifi€S)^Qjtruj ^puuu utosnuSar 
QptTGffjsS Gpa^esrjpiLf Lfp^eSeiri 
LO^fTco^Q/ rsmsoir^ Q pear mead} 

QarQiaGesrjb GareubDr (PfpQeorQ 
S^pieuibpi d'-^in,,.uir9u, 

tSErcBTM t^rHsoi a».ihu 

ifeafipu QuQ^ia^t^A urOi^tip’^pj ^tSuu 
iif(g)fr Qme^usDpp Qpr^^ 

(geiD6uu3(sih LferdsBT^ f^L-Lhemu Q^ir 
^em^^eirQ ^irs^ih jpi ar&op 

pireoiffi parjrp piriit@. 

Quq^ieisi—^ Qfiffiiaas fBrrst^ moor 
^pth ^earSprh^ mcSir 
eumeifipifi Qmjp& ^dauu Lfm^L^ear 
Ouirptiiuirs Gerir# 

Q^«d^L-/r lo^isfa;^ ^Qjrs^turmi^ LDemuf.eCLb 
aAG^rq rseiraafiu UL^irtni^Li nsQm^u 
qeothQurQ &j(sp Lfearam uirAu. 

3 . Kali. 113 - 120 ^ 


—Aka. 34 


—Nar. 33 


—Aka. 40 


—Nar. 117 
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the mountain region. It is, therefore, that the 
descriptions of midnight go with those of the late 
winter, and refer to the rain accomi)anied by thun¬ 
der and lightning.' The sky is dark with clouds, 
the land is covered with sheets of water and there 
is darkness every where.'' Thunder rumbles in the 
air and lightning rends like fire tearing the dark 
sky.* The tiger is out in search of prey ; and the 
bear digs out its food in the anthill.'* The anril of 
the maritime region perching on the palmyra 
stem calls to its mate, the sea seems to have stopped 
its incessant roar,'' the grove on the shore is silent 
and even the fish seem to sleep.* There are appro¬ 
priate phrases (viyal iru],'' kanai irul,®, mayanku 


irul,® 

and ar irul,' ) describing the terrible darkness 

1. 

tuirenriSjD iSeaeUu 

u^ft.af6S)jDU LJodj^aP meSt^jpi 

QuQtf^kKsnir metflir&eniD 




Lfiu(Sw,fpi a-^ffSluj ii3uje9(^m 

—Aka. 

2ie 

2. 

QuujWAgaar toeDfi^i/seSm eattrSu'^tu 

iStruiTfS^ fSMihsB' Gssr!bo(SiLi 

ereoSto Q^if/DediiT ^(v^wQuifi^i uC-u.ar^, 

—Kum. 

866 

s. 

iSL^dSiSojur t^earar tnirs eff^LDiSm 

—Aka. 

162 


tSearj^eu^Lf 

.31 ^ IT i:^ (Tec r (ipj£lrf-«£-0r jgjci 

eSifliijs isQfSir^. 

—Nar. 

228 

4. 

euujuqesBjDjj)i i^(§thi3aaru euujULfsB 

LimTQfi^th ^cifl jdC-(B 

tL-Q^iBaR^ tuirjDiih *_lL0O/0 fsQrsirm. 

—Nar. 

868 


ok-ardi) ensmS&r ji 

P-;S58so Qiiufi Q^^^rSlbou 

messTLi^asr Q/5(pflSi(?<sr^ A-fi9>L.{U €uinaSl 

IT 150)3^Ulfld^LD .3f€Si^nswm 

—Aka. 

112 

r>. 

eSmCBp, 

—Nar. 

819 

6, 

fsmQen-ear ajiru>ii. 

—Aka. 

142 

7. 

eSiueaglqj^eir rs(BfSir^. 

—Ibid. 

218 

8. 

sSsarSlQ^m- v(9isirm. 

—Nar. 

228 

9. 

t3iu!it(sSl(3^ isQfsrdir. 

—Ibid. 

819 

10. 

^irSlQsm m^mtrar. 

-Ibid- 

286 
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at midnight and its stillness is denoted in ‘najjen 
ySmam’/ its dreadfulness in ‘utku varu natu nal.’® 

The early morning called ‘vaikarai’ is the next 
period of the day in order. It is very attractive to 
the artists’ observation. The space in the sky 
seems to expand gradually’ and moonlight turns 
pale.* The cock crows as ‘the trumpet of the 
morn.’ ' In rainy weather the white clouds are 
seen covering the mountains like the smoke rising 
from the kiln for baking earthern pots/ and then 
they appear like carded cotton.’ 

Morning is rarely described. The descriptions 
of noon are mingled with those of the hot summer 
in the arid region, liven in those descriptions 
specific mention of noon is rare. Keferences to 
afternoon are rarer. All the six periods of the 
day arc described in Maturaikkanci in which the 
story of a day is woven in the most graphic man¬ 
ner in the description of the city of Madurai" as 
in Tennyson’s account of Enoch Arden’s life on 
the desert island. 

1. fsmQefre^ turmih 

2. fsQisrm, 

3. sSifInfi eBu^iuwa, 

4. Tura. 392. 

5. erearjD^ .... 

vurmQuirai 9T9sr\3^. —Kunx. 157 

«6ULb4P(9 --Aka. 308 

Qurffi(5^ l3)eor(a^jrw sr^off 
srA(SJS:v eawsffnps 

O^rQiui-QisQimir ^(3th, —Naf. 247 

8. Matniaik. 480, 544. 558, 620. 649. 661, 658, 664. 686. 


—Aka. 142 
—Nar. 388 
—Malai. 267 
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It must be mentioned that the poets have 
not dilated on these different parts of the day 
but have only given them slender references 
either independently or in the background of parti¬ 
cular seasons of the year. Yet, in this respect they 
can be said to have excelled the poets of a later 
day in the accuracy and minuteness of treatment 
and setting. 

The wind 

The south wind which is so fre<|uent and 
popular in the literature of the latej' ape, is veiy 
rarely referred to in the Sangam works under dis¬ 
cussion. But the phrases ‘aitu varal acaivali’^ 
(the wind blowing softly and gently) and mana- 
va} t tenral’ (the southern breeze of fragrance) are 
enough to [>rove that the poets have all praise and 
appreciation for the wind. It is a wind of the early 
summer. 

The north wind, though disliked by all, xS 
most frequent in Sangam literature. The whist¬ 
ling of the wind is noted by the phrase ‘immena 
iraikkum” It is described to blow in late winter 
and in the season of early dew.* Its chillness is 


i. 


—Aka. lOg 

8, 

uamojwtufi 

—n>id. gl 

a. 

gjLbQtamr 

—Nar. 109 

4, 

QuiujfitjS ^irQiu QuitB i(gQf 9)0) 
mia(3;Siruj eS^^ihiSe^ uurfiirji^ 



fS^jD urfSfvr 

fiLSdvurw ^darQ^nfrar 

oiresiu.. 

—Aka. 126 


lorAdii 



^odirQ^irm 

fidsTL^ir (srjb/Dth 

—Ibid. 18S 


mimfi jiirjbp* 
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felt more severely at nights when even the 
cranes and the crabs could not bear it.^ The 
former cry out pitiably and the latter resort to 
their mudholes. It tosses the sugarcane flowers,® 
the velam flowers, ’ the cempu leaves,* the plan¬ 
tain leaves" and the nests of the weaver-birds." 
There is an artistic picture of the wind blowing and 
waving the thorny stem of the rattan with a broad 
ampal leaf sticking to it which then rises and falls 
like the bellows in a smithv.' 


^drar^ 

■aeSifijifp ^iorar Q^ojeuiriu 

^a-ih ^iLjirsiL.ir QJT€aiL^, 

—Kuril. 108 

QrSQi^utydr ^asrebr Q^rs^iko ^arjBa> 

^peHlGsr ^earear Qsir($6ifinutj QuemL^QujirQ 
pL^aldsr ^mi^Sdsar^ ^iLPtuSp tSffihQflifnr 
em^sujp mirj^iih vdrQardir ujiriap,;^u 
eurmi^. 

—Ibid, leo 

eug-esiL^ 

<S0Lbt.$«ir «rir<s«D|p 

Qo/eoar^Qj^^ eBsrth 

j^sshru^ ^eijSsouj pabruenf} mir(S<str* 

—Aka. 13 

Tbid. 285. 

ojgdiri^s 

IsireiDL^u euir^L^QujgQ ..^/(/-/rtcujr 

—Tbid. 817 

Qisnffir Gugenu. a^etrirqfEe^ ^skrt^eddsr 

Qa/^y <^if,aiar u^&fu.dr 

seufflaSar y/.' Lfpd) ^tosfiuj. 

—Nar. 241 

&i,\)iiii3jb 'I’giiLS&r o/<w«fl&o 

p fpi^ Q&-G3a3>sir uiirearp 
pmvtreuiT'M 6Ufl'<ant-. 

—Kara. 76 

p6s>pu38so (sutre^iffi Qp(l^(lPP^ ^gietn^uj 
^€»rfg) oiir«inL.igii 

—Ain. 460 

3P dpajearp/Qg^uj (^L^tbmu 

yiisiS^ 

etju-Lfo) eugeai^. 

—Nar, 366 

uipesru Quiriuss)^ iSirthtSdir 

.Siireugttj .^asrssr jfithn/idr QrsQiaQsiru^ 

<^0^ *4Kti}LiCU ^6CtiU6lDI.^ ^u.m& 

^en^€uird} aijr«B>L. gm^hii 

€B^4F^g(t(§ (SpirgSar G8i6i(gLf Q^Qqfiun. 

—Aka. 96 
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There is one long poem by Nakkirar which 
bears the name of this wind with the attributes 
netu (long) and nal (good).^ The ejjithets indi¬ 
cate the efects of the wind on both the hero and the 
heroine. The contrast is clearly laid down and the 
descriptions are so realistic and touching that the 
author reveals himself as a master of word-painting. 

It is only the north wind that has apostrophes; 
and there are lour apostrophes'^ by four different 
poets hut the theme is common referring to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the wind in increasing 
the sufferings of th(' heroine in separation. 

The east wind is mostly mentioned in the 
verses describing the seashore. The sand-dune there 
is said to be raised by this wind.’ It blows soft 
sand and covers up the marks made by the crabs 
playing on the shore.* It is also a soft breeze as 
indicated by the phrase ‘kontal acai vali’.’ 

The west wind is more frequent than the cast 
wind and the south wind; and in literary impor¬ 
tance it may be iilaced next to the north wind. 
It is mostly [nctured in the descriptions of the 
arid tract. There it blows through the clefts and 
roars like the sea.* Sometimes it takes the form 

1. Netunalvatai. 

2 , Aka. 125 , 163 ; Nar. 198 ; Kura. 285 , 

8 . 

4, uiruiSesr 
^cnrenritSr mtcb)^ fbsiui, 

5, Qsweiart^is 

6, ssLOth^ip CJaff’cnL. eSL^ir^th 

srgiJDt «L-«86Br ^tSsrgij), 


—Aka. 20 

—Patiirup. 61 
—Nar. 74 


—Maturaik. 308»9 
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ot a violent whirlwind when it is termed ‘ cflralafi 
katu vali ’ or ‘ cuianru varu kOtai ’ (the west wind 
that whirls about).* When it blows through the 
bores in the bamboos, it sounds like the tune of 
the flute.'* The same sweet sound is heard also 
when it blows into the bores of the woodapple 
shell.’ With the dried seeds of the ulincil it causes 
the sound of the drum beaten in accompaniment 
to a dance.^ It is said to use the konrai seeds as 
its drum-:sticks to beat against the rocks nearby.® 
As it blows in late summer, it is said to be very 
hot and this is well explained by the phrases 
‘ erivayk kotai ’' (the fire-mouthed west wind) 
and ‘alaleri kotai’ (the fiery west wind).'' In an 
interesting picture, it tosses the bamboos in a bush 
and betrays the tiger hiding in it." In another it 
raises a heap of sand around the tmnk of a palmyra 


1. ^irco<D sQfuafI srQuu* 

^lfi€6rjpieur^ CS^aretnt-.. 

MgfQjojafi iuita. 

3. Qutrtffujenir eSj/reSear Lfmtfp eSHsirqipA 

C3<sr«9>L. 

riSarg^u) £(flA /fi^ciDiL.. 

4. furi—a) e93brQiBjbjDi •SfiB^aarir 

^($^stru utsijDoSm ^i/luuear ^fduui 
QairgSiL. ituf,uj {^earfluh^ 

6. ^u3 ruLf-iO sir niff L-ar«ar Qsa-mcnjDtufs jiAsafI 
u€SijDvuss!JD su^ulSot ^enjDiuesijDujir^ ^uj&sugr• 

6. erifieurius QsrenL— 

7» (3sirgs)i^, 

9* QsirCBajifi Sjq^thufgS ^luAs Qn(B^mr 
^Qsa>ip SfQj^Qtufiir CSsr€S)L^s(jg 


-vAkfta i 

—Ibid. 101 
—Ibid. 82 


—Ibid. 219 


—Ibid. 48 

—Nar. 46 
—Aka. 368 
—Aka. 219 

-Ibid. 27 
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tree on the sea coast and makes the tree appear 
shorter.^ It is also pictured to drop down fruits, 
flowers and pollen of many trees® and to toss 
the airial roots of the frn* and the banyan 
trees.’ 

The wind from the four directions are denoted 
by four terms referring to those directions. The 
south wind is called ‘tenral’ (from ten or terku, the 
south), the north wind is ‘vatai’ (from vata or 
vataklcu, the north), the east w'ind is ‘kontal’ (from 
kuna or kunakku, the east) and the west wind is 
‘kOtai’ (from kuta or kufcikkn, the west). As seen 
above, the north wind and the west wind blow 
violently, the former with great chillness and the 
latter with abnormal heat. The south wind is a 
light breeze blowing gently ; and the east wind is 
an ordinary wind of no force or violence. All 
these are depicted in their action on the leaves of 

1, Gsirenu. 

^QihiSmiir loeisr jbQsrQ wkw QisQuiuStar 
(gjSiu 

2m «ffiotr (Saremt. 

L/mairA (ip 0 flsi«D<s amffisifi umibeoir 
fiosTAwir m^eSu9i6r fiirtuar 

finemoirw euirftni^Qujr^ 

U9sHLf!& OLQ^ib ur^m, 

fifiiriStaali mSieaifiiijB ^ires>y) 
fiujia6(§A (SArcDi. 
tutumSesiy) msaflr €U€iirui.AT 

S. QbusBot gijbjSfl Qfirtuir QisQtSifi 
tuffiisirm mtftBar 

4. QuriHiuwnf 

90^00 


—Kuni. 24 B 

—Aka. ioi 
—Ibid, 805 

—Nai, 299 
-Ibid. 162 
—Aka. 287 
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plants or on the water in tanks or ponds or the sea 
and in the case of the violent winds, also on the 
birds and animals and on the clefts in rocks and 
the bores in trees. The various kinds of sounds 
made by the winds arc also often noted. They 
are depicted to murmur through the trees, to rustle 
lightly over the shrubs, to join the concert of 
woods and waters, or to sweep in mighty har¬ 
monies through forests and hills. 



THE SKY 

Observation is good; accurate observation is- 
better. The Sangam poets wen; obsc',rvers of a 
high order of the striking aspects of the sky, parti- 
ciiiarly th(iSf that appeal to th<; sense of beauty. 
They mention the niglit of a cloudless sk> with 
twinkling stars* and also the twilight sk\ with the 
crescent.^ But most of the descriptions of the sky 
at night refer to black clouds, hea\y showers of 
rain, flashes of lightning, the roaring of thunder and 
«larkncss all over. ' The descriptions of moonlight 
are comparativedy few.* The sky with the sun 
shining with abnormal heat is referred to to point 
out the parched nature of the arid region.* The 
da}' sky is but briefly and vaguely mentioned.' 


Uienifiu9«a mirarih tfiar^ei^m jeB&rear, 

—Aka. 2G4 

euaririSefifl) Q^ojeuirut 

—Perumpan. 41^ 

L—iai.'CBr u)jr« a9<A^i/)rJ«Br 

d:,45(ip«>;D 

tiSafisSL^&sr ^jiSojir ^nr j^i/} y> mi^i^irar. 

—Aka. 162 

Ibid, :133. 


^UJ«d0 aSsitblJSISl LfSID^tUU Ug-^tULi 

QsgQeu QiJtLJtuar a/ff-fiortb. 

—Nar. 8? 1 

>fl«vff'.sE«<r68r,2» eSanhiSe^ 
vasisT oyibC^ii}. 

-—Aka. 122 

eSfflifi ua»JiJ3(^m ideuaj. 

—Jbid. 228 

rd«»'£<su^ ig&iiSjD 6S»thi3\ar ufUtSCj 

ufrdgineB &L^g6dir uirrs^iuiL 

Nar. 34 8 

Q'S0L>OufiBr# «_0UtJa9r toehri:q,&)ih 

LfemasanL^ iol^isi^^ 

—Aka. 3i. 


— Ibid. 143 

^riu^^i- gi9Quj iSjoAoiA. 

—Ibid. 399 

iAe6jrgq.9nh o9(u«ia9»£bt/ gmrjSF. 

—Kali, 71 
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The sky is like a <:anop> to the sea-^irt earth/ 
The sun and the moon are tlie eves of the sky 
vvhieh is likened to the face.' The sky is also 
iniaedned tf) he a sea in which tlu- sun sails as a 
boat/ 


During; the iuavN rain iii wint('r, the sk\ seems 
lo he connected to the eartli by the pouring 
showers.' Thv lightning spieads like* erci^ptu's of 
lire in thi sky that looks like tlic vast e".xpanse of 
watea- in tlu sea.' When the north wand blows and 
the dark cloud- move Iroin the* north to tlic south, 
the sky seems <is if it pi'cls of] its dark skin.'^ The 
inucLintai creepers blossom winter in the green 
bushes and remind tin poet ol the cloudless blue 
sky with lustrous stars/ 


The twilight sk> with the crescent moon in 
the midst of clouds is well pictured/ The hock of 
cranes flying in their characteristic orderl}' row 


1 . 


3. 




6. 


d. 


7. 


tyuva/c&AL. turarth 

LOO’/f'/ftAl) ILOl'<S(ib. 

eUanhLf'ips 

^ujia&uj ^Qf^an—a- Qmai or. 

ManhiS/b® gn—tn (Suitgiilj 

kJSieStr^ii^ fSi^p 

alatLDLfib iSfflesiitj 
0 /r^, ■'Ltmtaao ersBbr ,<^'5/r 

.^pirina^iEKfi -stjSujir^ u nr^iu^ 

^stfhtt'ijia 0 JD /«u 6i 

<SL.«i).«eBr i_<OTS97 tojTcE Ji Si LO u €ar 

’•Sf&sresr i/lesr^eu^q ,^L^rasi. 
^ujia(^^j>^r euiTGDL^ emeuistnp 

eSsiifiqsLif) su^QLitfso alojsSi^^ ^ 
u)isr(9<u toariosaif/) '^^sarquOi.'- ui_0f./). 

QurSBTth i/Siar^sBTfb ^toi ear 
^mfpujtoiu (ip«<Krc3>(_ suireSuj rosuy. 
^eitsusiiL eu&ririS^p (3^^ Qa^tusuiriu 


—Penimpan. 409 -]0 


—Fura. 36^) 


— Aka. lOi 


ibid. 43 
—Aka. i(Jk! 


—Tbid* 


Tbid. 240 
—'Perampan. 412-S 
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seen against the background of the evening sky with 
red glow, is described and compared to the ,white 
garland of pearls on the shoulders of the red gOv.l 
A'lurukan.' The scone of thci twilight sky with the 
vast ex[)anse of s^;a in the west is like the (iods 
Siva and X'ishnu appearing together.* 

Th(' sun is tli(‘ light-giver and founder of the 
day. The daily course of the sun is the subject 
of a number of references." It is praised as the 
[)roducer (.)! all the wealth in th(‘ world and the 
centre radiating light.*' Its disedike shape and 
ai)parca]t movement diffusing light and lustre all 
over the liluc' sk\' have kindlcHl the imagination of 
the poets. U is a boat sailing in the ocean-like 
sky.'’ ‘ Mantilarn ' (orbit) is the term very 
frecjLiently used to (k note it. Mx'thologically, the 


u 


2 . 


■j. 


4. 


6. 

6, 


7. 


QfS '.9 '3 eu sr/ mn ir i3iodi j la 31 fn ko -t 
Q^Qiejffu'i aiirssrih fjhsarts^USaiff 

jDjDih Quir»> 

rSifb^ onr^arQuifrC^ Q^Asrsira- rjif 

iD/rttv. 

ijujm ?4B(if ueba^r 

Aiu;ihi!^0<Sfr eus3 BearrrLf eSsrriaS. 

UttfiSjSl/r waariq^eoif' u^iiiQ^yuj ^O'pfS. 
LJ^/bQi^^uu^Lh Q&^t^iru3jsi, 
t^euLiu eu&)(omai iri^ 
u^urLf^lfi (V^irul jQi. 

sr&j&o Q:i «U6i' «r fif, iri4 

u^4>^ir /otfnr taesifitu* 


—Aka. i20 


—Ibid. 360 

—Ibid. 296 
—Nar. 69 
—Maturaik. 7 

—Thiru. 1»2 

- Kunneip. 215-6 


Aka. 29H. 

etliflib<^ i».-0O<£^p W68bri9.viOii. 
^^eS(r^ Qt^ihiSjo^^ iSttfreou 

u^eSeani-. iSai p ^nuS^nxi. 

' 3 ^uJs 3 »ihLi ^euiriip mtaart^^th 

Uiiraajetitr laes^pujp ^enpLfjt^th iSeirQp. 


ueoa^ir insmin.9iUim 

Nar. 69, 117, 162; Kali. 71, 


—Ibid. 263 


-Ibid. 101 


—Nar. 67 
—Kurinoip. 21g 
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snn is ridiiif^ a chariot of a single wlu;eP drawn by 
seven horses,“ the seven colours of light being 
represented by them. 

The rays of the morning sun are tender and 
not mature. ' The setting sun has a red glow with 
the heat diminished in its rays.' Most of the 
epithets to this heavenl\ body glorify the lire-lil<e 
rays and scorching heat in summer, e.g, iiru kelu 
mantilam, uruppii a\ ir mantilam,' kilyntu celal 
kanali,' ka\ katir,' katini katir.” Those describ¬ 
ing its ultra-violet rays, brightness and brilliance 
are also man>’, e.g. pal katir nayiru,'" akan cutar,” 
ilaoku katir.’" vayanku oli mantilam,’’ alaiiku 
katir mantilam,” celuh katir mantilam,^’' viri katir 
mantilam.” It is often described as a disc moving 
fast in the sky,^' or a circle of brilliant light crawl- 


1. 

UcSbtfOU'A ufrtuu/fl 

—Aka. 100 


dto’uj^sir ^ ;gs ^^r^Q^iijiUiSsr 
(3^irLOir. 

—Vattinap. 122*3 

2, 

Ibid; Kurinoip. 215. 


3. 

^eirisis^ir .stesiunuih. 

—Aka. 187 

4, 

QiPoiSri—H i^eurw(^ iJism uf^eoiif 

—Nar. 117 

5. 

IDSKTI^eOlh. 

—Aka. 268 

6. 


—Ibid. 81 

7 • 

4i&reS. 

—Ibid. 55 

8. 


—Ibid. 390 

9. 

a(p<sr<s^<r. 

—Ibid. 143 

10. 

uas^ir {QiruSjDJ. 

—Ibid. 293 

11. 


—Ibid. 47 

12- 


—Nar. 152 

IS. 


>-Aka. 11 

14. 

^9i)W(S^^ir iDoart^eoii. 

—Ibid. 381 

16. 

inohns^caJih. 

—Nar. 67 

16. 

eBffla^ir ioasriif.eDii. 

—Kali. 71 

17. 

eBmirQa^eoA 

—Aka. 6S 
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ing there and burning hot like tire and scorching 
the hills and forests.‘ The fierce summer is, in the 
imagination of Uruttirankannanar, the reign of the 
angry sim.^ It sj^reads lire, making the trees 
shadeless in the arid tracts'^ and splitting the rocks 
and causing lissures.^ 

Rith('r sunrise or sunset is mentioned occa¬ 
sionally and describc'd vt ry rarely. The sun is, in 
most of the pictures, dt'piclcd to rise in the blue 
sea,' bill rhe setting is set behind the mountains.® 
The rising sun is adort-d as a divinity and is paid 
homage to."^ Nakkirar compares the red god 
Miirukan’s apiiearance with tlie sun rising in the sea 
to tht' great delight of the whole world." The 
bright gold-lik(i blossoms of tlie vmkai tree remind 
the yioet of the same scene.‘‘‘ 

There', are many descriptions of the sun setting 
in tlu! mountains. To describe tlic descending 


1. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 , 


9. 


euwmii amiTiSjs matans^eorD 

^lasiriLQ 

^9sou9eo tOourS^ 

^Btrui^Gfrut ^Qj^Stu Gcuaffw, 

,Sf^4taira6rj[^ ^ift^q^ih wsiiif Uf,GOij) 

(S(fi4a(^esrjij^ A-coarL. oS/r/bur li&flGOiyL-* 
^rujib^Qa=eoM asoumfl Q^jv^efieor. 


—Aka. 11 
—Perumpan. 8 

—Aka. 381 
—Ibid. 55 


<isiLiisi(^^€D!ru Qu(Ti^fa^L-^ 

G9tfi:bj3^ —Ibid. 268 

uoja^ir jpi 

oitumr^Qfivifieo trLf eSartaS 

(S^nri^jDiiD, —Ibid, 298 

Lastari^cAida u^aiQs^tu 

(BssLitur Quq^oJssijr^ jDi^euaar uneDjDiu, —Nar. 69 


Aka. 263. 


tfufiuaih tLOJuiJ eusoCSeariTL/ 

ueiirq^lfi i^iraSjv L-ir^m(§. —Tiru, 1-2 

usis^tr 

Q^V^jS lUITKK^ Ui9i(gfUl^ 

measflLD^m larSbo LOaori^ CBsuta«n<s. —Aka. 298 

! 
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sun, the eastward Imrirthening of the shadows on 
the earth is adduced in proofd Th(' y)hrase 
‘ civantu vSfikii mantilam ’ a|^tly d(^scril)es the red 
glow of the setting snn.“ The sun with its rays of 
diminished heat seen just when disappearing behind 
the mountains is com])ared to the eclipsed moon/* 
Muranciyur Mutinakaravar lias i>l)served the sun 
setting in the sea on the' west coast, and there is 
the rare mention in his poem that the sun rises and 
sets in the seas/ The. j)Oets genc-ralh di‘]Mct it 
as setting among tlie nuamtains. 

()n some full moon davs, the moon and the 
sun are seen at the same time in 0])])osite direc¬ 
tions, and in a short time the sun disappears in the 
mountain on the west/' ( )n some other full moon 
days, the sun sots first and immediately th(‘ moon 
rises in the. e^ast and disyxTs the darkness.' 

Nallantuvanar (k'scrilx's the* days in which th(' 
sky is full of clouds and the sun is not visible;' tinu* 
is known only hy means of the water-clock called 
kurunirk-kannal and it is not known wdmre the* sun 


1. 

si^ihu 

uiasrt^.o3ih ^eiifry^r^aoui ^aaPiu, 

—Nsr. 187 

2. 

Q<!Fa^L^ir insnruf^eoLb. 

—Ibid. 117 

3, 

«LjrQ/^<sE^r ^iruSjp/ 

ffuraifjf/na^ ggOtuGsr unsnpimh. 

—Aka. 114 

4. 

liesr^L^^ L^jDih^ Quujff^ 

Osuenr^Hbou qasrtPd: 

—Pura. 2 


jsib9 atri,^ Qu(^ns(rar 
^(75«t_r fiih(y)m 

Lf^^eur LOirfttf toBsi} men JO'S 

—Ibid. 66 

6. 

pjj^u 

uoiiasfiir map&uj &leu!s^€uerA(j^ . 

gjenmfidfisirr mr^^etnsr irQireard 

s&sruS(^m- 

—Ibid. S76 

7. 

^jSiuirjui ^^»€Ufru uir^tufi 
^eiUmiuA QarQjo gr^fisS, 

—Aka. 43 
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is. Theri^ is the description of a winter day in 
which the sun becomes visible only just before 
sunset and immediately disappearsthis rare 
scene of Nature is com])ared to the winking of the 


There are two apostro’phcs to this heavcnl>" 
body, one by Kapilar and the other by Draivtir 
Enicceri MutamOciyar.* 

The Moon 

The poets seem to have been attracted more 
to the moon than to the sun. There are many 
verses which hail the full moon, ()n full moon 
days, the moon rises in the cast soon after the sun 
sets in the wcst“ or l.)Oth occur simultaneously.* 
The full moon just rising in the sea is jiicturcd in a 
simile." The light of the moon as bright as day,* 
as well as its paleness at dawm' are mentioned in 
descriptions. Auvaiyar notes this paleness in the 
felicitous phrase ‘pacalai niiavu"* The bright rays 


i. 

ditrunSm inwjS ^iruSjsji 

u^Qur^ lmdjduj. 

- Nar. 241 

2, 

Pura. 8, 374. 


3. 

eS^thq gljD bfi ^iraSjbjDiu 



unr^fiemir Qi^QrQresr^ 

—Pura. 376 

4, 

QJ(S^ Qua^tsnrm 

CS sar^Q, 

—Ibid. 66 

6. 

QuQ^isi^L^a &arirfs/ftnai§ 

^eoq^th iM^uC. i^€sr(3p. 

—Aka. 201 

0. 

iurc^tfobr sBifliSfi 

—Ibid. 228 

7. 

mfitu(jgi§8u lo^ujtii (SurMU muQojcrru 



qeothLiQsrar ^Qj«oQiDir(B 

—Ibid. 299 


u^3ii uuHu(B €8vf.ajm. 

—Pura. 392 
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Ibid. 
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spread over the blue sky and on earth are like an 
ocean of milk.'‘ The rays of moonlight on a 
mountain are compared to a white pearl garland 
worn on the chest and to a stream of brilliant 
whiteness seen on a mountain slope.’' 

I’icirantaiyar compares the face of his friend, 
the C'ola king called Koppcruhcolan, to the full 
moon. '■ It is likened to the beautiful face of the 
heroine.'' In hc^r [)ining state, the pale moon seen 
at dawn com<;s in for comparison.* The king 
shines in his comp^any, his kith and kin, like the 
moon in the midst of stars.' His fame waxes like 
the waxing moon while that of his foes wanes like 
the waning moon.’ The face ot the lady, now hid 
and now se(;n, is the- moon now hidden by the 

1, urQ^sa tj tiisoeHm lar^. Akft* 269 


fSofQtu, ifwrdjD isSsuhiS&T uwuiSu 

urAiotB ur’i^uiL i^dsrQfl). 

2 . 

^aartii^esafi Qursoekfih 

^wthcfitQ ise^irtlnSm 

§}&iA(^QGutir «rr0a9 (Suinso^th 
^eoihQsireir L-«a^€ur<M 

S, c!i|f<inrcoor«b 

^mrQp^ia Outreod 
lb^oj QjiQipi§Mir 

4. m jsf^liu 0^<5iaau>ip ^0 
ariB^ih «L.anrC?L-.r/r tojSIfSJrfixr 

5. .\ka. 299. 


—Nar. 34H 


-Aka. 362 

—Pu»a. 67 
—Nai. 62 


6 . uart/Sai rs.^^Q/bwr uwAno^ (Suiraa 

^armen^ ^luOuiirQ ;^0>i(5;S5jr«r. —Cirnpan. 219-20 

umUSatr (Suffeostfih 

effeniaQ* —Macluiaik. 769-70 


7. QjSrearfSu: Qflitr^jpiQ)3iir(ip L9er>/DuSm 

Qjsoif uf^ Q^trj^jDih 

{^aernp^^ (SjSBirmjdaj iD^u3e^ 

'SfidjQjar Qa(pat9«dr O^scLfit/r. —Maduraik. 193-6 
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clouds and now revealed.^ The wheels of a 
chariot with their spokes resemble the rays of the 
moon engirt with a halo in winter.^ The moon 
seen through the smoke on the top of a mountain,* 
or through the passing clouds,' has a special 
appeal to the trained eye of the poets and is com¬ 
pared to the honeycomb on the cliff. 

The crescent is not out of their ken. The 
crescent of the third day is worshipped by the 
I^ople when seen in the sky of nxl glow it looks 
like a broken conch.' It is not easily seen and the 
people have to wait jtatiently looking at the 
western sky, especially in winter when the clouds 
rarely reveal it ; this has been referred to in a 
comparison. 

QfiitifeirifiLi Qur^tSuu ^mary> 9 tj 
/srwfi eSariaSiaj ^ujOup-eisr ,sis>9ifies)fp 
,Jiaa-ia(§efffp «uar€sr 
tumria^LOip nrjiDfith 

vjDja sSuj§6(^ diQMor/sui 

Lfea>u.uu 

^fiSiuth Qpswjpfth 
Lomffitainu Qjsrm jjpiLf 

2. uq^eu uirjbs^r uirutS 

R.0fi; QusrmiA^ am&Q^rmr c-rw^dE 
Qijff-04> ^Qojwifi Qisrmr(^ 

^jr/h (^ifiisps ^ttS^^gra/ GistS. 

2» ^Q,ibLfej),s at,tnrupturn(Sfih 
G^sadlm ^QffQGoesr 

4 . a/onju9«ny Gu)AO;®r(9,«^ Q®'u«««Br @0?, 
lomffijfietDip Q^rar^Lh. 

ff, QpsaQfi^xrm iSmjD* 

ptrQu ueorQ^safp^ 

OdPQ/a/ruj auaraarfl^ g^Qtuesr^ 

gfaraaii iSjDfsjgth jpi iSssi/oGoj. —Ibid. ft07 

6. Ibid. 


—Maduraik. 444-52 


-Cirupun. 250-55 


-Kali. S9 
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The crescent moon ot th<' eighth day is likened 
to the forehead of the heroine. The poet-king 
Kopperuhcokin compares the forehead surrounded 
by the blacK tresses of hair to the crescent of the 
eighth day seen rising in the blue sea.* Ivapilar 
compares this crescent with a tank on the J’arampu 
hills with ciirvi'd bund.’ 

The iunar eclipse is employed in similes,but 
there is ahsolutely no mention of the solar eclipse. 
The halo of tlu moon is mentioned, but not 
describeti.' The spots in the moon resemble a 
hare and are betiaved when the sky is bright with¬ 
out clouds. The moon is very near the Constella¬ 
tion Ideiades (are min) on the day of the Kartti- 
kai festival.'' 

J. m(j)eu«m aeiirfsarm 

u^rQoifiBar 

aSaria(SLb 

3. QurcryjDiLfLO uaaanifr, ^^ili 

sraarnirm ^Ssaruj Q-sta (^fsi^^cr 

Q^em mf &jjjiQ,6nLD, 

8. u>^iiiQuj ^iraSjjn 

in^aS^ ggQiuar lAonjonjiii. 
fS&niUQ^ta (^C.i—Lh Co/srA® 

QuireifTeuiriu 
eu(p^jiffp uir^anL- 
^ (ipS^ta'iifl iSffiLCSuir^ 

QAiiiii(^Jsa/ir Q^isi^cabr Q^skim 

uaerw^ (3,9a"mjip/ij», 

4* QtKQQeuaar ^isisija^ih anUrQ^trsiir 
U 0 €u ^ (j<r,(D«^fr uiruiS 

ft.0e/ airfisrijo,^ tmrQ^iraar 
4k.(!!^afl euCB^iTffi (Smrasr,^ fiLL(p 

^uSoituwuj CBisuS, 
f5. Loeo)^«r<ib igmiQvu u»ra <sl3^ihiSp 

<S utj)iiSfiih Qar r us^n?s^/Tjt5^. 

6 ', lA^lStlDJD/b^ 

.3iJDti8ar Qa^(i^iA ^atSq^m mQfsirfm 
f0£)i(^e3ar^ loirfto ^d@u 

UfpeSjDM fifi^ru tJ«70L-.tta7 ^€uefr/i8aj 


—Kuru. 129 

—Pura. lib 
—Aka. 114 

—Cirupan. 180-5 
—Aka. 2 

—Girupan. 250»6d 
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—Ibid. 
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This satellite of the earth is observed by the 
poets in the early part of the night’ and also at 
dawn,® but it is only the midnight moon that is 
too fretjuently mentioned in conjunction with stars 
and also has apostrophes to it.® 

According to Mutukuttanar of (Iraiyur, the 
moon has a lesson even for the ignorant; one can 
learn the transitoriness and changeability of the 
lives and things of the world by observing the 
moon in the sky. 


The Stars and the Planets 


The stars are treated in general terms. The 
poets have observed the stars growing paler and 
appearing fewer at dawn." 

The seven principal stars of Ursa Major, 
Uharles’ Wain (elu min) in a clear blue sky are 


1 . 

Quqfftu^L^M m..wafs,Seirirfb 
SfjDiijS ^iru3jbjpiu 

(SiCDoraQ^K^ 

2, 0ii€U(SiS9ba lofiujti. 

9 . eiabotf «ii0fsr ««ro9;b0 
meoikt ^«i&> Q/f(S)Qtty«iir 
uA^Q^/Sfs fifirar 
urkxyiAm fissrmr usrQweur ef^9i>^af 
tAroatSL^r ^/Siur ia^iuim. 

4 , (SfiiufiA Ou^diib 

lariufiA iSjo^^aa GDiAtLfda 

Jl/Sojir G^rmira^iA 
jSnail LffiQfiA 

QrsuiM^USip srAQurn ^ ^doS 

Uttar* 

nAtBfiipA (BatwASiasr QijaAeSfiffim 

tSafiar iQSaa-iufi (Bfiirarjuih* 


—Aka. 201 


—Para. 376 
—Aka. 299 

—Kura. 47 


—Nar. 1 l'«; 


—Pura. 27 
—Aka. 17 
-Nar. 48 


5. 
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mentioned in comparison to the small birds play- 
ini? in the seawater.' The Constellation Pleiades 
(aru min) is mentioned as an important one from 
the festival point of view and the Karttikaittirunal 
is said to be that on which the full moon is very 
near to it." The star callcfl Hrokini (Hyades, part 
of Taurus) and the Aries or the Ram (first zodia¬ 
cal constellation)* are also referred to. 

Of the planets, onlv the Venus shines bright 
in literature, being the brightest and transcending 
in brilliancy even the brightest stars in the sky. 
The interest with which it has been observed is 
also to a certain extent due to the belief that it 
portends the prospects of rain for the year\ As a 
morning star rising in the early morning and 

i. Goreuu 

Qu0id«i_«) U!fL3i3m 
& fTjiQ^iaar airiaas Li«ua/c..ciar 

(S^ fsi^fsirtk 

iojT)t(gsOGir^ iDr&fi ^<iQu 

uipeSjDeo uco^i—csr .^«U£or,fl9uj 

uiufs^ ^isf«er, 

S. v3«<rc^<sflrd> ifi&Qiu Q.^hirQQeusiitr ^laam 
(Ssi^a eHiipuLf^^ reir«r,«au stiSQ^Aor. 

^eisr&BfiUtxi iO0UL9«»r lur^ 

vSeisriTL^ siJiii(^Qa-GOfi> uteiiruf.eo^ 

^pOiSfor jSJUso^uj 

si.<SffirQwsfi. —Notu. 161»6S 

4, Ihid. 

5* eSiflrSj^ Qurefr^ih ^(_>ro/;r 

^isf'pf^Siuj 

uujmiQ&(^ Quir(i.p(3^ir(^ .,^r§iuih rS ihum 
' aeSapm ^a^tulQiuirQ euewm® 

Lfesiir^uj eucadgjrd-q j^irA(j§tb 
Q«r«nrc^tR) pemL^&fli aiO(^(^A lormeoiffi. 


—Nar. 231 

—Aka. 141 

—Nar. 202 

—.\ka. 83 


—Patirrnp. 34 
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dispelling darkness in the blue sky, it indeed 
deserves the prominence given.^ 

Clouds 

There are fitting and felicitous touches of des¬ 
cription of the clouds that surround and adorn the 
mountain cliffs.'* They are said to play over the 
hills."* When they appear white and thin, the hills 
look as if donned in the garb of the avarai 
blooms.* They also resemble smoke on the hills* 
or the soft carded cotton.® 

The pictures of the rainy clouds accompanied 
by thunder and lightning at midnight are very 


elaborately painted.’ The lightning seen 

above the 

i. 

/sQQmm&BaSw ^0drQ<si~ diiHa^ih 
4tiujb^aarih «c9^;S Quwujoim, 

—Nar. iSO 


0CDor<s0^(3;Sr0r jy 

—Ibid. 356 


Aka. 4.7, 97. 133; Aiu. 209; ^ar. ‘247. 


8. 

inmipeQSar ujir(Bih ojar&Q^ap SljuuiSa), 

—Aka. 47 

4. 

Qatraafi^^ ^eucniru ^^eSeir ^Gsresr 

Qojpirt^&o uunJiGnyi 0if ;9 

inaaBQtsQm 

—Ain. 209 

d. 

aujr. 

—Aka. 97 

e. 

er/fieS 

«ro%0jay (SfS 



G^ar®ujir <Sis&eu«ntr 

—Nar. 247 


Airr^Sai tLaartijS enuthLf^^ t^pdiar 
eSoiQeo/Bi u^fflaStisr Q^em lOPOffi 

—Aka. 133 


7, (Buira) SlQiiafl «3«iiiru<% 

gimuiuu^ Quireo iL.«npdQ'!nr€m(B 

Qutr&ju uirO&ljDfs^ p.amrSi 

Qurifiiifi &jrirQuuj^ ««DL-.«r«r 
Qsuairtomffi 

fuirtsrQ^riu p^turtueoir 
Ibid. 374. 

Pafi. 20. 


—Ibid. 139 
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mountain cliff kindles the imagination of the poet 
in a j^eculiar way ; it is to him the winking of the 
mountain.’ 

The clouds draw water from the sea, become 
darker and darker, cover the atmosphere with dark¬ 
ness, go round the sky, roar with thunder, cause 
lightning as if they split themselves, come down 
very low, and pour in torrmits without any harsh 
roar of thunder but with the melody of raindrops 
that is heard like the sweet tune of the famous 
harp called ‘yal.’”'' 

The raindrops falling on water and creating 
bubbles are very rarely mentioned the drops on 
leaves of trees and other plants arc described 
occasionally.' 

The whole process of raining is compared to 
the military expedition of a king. One of the 
verses of l’ari[)iita) has many lines devoted to it.‘ 


i. LO^)^enutO tJ^luir^ 

LDMtr^lb) «i)<sbih Lfss)/^uj euoo B ear a-Lf 
tJip^.hvta QiLirq^ihuJa QsiraarfyiU 

'JuwMU USssrafl^ 

<dLjr&) fs^'^aafl 

(Sa9irfS;36 (Sufra}& QiFirifleujiT uuSjbj^i 
unaarr 

lUhDujirifi /c j ;j6 ^mear 

j fiO tteo 

QuujfioQuiu^ y,'ia jj^ s3>Q/a«o>;D. 

S. ff(3fiir uC.L^ uariflu OuQj^enjp 

Qiaai-^ar Quit aairaar, 

4. (^oBirO^rA fflSsNtu 

^^nrQudjGi 0if}uj ^jBrQla,irm 

iLnorfiasr aanr uaH wirir» 

Ibid. 395 ; Kuru. 322. 

Pari. 22. 


—Nar. Ill 


—Aka. 874 

—I"ora. 838 
—Neta. 28 
—Ain. 458 
—Aka. 307 




The clouds are compared to the lighting elephants, 
the roaring thunder to the heating of the royal 
drum, the rain drops falling swiftly to the arrows 
flying fast, the lightning to the. spears and the 
showers i)oured down ttj the bounteous gifts of the 
king to the bards approaching him after the battle 
is won. 

The clouds draw water from the sea and pre¬ 
serve it for twelve: months before they empty 
themselves in raining. In the poet's imagination, 
they are pregnant with water for twelve months, 
iake pregnant women with a keen desire tor sour 
taste, they feel unable to climb over the sky and, 
therefore, pour down their contents on the hills 
nearby.’ 

The black clouds appearing in groups in the 
sky are also akin to the herds of elephants in the 
forests.** The rain descending on the horizon from 
the clouds is the trunk of the elephant.® The 
clouds that have poured rain and become empty 
are the elephants whose rut is over.' 

J. Qpibisa^^ iQmpQuw 

Q4F&mC»u ua^thqsffl CfottLsDasi 
(Suir<»o Q 

^irisi(^q qeanfif 
Gl^(^Lbu^ (^GfTjoih Qanr^Qu 
QuQ^iBi&eS ^iranJb tair^Q^La. 

2. QiiiuafULSu^ ^uaSmmtuSm (S^irar^ 

90a00L-.i0ar ^mjear^» 

Ibid. 323. 

3. Quq^taaedijojufifis ifmiruja arwtffffi/sjfn 

,@0f./)iiqL^ Q^/rnp^iiSai fFahr^Qisar 

4. UL-^tr^u muAseiar siuturajA 

^L^ir^Ltj inr^iu tuirHaa Gurotu 
Quiuj^tn^ fltvQuj QurAaSfQ^sdjb Qairairfifi 
a>ioQ;atriu eS^uiiSar 


—Kqxh. 287 
•~Aka. 183 

•—Ibid. 834 

—Ibid. 126 
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It is only to the niin that there are a great 
number of aj)Ostrophes in ancient literature^ 
There are six poems by six diflfercnt poets set in 
different contexts.' 

HaU 

It is very rarely mentioned along with 
showers- and its chief use is in cornparisi^ns. The 
fall of hail is likened to the fall of small white flo¬ 
wers from the murunka? trees" and the maraam 
trees in arid tracts.' The })ieces of hail falling 
down are compared to the dice round in shape® 
and to the inkai flowers.” 

Thunder 

The roar of thunder is generally said to be 
harsh.' It is so fierce that it splits the hills* and 
even shakes the Himalayas." The fire falling 
with it is com[)ared to the red flowers dropping 
from the ilavu tiee.^ The superstitious tradition 


i. Aka 188; Mar. 18S). 238. 248; Kuro. 168 270. 


2, 

^&SQujfr9 

—PftMrrup. 50 



—Aka. 334 

3, 

QpQ^iams ug^iocuit 



/j^caora/Tff- c^cl9it7«jr <srQjear (au^Q^ih. 

—Ibid. 101 

4 . 

tutreSuj 



u«uy 

—Ibid. 211 

5. 

Ibid. 334. 


0. 

^ear«sr ^q^thtfop^r 




—Ibid. 126 

7. 

tro) vjDf* 

—Nar. 61 



—Kuru. 158 

8. 

unr^Q/enir t^sr/ird^ui iL0Qp. 

—Nar. 2 

9. 

Quoting: 



^eaiiDiuQpib ^<srrd(^thm 

—Kurtt. 158 


JO. Qpmetr^Dir ^ar&Umnr A/rcory 

crfjluu 


—Aia. 320 
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that the thunder is an enemy of the snakes and that 
it kills them, has also its place in literature.^ 

Rainbow 

The rainbow, though very attractive, is not 
mentioned as frequently as one might have 
expected. It is compared to the garland worn on 
the chest of Vishnu,* and to the neckstripes of the 
parrot.’ To distinguish it from the ordinary bow, 
the imaginative phrases ‘eyya vari vil’* (the bow 
that is decorated but never used to dart arrows), 
‘ vanattuk kuraivil’® (the unfinished bow of the sky) 
and, “ vicumpani vil ” ' (the bow that adorns the 
sky) are used. 

It may here be said that the descriptions of 
the sun, the moon and the stars are fewer than 
those of plants and animals; yet they are 
enough to reveal the poets’ discriminating and 
appreciative faculty in the study of what is 
actually to be seen in the heavens, viz., the 
never-failing phenomenon of sunrise, the solemn 
pageant of sunset, the charming and pleasing 
moonlight, the bright starry sky and the ever- 
changing charms of the clouds. 

1. Qis^eitesif u)(^nirSlar utrtiLfUL^ 




—Kara. 16S 

2. 

iSaorfiiS (SislSuj^ 

CJu/r Quirq^is^tu jSM'rdurw 

Sen* 

— Ak». 176 

3. 

erujiur ^ttHeSA murs^rr^ 

Q^aieuiriu^ S^jpiSleA, 

—Ibid. 192 

4. 

Ibid. 


5. 


—Perompan. 292 

6. 

eSsfthuaatl c3«». 

—Aka. 310 


17 
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Lowes says that the oldest things in the world 
are the things that also have been new as many 
times as human beings have been born and cites as 
examples the moon and the stars which have not 
grown old because uncounted centuries ago men had 
seen them and brooded and wondered and 
dreamed.^ In ancient literature, it is seen that 
the poets have that gift to catch and fix the familiar 
objects of Nature in the sky as well as on the earth 
in the recurring act of becoming new, the gift of 
seeing and seizing anew the latent possibilities of 
familiar objects. 


i. Convenliioxi and Revolt in Poetry, p. 88. 



THE FLORA AND FAUNA 


The trees, the shrubs, the herbs and the creep¬ 
ers of the different regions are treated indivi¬ 
dually and described with great interest and atten¬ 
tion. Each of them is introduced by name and 
many of them are dealt with in detail. The 
Ttatukkai^, the ulinai,'^ the crab’s eye (kunri)® the 
erukku,* etc., are mentioned without any elabo¬ 
ration. But the treatment is different in the case 
of the plants like the iruppai,® the jack,* the 
vgnkai, the bamboo,® the punku,* the screwpine,'* 
the punnai“ and the mullai.’* Their flowers and 
other parts are compared to the objects they 
resemble and their colour, form, fragrance and 
other particulars are minutely observed and 
picturesquely depicted through purple patches used 
as epithets. 

Some of the trees are mentioned with the 
birds that nestle in them, e.g. the v ink at with the 

1 . Ak». 399« 

2. Patirrap. 63, 

8. Aka, 133, 

4. Pura, 106. 

6. Aka. 9. 96, 267, 276. 

6, Kuru. 90; Nar. 213; Patirrup, 60. 

7, Nar. 18. 889; Kali. 44; Kura. 134; Aka. 202, 232. 398. 

8, Kali, 48; Aka. 397; Nar. 116. 

9, Kura. 68, 868. 

10. Nar. 19. 131, 203. 235, 299, 385; Kara. 245; Aka. 130. 

11. Aka. 10. 80; Nar. 223, 281. 278. 

18, Ain. 454; Nar. 248. 866; Kara. 108, 220; Para. 117. 
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peacock,* the mango with the cuckoo,** the 
palmyra with the anriT and the y& with the 
kite.* The rattan bush is described as the refuge 
of the otter.* The climber aiiral is pictured 
along with the pdtiri tree' and the vayalai with 
the vUam.' 

While dealing with the fruits of various trees 
and the ears of difi'erent crops, the particular birds 
and animals that seek them for their favourite 
food arc also mentioned.** The poets also evince 
their knowledge of the taste of different fruits. 
The water one drinks after chewing and eating the 
nclli fruit, is as tasty and sweet as the honeyed 
words of an affectionate mother fondling her 
young child." The uhay fruit tastes as if mixed 

i . eriflioQ^ar _Ain. 294 

Q;£ihuiraj —Aka. S41 

iSeoJCsflm jfiiTiJi 

rsjpui^tr^ Oairqp^lLa. —Kuru. 192 

S. uirircsiffu Queaar <am.rGUiruj 

—Aka. 305 

4 , 

uu3tLiir. —Ibid. 19 

Ibid. 31, 33. 397. 

5 . 9JaQstru3jbjpi itffmiruj 

Ofimmauju iSsrihiS&iT Q&jSmh, —Ibid. 6 

d. Lfdiairjj) utr^(P ^vme3 

^oinQ^iruf. ^^!rQ<Mir($ ^eertaf^ ^jd^ qjiPlju. —Ibid. 237 

^iraru ^ereff 

QeuaPeit ^^irQ^irQ easnir^. —Jbid 2ri 

7. laSarw® sjtuhi Qatfpth ^iih. —Ain. 11 

5. Puia. 236; Malai. 292-3; Kuxu. r7, ro; Nar. 206. 261, 279* 
Aka. 69, 178, -71, 305, 35:'; Ain, 263. 339. " 

B, jf/eAreafiBuu 

UmAWifi QisaotBu enuiii^sriu jo^uir 

«c5)fiiii969r ^tSaj dSippjS.,, 

LfpSMtum Quriusfgui 


—Aka, 64 
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with pepper.^ The trees that yield big bunches of 
fruits are not neglected. The big drum-like fruits 
hanging in the branches of the jack tree have 
attracted the keen and imaginative eyes of the 
poets who have depicted the scene with a wealth of 
words.” Vilkot palavu,“ vilukkot palavu/ talkot 
palavu® and celunkot palavu* are the phrases des¬ 
cribing this attractive sight of the fruits of the 
tree. ‘Punaru palavukkani” and ‘pacum palap 
palavu®’ refer to the flower-like fragrance of the 
fruit and to the green colour of its coat even when 
ripe. The sweet juice in the tender cocoanut is 
denoted by an imaginative term ‘ kulavit ti nir ’* 
(the sweet water of the infant cocoanut) and the 
mature cocoanut as ‘mupputait tiraj kay’^' (three- 
sided rounded nut). 

Similar descriptive phrases are found fre¬ 
quently in the case of the unripe fruits also. The 
unripe nelli fruit is noted by the phrases pukaril 
pacunkay,^' vilkatait tiral kay,^® kuvi kan pacun- 


t. 

iJieir^Guttj fidssrtu stmuiu Lfm^riu 

—Nu. 68 



2. 

GtuQ^ih (ififigsih (SsirQth 

Qureofi jffAfSLf 

-Kara. 257 


9yifiwip AiOTCBT ^ueoof. 

8. 

Ibid. 


4 , 

uajm/. 

—Atai. 12 

5. 

ifiCBsrC. ueom/. 

—PenunpiuB. SS5 

6, 

Qir(^iii(3srLL ucuo/. 

—Aka. S82 

7. 


—Kura. 90 

8. 

UUlhulpU UaOQf. 

—Aka. 189 

9. 

^a-fpIsiTLL uede9<^ QuQ^tiuffith 



0i8ir. 

—Pemmpan, S66-7 

SO. 

QfiAQ^ fiirmmraj. 

—lUd. 864 

11. 

qAeSAo QmAtBu qsiflA u^Amriu. 

—Aka. 868 

12. 

eS firm^riu. 

—Nat. 271 
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kay,’ pun kay'^, ampulit tiral kay,’ tincuvait tira] 
kSy/ etc., which refer to its beautiful form, 
rounded shape, colour, taste, etc. 

There is a picture of a neem fruit in the 
hooked beak of a parrot eating it.‘ This suggests 
to the poet the comparison of the fingers of a 
man with pointed nails holding globular gold coins 
to string them into a thread. The form and colour 
of the nails resemble those of the parrot’s curved 
beak and the globular gold coins of those days are 
like the ripe neem fruits. 

The colour and form of the leaves of the 
different trees are also accurately described. The 
epithet ‘ciriyilai’ (small leaf) is prefixed to the 
trees the vclani," the sandalwood,’ the bamboo,® 
the uljnni the nelli the neem,” etc., as these 
are the trees noted for their tiny leaves. The 
luxuriant growth of the leaves of the field-beans is 
noted by the phrase ‘kolilai avarai’.^® The most 
tiny leaf is that of the tree and is mentioned to 


1. 

uiitiasirfu. 

—Aka. 316 

2. 


—Ibid. 

3. 


—Ibid. 69 

4 . 

^fdr^rtu. 

—Ibid. 241 

6. 

SariOr 



QsiramL- C3«uuu ^mruffiih 

Qu/rcu/D«6U wriuai^ui. 

—Knra. 61 

6 . 

Aka. 83. 


7. 

Nar. 7. 64; Aka. 242. 


8 . 

Pura. 109. 


9. 

Patirrup. 63. 


10. 

Aka. 26i. 


11. 

Nar. 103; Ain. 339. 


12. 

Qairffiib) ^araion/r. 

—Aka. 217 

18 

&jdu39u 

—Para. 324 
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illustrate the smallest space on earth^^ 
The leaves of the the ar® and the atumpu^ 
have been observed to be forked. The teak,* 
and the plantain leaves* are broad; the dried 
leaves of the former ai'e blown by the wind 
and rising high in the sky thej’’ resemble the kites 
flying in confusion.' The plantain leaves swing 
and wave with the wind and the phrase ‘ tuhkilai 
valai’ is a picture by itself.’ The nocci leaves 
resemble the feet of the peacock.®; The tender 
leaves of the ya* and the acoku have a special 
attraction for the keen artistic eyes of the poets; 
the former is compared to the wattle of 
the domestic cock” and the latter is so well descri¬ 
bed by a poet that he came to be remembered as 
‘Uttiyar’ by the significant phrase in that descrip¬ 
tion.^® 


1* lAriSaih 

joiri 

pgrOin 9 ‘t^ia «rfiU€ur. —Pura. 868^ 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


18. 


<s«o)«iu 5 fto 

C3«r«nL_.s^ 

QtretDffii Q^iTQfiUiL^w jraeffftu. 

Aka. 148. 


—Aka. 104 
—Ibid, 80; Kura. 248 
—Aka. 107 

—Ibid. 148 
—Nar. 300 


Q/si39u 

QistBeSallu QQjjSQaj(^i fisria^ 

e3*ihqseijr qsnpBUJtj uw^iu. 

^ia69u €ur€Sifp, 

LOuSeot:^ gjiuiu Qisir^ffl. 

Aka. 257. 

Kurinoip. 105 ; Nar. 244 ; Ain. 278. 

tL^artqenp Qstrffi .Sfoar^^rffiLf .giaresr 
a€a)fu^enr «0(sitfr« fur. 

cffLltf. lummr Qriufttf. 


—Ibid. 290 
—Kali. 60 
—Kura. 138 


—Aka. 18T 
—Ibid. 68 
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The wind is pictured along with the descrip¬ 
tions of the trees as blowing and swaying the 
branches, blowing down their dried leaves and 
faded flowers, shedding their pollen, spreading 
their fragrance far and wide and causing the dried 
seeds to rub together and sound like drums 
and other instruments/ The wind also 
waves the aerial roots of the irvi'^ and 
other trees and bends and breaks the tender stems 
and Stalk'S of some plants of delicate structure.* 
The pictures of the waving centpu* and lotus 

i« ^ic«o(2uir^ Qwiaa^ir 

a.&)JiSuj uarfifi ^aftpAiriULi 
^jHnSiru <nu(^«&Br ^inpu LfeoirptSar 
QuffiffiLfUi. 

ibid. 21, 46, 78, 186, 161, 199, 997, 

Q^irwiTenpiwh 

utmptueiDp at^uiS&r Jtesipuueopiuirp 
Q^djeutifl 

Ibid. 105 . 386 , 

uenpuSesr ^irAQuiriri ^soiaSl 
ojirms QwtArQasr ri)^/ •—Kuni. 7 

2, Li^Qeom 

(S,tDitasirA SfjhjSu q^fi9u 

S}(t^thi3ma itp ^cnrif. euaflOur fu 

Qud^mm^ iutr8aa iSmuiS^ --Aka. 57 

Ibid. 2S7, 845 : N»». 162 . 

8. AffioH ^ensuQfifia Ji9}ia9« 

r^nrthuaar O^FjiiicsSan^ €uinhu8searujrp 

i^eoihQuriS QuirQp^Qsirm miwesti^, —Aka. 19 

Qfiis^fp ,^ujLD0)tr ^irrspmr 

Ons(Bro^(BuLf pmrQaarar 

—Ibid. 78 

Har. 300 . 

4, ^sJihtSfi (B^ihiStsr .ar<udi«a) mtmafIBn 
Quq^As€dipjDi9 Q^aSuSm ufttrp 


—Aka. 1 


—Nat. 49 


—Kura. 79 
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leaves^ are interesting when they are compared to 
the elephant’s ears and the comparisons are most 
appropriate and artistic. In summer, the Am* (or 
aracu) tree is full of hanging leaves and when the 
wind blows it makes its characteristic sound cease¬ 
lessly and scares away the birds that come and 
perch on its branches.'^ The waving aerial root of 
the banyan tree frightens away the doves likewise.® 
The west wind tosses the aerial roots of the trri 
tree so as to swing to and fro and stroke the she- 
elephant sleeping nearby.* 

Many of the stanzas have accounts of the 
blossoming of the flowers. While describing their 
fragrance and colour, the poets express a sincere 
and naive interest in them ; scarcely a single de¬ 
tailed landscape scene can be found which does not 
contain some reference to thern. The seasons 
and hours in which the blossoming of various 
plants takes place have been observed clearly. 
The season of blossoming is sometimes used as an 
epithet to the plant itself, as in ‘marip pittikam’® 


1. 

^trioeair 

,giiSfrfBss £srgjijpi Qsirjuiih 



QuQ^Kistdljbjoi^^ Qtf Q9uS«r 

•-Aka. 186 

2. 

QmteHea ^oairtu^^ ii|3»Qiurc3 Qaitf^u 



QurQ^Lfar 

—Ain. 326 

3. 

Quir^iuwngr 

9(3QisQeffffi 9-mift Q^wmit— 




—Aka. 287 

4. 

OoigSBr (SfBriuir Q/sCpof ^ 

fUffitsrm tm^tSmr Q^rmiu. jfiri(3Qfgarjpiih 



«U0($£i). 

—Nar. 16 2 

6, 

ihtSQuujfi tartBCi iSft09ih* 

—Aka. 42 


Kara. 94, 992. 
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(the pittikam of the rainy season), ‘venil pStiri^’’ 
(the patiri of summer) ‘venil atiraP ’ (the atiral of 
summer). 

The tnldy has been rarely mentioned in Sangam 
literature. It has been praised for its fragrance and 
the phrase ‘kamalkural tulay® is the title of a poem 
itself. That of the screwpine flowers is also des¬ 
cribed with interest* and the epithet ‘vijivil 
nSrram’ refers to its abundance in scent.‘ 


The name veiikni also denotes the tiger and it 
is a wondrous sight that the blossomed tree resem¬ 
bles the tiger with its dots and stripes.' This fact 
has attracted the imagination of many poets of the 
age and they have described the elephants attack¬ 
ing with xengeance’ or running away from the tree 
mistaken for a tiger®. The poet Cefikannanar has 
put this fanciful image in a nutshell in the three 


1. ua-fiifl, 

2, (SojoiPm 

4. Qusrtufi lSobtF snir^ 

gruS ^ruuu UMafu.€ir 

€ua 3 Quir^ eSif^u 

Lf60(stftjQuir(!$^ ^fsa-jni ujruq. 

Nar. 19, 

Q^tr^OeFirtfl 

emiLQih isfjbpui, 

6, ^Q^LhujD lAayirisfi QtuAena 

lAir/sfisiLQ fiwiu 

^0chL/«9 eutfluLfjDih 

7, m^jpiLfeS a-d^Q^ttJUuu 

sjxyofGsirakrQ ^fiearQfi^eo ih/Bajw 9 av, 

B, Q^Lhuriu Q^rppih 

LftSOf^^ QmifgJttj LfdHTQfi^ Qtuifiih, 

Ibid. 228. 


—Aka. 267 
—Ibid. 261 
—Patirrup. 81 


—Aka. 180 


—Nar. 886 

—Pnra. 202 
—Kali. 88 


—Aka. it 
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words ‘vefikaiyum puli inrana’^ meaning that the 
tree has blossomed tiger. 

Similarly the kaya tree* is said to blossom 
the collirium, the tonri the lamps or blood,® the 
kmidal the ladles,* the kdtal the hands* and the 
konrai gold.® The flowers of the konrai,' the 
pitavu,^ and the kdnci'‘ are found in garland-like 
bunches and are, therefore, said to blossom gar¬ 
lands. The akatti blooms*'' like the tusks of the 
wild boar and the ilavu is distinguished by the 
epithet ‘erippu’ (fire-like blossoms). The flowers 
of the punku,^^ the ndlal,^~ the iruppai^^ the 
murukku,^* etc., are also observed and described 


1 . 

s. 

9. 


4. 

5. 

e. 

7. 

a. 

9. 


10 . 

11 . 

IS. 

13. 

14. 


OtuAtois ajiiii^eS irmjDar. 

Nai. 650 

Qs^jSuSBsod ^riur L6ei)jr» 

—Mullaip. 06 

Qpswmfi dfirdrjpiLf 

—Nar, 69 

si(r^m(jgdlaaf! 

—Aka. 286 

Qfiri^irir 

—Mullaip. 96 

um^Quli ^9Jisi(s^8si}d arrsps^. 

—Aka. 108 

G«rL.«0 (^eSQpm^ 

—Mullaip. 06 

QPjdaSearird Qttwarmfi n^Qurar aro). 

—Ibid. 94 

(gjpfiiumf dairm/s OsfortinjD meojr. 

—Ain. 497 

iSi^eSar Otuak^Sbos ^ 

—Aka. 84 

(3sr€R/s (^jpimsr 

—Ibid. 296 

(§jpim^Wfl QstrcJifi Qm^eSguriru 

—Ibid. 841 

Lfsifir Qirstnau 

Wg^UiQUtJLf «rivu. - 

oPerumpan. i00-i0 

Quriflu^ui L/idr(9. 

—Kuru. 841 

Qrtueff 

—Aka. 240 

Ain. 16169: Kuxu* 60, 397, 

naitJLfjsiiaar tjiiuu ,M(5UkLSuj ^(r$u«s>u. 

—Ibid. 0 

Ibid. 06, 225, 267. 

4Si(j^iB9sBr 

wrtflih(i^m ^rtju. 

—Ibid. 41 

Ibid. 277. 817. 
tS€asfl€SQ 

Kali. 88 
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by comparisons to similar objects in Nature or 
eJsevyhere. The beautiful forms of the buds of 
the inkai,^ the lotus,® the vetci,^ the kuravu* 
the iruppai'' etc., are also depicted with appro¬ 
priate comparisons. The flowers that have soft 
hair-like parts called /uy are specially mentioned 
with them.® 

As expressed by F. C. Prescott, whatever 
new faculty the poet may develop, whatever wisdom 
he may get from his experience of life, he must 
above all keep something of the child’s freshness 
and vividness of imagination.' The poets are said 
to be men who still see with the eyes of childhood. 
While describing the flowers and fruits of various 
trees, the poets are thus seen to evince their child¬ 
like observation and imagination. They seem to 
have a simple and sincere delight in noting their 
colours and forms and tastes. 


J. 

inriasiTffi miams 



^€8 ^earssT 

_Aka. 126 


n^ireoir. 

—.Nar, 108 

e. 

QaiTQfiQfittDS Sl6S>L.ll3eSiL^ 

QfijfiWM umumair ^luiii^u 




—Aka. 176 


^riDcn/r. 

—Cicupan. 72 

3. 

SlfBmityim ^uiSar QmuLSI, 

—Aka. 138 

4, 

^ffofsruSjb jDesresr ^Q^uiLfQp^ir 0(rQ/. 

—Ibid. 287 

5. 

JtunJfi9asr &iuuu ^q^thiStu ^Qj^umu, 

Tbid. 267. 

—Ibid. P 

e. 

uir^iBfi j^iuflps9uu 

Ibid. 294. 

—Ibid. 191 


jfnu^/s9uu urfiiH. 

Ibid. 887: Patirrap. 66; Kura. 110. 

—Nar. 118 

7. 

The Foetio Mind, p, 59. 
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Further, even familiar things have attracted 
the eyes of these artists of child-like imagination. 
With common men, if familiarity does not breed 
contempt, it may breed indifference or induce a 
state of passivity which borders on indifference. 
But this sort of imagination of the poets helps 
to develop a critical appreciation of familiar things 
as well as new and unfamiliar ones and open their 
eyes to their beauty. The dweller in the country 
is apt to care little for the wild flowers which are 
a wonder and a delight to the dweller in the 
cities. But the poets have the special gift of 
discovering the beauty of Nature even in the 
common things of his familiar surroundings, and 
their perceiving powers never grow blunt or dull. 
As an example, the poets’ treatment of the iicr- 
unci flower may be cited. Ncrunci is generally 
seen in the uncultivated or desolate parts and 
along the pathways of certain villages.* The 
flower is neither attractive in colour nor fragrant 
in smell but the poets appreciate it for always 
turning towards the direction of the sun and use 
it in comparisons in three contexts to explain the 
devoted life of the chaste heroine,** the attachment 
of the hero to the prostitute’ and the grateful 


1. ^Loa^jD &l,f!9aSSsi) Q/50^^<« 
alLQm' Lf^iOeor, 

ur^ar Qis(^^&u u^9u €urm^ 

»L-ifl€sr €rfiit(3siraar 

QtueSiJ uwifiuidv 

2. mwL^^ 

^ruSjtn <3i8ssrujw O/sryS 

t9/3uriuOtutBr Ou(gtbu9m^ d/srCBm* 

8. Qi§(}S(ss^ Quitm 

«rarQQ)(9 fiiHiur ^aSar. 


-Kuru. 208 
—Pura. 155 
—Pativiup. 26 

Kura. 816 


—Aka. 886 
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feelings of a poet towards his munificent patron.^ 
Even the mushroom^ and the duckweed’ are refer¬ 
red to in such comparisons. As defended by 
Shelley, poetry turns all such things to loveliness; 
it strips the veil of familiarity from the world, and 
lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty, which is 
the spirit of its forms.* 

The petals of the plantain flower dropping 
down one by one day by day* and the flowers of 
the mnrdam with spirals turned to the right* are 
described in apt phrases. There are deft descrip¬ 
tive touches of the screwpine flowers with their 
thorny petal covering them and protecting the soft 
fragrant ones inside which later on slowly emerge 
from them and spread their scent far and wide.’ 

^L^iAear sr^rQsreaiir 

LfeoGUr eSiStrta(j§L^m^fii 

Q^wenrQu(^m SyDOJor, 

2, r%uai3 

d, a-fiobrsenr 

Litf'Au ojrar stsii^Qiu, 

4. A Defenoe of Poetry. ^.52. 

5* mrtnip wmjD m»9u3ajisjfi Q«ir^^cB>s 
QutctfeSojtf msaflr ji^sir 
^QoiirQ 

Qifso^u tuSarQpjS 

‘ 6 , 

QrsQia^ire) egJin^&ISsar upfi 

QjeD^QOrifl turtB&ssri- Q^rtu/sA. 

7, fiorar iSenrruQ 

atpQ/'S'3«irLL t_6^ar ofimafUko^ ^rany) 

Qu(Tsi6istifljbjpi LocsOtS^ ^(^ihLfOfifirLi 

rsdruiirm A.eD^tt9ar dsujinuL^fi (Sfirmjd 
eSifi^iiawth sLOQpth, 

Ibid. 209. 986; Aka. 130. 


—Pura. 155 
-.Perumpan. 167-8 

-..Knra. 839 


—Nar. 225 
•—Para. 287 
Ain. 348 

—Ibid. 3 88 


—Nar. 19 
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The pictures of the dnipal^ and the lotus blossoms 
are highly imaginative.* 

The height of many stately trees is depicted 
in apt words but not exaggerated. The bamboos 
grow very high, as noted by the phrases like 
‘6nku kalai” and ‘nitu amai.’* The branches of the 
yci tree stretching high have an attraction for the 
poet’s eye.* 

The stems of various creepers and climbers 
are described with apt epithets. Some like the 
vallai stem are said to be tubular,' some are noted 
for their delicate structure,’ some are described 
to be interlacing* and some are depicted to be 
thorny.® As in the case of other features, the poets 


i. 


2 . 


2 . 


4 . 




2. 

7. 


8. 




QfittJtJiSL^^ Q^eSuSm ^arar cjr<9r«hL»dS 
siuistmd 

^sdaiarssrit ^thuA •suSjpi psardurjgi 

0caDrtf(9^ <2^r«kjpi QoimerilaSm- sBiffa^ti, •->Nar* 2^0 

Ibid. 800, 346. 


jswar ^iriAtnru uifiorih. —Aka. 106 

Ibid. 176; Nar. 800, 310; Cirupan. 70-75; Kali. 71-74, 7 9 
^<Kirc 5 «€R>(^. —Nav. 884 

<ri..cDia. —Kura. 886 

aLiuireBet^ uuSjojDith lur. —Aka. 19 

glBuuSto ^liiSoj fS8a)a4iuir tur^/ijfi 

urihutSmrth, —Ibid* 81 

Ibid. 61. 


.sifsjrthLf 

€um9m 
Ibid. 166. 

tSjniiSar wifiCiLfjD sBSmstdI. 
tAcafi^rii ihwiQ^rt^. 

i3aariisifl49. 

QfimvrwDffCi iSrihtS^ 


—Aka. 46, 876 
—Ibid. 86 

—Kara. 91 

—Ibid. 256 
—Aka. 6 
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try to picture them successfully by comparisons.^ 
The varaktr and the blackgram’ and the field- 
beans* are also depicted in artistic pictures. The 
seeds of the greengram* and other plants are also 
pictured with appropriate phrases. 

The bulbous roots of the ginger' and the 
seeds of the the knlli' and the blooms of the 
artiku^ arc said to be like dolls in form. The 
hanging or waving aerial roots of the irri tree by 
the side of a rock suggest the imaginative picture 
of the waterfall in a mountain or the raised trunk 


1. 

Q-^ujQtuo'Q uituikQuj (ip'i m jii /omesr 

SUUJ^. 

—Ain. 21 i 


loirsQaru^ jvooa. 

—Kura. 266 

2. 

Q/(rj£^tfS)<s tumor 

A/pjDor QuQj^thLfor sufCBa. 

— Malai. Ii2^3 


QinmutuSo qofiji) <s(90tj ifu^s 

mc^'spirm Qufr® €StBis^ 

o^irrmiDU uooainup 

9ua-e9^m a39ar:sp 

—Pura. 12 0 

3. 

mfiiairo xporm Qa=taairo 
am ipuu^ Qfi^aariu* 

—Kura. 0 8 


^(r^ihuoflu latiSirsswtu 

—Nar. 89 

4. 

eR3stt pu3&u tS^ireSm Slcssd'^pir jDita 

eifl trLfOiIT QsaQiasirtLj Q^trmtri^or «iira/ca>/r.— 

Malai. 109-10 


j^euiriss esiuviQftrt^ 

Setfl^arai ^ulSot ummeoir. 

—Kara. 240 

6. 

4K^li,dtU 

ispjjpvS^ aSiraSm uaj jj^^iriu amffiuu. 

--Aka. 339 


QLi0/ffir QioajM pamexr&oL^ «r0«nto 
^rn^ion^CiLf a^popth QnQiJiWiam Qr^p/Sdr 
Oiut/iuiujDi* 

—Pura. 297 

6. 

Qjrtuiuiru uiroiai euarTfs^seSar QfipjSst 
airujih Q^a-ort^or 

—Malai. 126-6 

7. 

QiBsru^eSQ eumor mwtLi93(B 
^oabAOth urcB>a/. 

—Nar. 814 

8, 

uybtb^orjjp sfipp uiuthuiaii 

Plfiia(s&f4j auroflm p9uuQuujp(§ mmp 
tamrj^uioaH ^mor iAtra3py>0 uirmtu. 

—Aka. 186 
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of an elephant.^ The screwpine’s aerial roots have 
no such suggestion but its name ialai is common 
for the cocoanut tree also and when describing the 
latter, they distinguish it as ‘vil il talai’* (the talai 
that has no aerial roots). The aerial roots of the 
banyan tree has, of course, special descriptive 
notes,® and there is a very interesting picture of a 
very old tree that has lost its trunk but is suppor¬ 
ted by its aerial roots on all sides.* 

just as the animals in the arid tract are 
depicted to sufh^r and faint on account of theabnor- 
Uial heat, so also the tret.'s therein are described 
to be deprived of leaves and to wither away. Big 
trees like theyfl‘ and the mardam^ also do not cast 
shade in desert tracts. The little shade that they 
offer is said to be so much interspersed with light 
as to look' like a net spread on the ground.’ Even 
the bamboos' and the marai" which are generally 


i. O^uarCJeur 

IT id 1/9 ^(^d9u9eir irwr j/ftb. 

^ Li&tjoSu Qis($&i (p 

^(j^LOiSemi irp weiflQuirir u 

Qu(n,fsiens (Ufrftor 

3. pirQp(^ LDjDiSai 

4. (ipafi(ipp&) Qpir&vrsp 

Q.fiQi^^Sisr eff /pQuirjpip fisirm(§. 
5» ^9uu3si) ^tst&3uj i69sD(qujir ujw. 

liQiSirffl uirih<s Q.'5(Si/i,«r afiiuirji^Li 
Oury>meiB Qp/pm^ih L/^Qeuesr ssuturfflSssr, 

6, Q8uid^ LDiririh. 

7. VLJW^ euifldfpM* 

surevQppar ^ifldip^. 

^fkoidw msriTdHjifS a^tuib priiiS 
§u8a)tu«orE pstarev QmmtJlfpmi, 

Aka. 173, 847. 
wi^ioiriit fiiriaQiLi nrrrtk. 


—Kuru. 106 

—Aka. 5 7 
—Perumpan. 357 

—Nar. 343 

—Pura. 58 
—Aka. 31 

—Ibid. 61 
—Ponin. 50 
—Kuru. 232 
—Cirupan. 12 

—Porun. 60-1 
—Pura. 37a 
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able to withstand the heat of summer are said to 
shrink and wither away in this hot region. 

Nature’s mischief in the plant-world is also 
•depicted in respect of some of the trees. A mature 
■cocoanut is described to drop down on a pot 
of rice cooked by the wayfarers^ and a 
palmyra fruit to fall down on a neytal flower in 
the backwaters and crush it down and plunge into 
the deep mire.® A ripe jack fruit drops down 
into a deep cleft of a hill and on its way destroys 
a honeycomb full of honey.’ A kantal fruit is 
described to fall over an dmpal bud and cause 
it to blossom prematurely.^ In a picture by 
Maturaik Kanakkayanar, the bamboos wave when 
the wind blows, and betray the tiger hiding in 
their midst.® 

Among the plants, the nocci*, the tinai crop’ 
and the vayalai* and mullai° creepers are those that 
have apostrophes addressed to them. The tnullai 


1 . 

^ir 4 raruj 

athu€0ir mriLJU& 

•— Ferompan. 364-6 

2 . 




4 r«r« Quaarilaarjfffiuifiih 
tuoraflfi^ Qnstu/s 4 ) tt/ 0 / 5 ^ 



Jiarar^ jbjDl 

—Nar. 872 

3 . 

^nro) U9)(s3m rsjpuhuffiih 

S!q5i6iaA g 3 l^ trSsir eff ear QeujDiSar 

QuQ^fsQfiear Sjpuh, 

—Ain. 214 

4. 

^gearA &«igL^A sy)€^jpi(s eatuAsg’iu 
iSArSfi A-CluL. eSifiisQfiear 

a. jiyarcb ^a)u«b 



Q^aDiu eSifimh. 

—Nar. 8^6 

6 . 

QoigQeuifl ^Q^uiqtS jiiuAs QrsQeueoiF 

^(sQeufiir (2giwaiL^i(§ ^A(^Lh, 

—Aka. 27 

3 . 

Pura, 272. • 7. Nar. 251. 



Aka. 883. P. Para. 242 
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has two. Its blossom being a symbol for chaste 
life and a herald of the early winter stands as the 
most popular of the flowers in ancient Tamil 
literature just as the lotus flower has occupied a 
similar place in the literature of later days. 

On the whole it may be said that the plants 
are given abundant and discriminating attention, 
but this attention rarely goes beyond external, 
artistic qualities. 

It is a well-known fact that the names 
kurinci, mullai, palai, marutu, neytal, vetci, 
karantai, kanci, uiinai, nocci, etc., are very popu¬ 
lar names in literature indicating some of the trees 
as well as the different aspects of love and war. 
Especially the first five of these indicate in Tamil 
literature the well-known five aspects of love and 
the five regions of land appropriate to them. 
Though there are arguments in favour of the 
theory that the names originally indicated the 
aspects of love and then the respective regions as 
expounded by Naccinarkkiniyar,^ there is also a 
school of thought which agrees with the earliest 
commentator Ilampuranar'* and believes that the 
names originally indicated the flowers and then only 
the regions concerned and finally came to 
symbolise the associations of love of those 
regions.® This proves the interest of the ancient 
Tamilians in associating their lives with Nature 

1, Tol. Pof. 6; Nao. 2* Ibid, Ilam, 

3. We kaow that the anoient Tamils distiagaished five regions 
(tinale); karinohi, neytal, mullai, palai and marutam. These names 
were given probably after the trees or flowers which giew abundantly 
in the respective regions.-^V. R. Ramaohandra Dikshitar, Studies in 
Tamil Liiterature and History, p. 273. 
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through the plants of the various regions and also- 
the intimate knowledge they had of them. 

In the descriptions of the manners and habits 
of the animals, the terrestrial, the amphibious, the 
arboreal, the aquatic and the aerial, the poets 
have evinced poweis of equall}^ accurate and minute 
observation. Their word-pictures of the various 
animals are delightful and interesting. Not only the 
domestic animals like the cow and the ox but also 
the wild animals like the deer and the tiger are 
dealt with in detail. In fact, the domestic animals 
are not described as elaborately as the wild 
ones. The buffalo, the bull, the ass, etc., have 
slender references.^ As regards the domestic cat, 
there is no description of it, whereas the wild cat 
is mentioned frequently and sometimes described.^ 
But the elephant, the tiger, the deer and the wild 
boar are so frequently and so elaborately brought 
in that one wonders why the cow and the dog at 
home have not so much attracted the eyes of the 
poets. Biven among the wild animals, there are 
some which are rarely mentioned and never 
described, e. g., the jackal."’ Yet, it has to be 
concluded that the poets of this age treat more of 
the wild animals than of the domestic ones. 

This may be easily interred from a study of 
the animals with reference to the regions to which 
they belong. Most of the animals described in 
Sangam literature belong to the mountain and the 
forest regions, either in their fertile or arid state,. 

1. Aka. 14. 64, 87. 156. 841; Kuzu, 104, 204. 

2. Aka. 297. 867 ; Piua. 117. 824, 826; Kura. 107. 189, 220. 

8. Aka. 198, 274. 
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and only a few belong to the agricultural and the 
maritime tract. The buffalo, the otter, the turtle, 
the snail and the crab are those described in 
the poems on the agricultural tract, and the 
various kinds of fish, the shark, the crab and the 
conch find place in the descriptions of the mari¬ 
time tract. But most of the wild animals in the 
mountains and forests are observed with interest 
and depicted in detail. There are sparse references 
to the mule and the camel which are not native 
to this country. An animal called actmam, which 
is extinct now, is mentioned with an interesting 
tale about its sharp ear for music.’^ The lion is 
referred to with the name dli which, in the 
literature of later days, denotes a fabulous animal 
with the elephant’s trunk and the lion’s body.® 
There are many references to the otter,® the wild 
goat,* the wild cow* and the wild ox‘ which are 
now either rare or extinct species in the country. 

The elephant,’ the bear,*’ the tiger’ and the 
wild pig^'’ play a prominent part in similes detail¬ 
ing their legs, heads and other parts. Even their 
habits are dealt with in detail. Interesting pictures 
of the fear and anger of the elephant at the sight 

1. Aka. 88; Nar. 244. 

2. Aka. 252, 881; Perompan. 258-59. 

8. Aka. 6, 16. 886; Nar. 195, 390; Kuru. 864. 

4. Kali. 43; Kuru. 187; Ain. 2S7; Malai. 602-3. 

5. Aka. 3, 238; Kuru. 363; Pura. 57. 

e. Kuru. 317, 363. 

7. Aka. 148. 179, 228, 251. 347; Nar. 47; Kuru. 180, 232. 

8. Aka. 8, 15, 88. 201; Nar. 325; Tiru. 312-3. 

9. Ain. 216; Kuru. 321; Nar. 144, 265; Aka. 166, 221, 277. 398. 

10. Nar. 98; Aka. 84, 178. 277. 322. 
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of the blossomed venkai tree which resembles a 
tiger/ are frequently met with. The tiger® and 
the wild cat® are noted for their cunning act of 
lying* in wait for their prey and pouncing on and 
seizing them. 

The thirsty elephant mistaking the spider’s 
web for a white cloud/ and the crab mistaking a 
black beetle for a naval fruit/ are all interesting. 
There are verses dealing with the affectionate life 
of the animals with their mates, their sacrifices for 
one another and their sufferings while separated, 
especially in the case of the elephants,' the 
tigers’, the deer® and the crabs.* The care and 
and attention of the parent animals towards their 
young ones are well depicted in the case of the 
elephants,^" the monkeys,the wild pigs,^® etc. 

i. m,jDiLf€8 n-Q^Qsjujijutj dsumiaxLcntui 

4Sjpi9fQair€mQ mjsiurSxr, —KftU* 8 B 

Ibid. 49; Aka. 12 
^afl/DjiSmir Q^if^iu ur<rA/« 

^osiuuq^, —Aka* 22 

Ibid, 97, 147, 277; Nar. 158; Ain. 216, Kali. 62. 

5, ^wQeoeS 

iSm9ar Oa/ 00 . —Kuin. 107 

Aka. 867. 

4 . €U60iifl9u Qd^inojfi^ tueofijs &sothi3ar 

CBoiraiL^QajirQ ^luAtujr 
mmfpQajgr uiihunr 

^tuasfijpi erQfifi QisiriqenL^ Qis^iaeiDiB. —Aka. Ill 

6, Limaird) fsir€ua Qur^uqjD 

Qminujifi ^thtS 

uAsarto ^eosu^ Oisrc^i^fSarsk. —Nar. 86 

0 . Aka. 86 , 187, 847. 892; Kar. 14. 47. 92, 186. 222; Kali. 11 , 
40. 

7. Aka. 72, 147, 238, 277. 

8 . Ibid. 84, 129, 199, 371, 878. 396; Pura. 167; Nar. 242; 

Kali. 11 . 9. Aka. 880. 

10. Aka. 68 , 86 , 197. 847; Kar. 92. 

11. Nar. 67; Malai. 811-14. 12. Aka. 248; Ain. 266^ 
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In the pictures of some other animals such as the 
bear neither their family life nor their affection for 
their young ones is dealt with. The poets have 
noticed and described the life of certain kinds' of 
animals living as herds with a leader for each 
group.^ The various kinds of sounds of roar or 
cry of the tigers/'* the sheep,* the crickets,* the 
toads,* etc., are given in appropriate contexts. 

The poets have imagined the fish and other 
aquatic creatures in the tanks and backwaters as 
feeling afraid of the objects that look like their 
enemy. Their fancies of the kentai fish* and the 
prawn’ afraid of the white lotus bud or the screw- 
pine bud that looks like a crane waiting for its 
prey, excite appreciation. The shadow cast on 
the deep water by the rattan stem waving on the 
bund is mistaken by the vdlai fish for the fisher¬ 
man’s angle, as the poor creature has once had its 
own bitter experience of it.* The superstitious 
ideas that the cobra has a gem disgorged to throw 

1. Aka. 16, 818. 248; A<n. 276; Kali. 25. 

2. Kara. 287; Ain. 218; Nsi. 888. 

3. Mnlai. 414-6. 

4. Ak». 89» 303; Patirrup. 23. 

6. Aka. 164. 301; Knru. 193. 

6, (SQj^cgQsrmi Omturmu, 

^rusmir «uirm(y)€iDs 

QuirQtu 
Qurturuj ^ 

^A0(u Qfir(BQuK-fi 
9JmrQu($ turtarQurgi Qtu^a^ih, 

Qurfiu9fS)ir sgisSiu Qurfpturiu turbr 

tSrthtSmr a(Btb(gAy>m Otu^ga^th. 


—Kufu. 127 


—Nar. 211 


—Penimpan. 286-8 
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light while seeking prey in the dark', that the 
thunder strikes at and kills it,® and that the lizard 
is a prognosticator,® have their right place in the 
poems. 

The instinctive qualities of some of the ani¬ 
mals have also drawn the attention of the poets. 
The tiger is said to eat only that prey which, when 
struck, falls to its right and to leave off that which 
falls otherwise even if it be a fat one like an ele¬ 
phant.^ There are funny accounts of the cunning 
acts of the monkeys.' The elephant is resourceful in 


1. /siTLO i$tf«ojrir<s «^iriJL_ 

(StDtuuietifl e3€ir,A^» 

Ibid. 372. 

2, 

a^ajjyi^Sieum^ vr fSu.fth, 

3. dsarafi Qpmsiraniru 

jyu) ^jn^Q^ih tsreSar 
mtaaffdiurffi jseirear Q^eiir^ 

^tasfimitrtuu uatS, 

Ibid. 351, 387. 

4, uomirujir 

^obrO^is; B-€UjiSu^air 

q«0&fClLf«S 

SlL^fi^uSir iojui(§§u ;Siru3^th glt^ihuu^dr 
«3 tSm^turCi ty«l9. 

Ibid. 07; Pura. 100. 

Nar. 22. 

^uaresr tAtriSemx^ 

(§^jD Oeuiiiensd 

Qujb/n 

aatQeogar stjbpth esiasGSojirm 

Q^iyiias ButrtaQjs ^tiuirA 
sAeor BuarupifiA BaarstBajp 

Ibid. 370. 

lifSiirtulbr (zpcDrcDds (3iBi/la)i/> maeiflir 

£BujB)aifi9 Qifm^Basr uruiS^ 
sf&aruirA Q^wreBrnt^ (BreriS^ ^BasruS 
iBfsfi uirrtltOurQ 


—Aka. 72 

—Nar. 265 
—Aka. 202 

—Ibid. 151 

—Aka. 3 
—Ibid. 20 

—Nar. 67 

-Knm. 335 
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•saving its mate as well as itself from danger. When 
the male elephant slips and falls into a deep slip¬ 
pery pit, its mate breaks off big branches and throws 
them into the pit so as to improvise steps for the 
fallen animal to come up.^ A pit dug for a well and 
left unfinished gets itself covered with the dried 
leaves there, and when the elephants pass by 
they notice it and mistake it for the pit dug 
out by the hunters to ensnare them and with great 
anger fill it up.''* The wild boar is depicted to be 
very careful while entering the tinai field.* There 
is a picture in which a boar is about to walk into 
a trap kept by the watchmen in the field but hear¬ 
ing a lizard’s tickling fortunately hesitates and 
slowly steps back and wisely retreats to its rocky 
dwelling.* It is an animal well known for its hero¬ 
ism in defending its mate and young ones. A 
boar attacks a hunter’s dog, terrifies his followers, 
runs away beyond their reach, takes the y'oung 
ones in its care, and with an aim to protect its 
mate and kith and kin stands at the entrance of 


i. (BiuiribQiu ^orihiSjb 

Q^ireSiuu 

{tfijpiaSuj Qu(^u)iru 
3, ojideuff-iui 

gfCLu. «.«/«! 

QiuekrQ^rlT) nnuifi ^jeariSA sfratrtua- 
gltUGSar 
jDjy gfesn§€s>ir 

^migwaariru Qu(giag a^GsafSluj uirAsiriJ 
utgturuju ued«Bu ufCSl^itf^ giA gjvgih 
LfcgmtuLj UFsrJf, 

4 . utBrjS 

g^migialbi eSiuarqariii uiOL^Uiur (sffiagOur/S 
g/reay) jgimyiaiih QuF(tfi^e^ 
ufAswCj uixgjf/tj uAeS uilOc.esr 
QiaAeo QmAtou iS/oids Quiunrihgifimr 
^AaaSaru uara^l tufiiyth. 
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—Ibid. 21 


—Ibid. 88 


—N»f. 98 
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its cave expecting the hunter himself there. The 
poet continues the storj'^ and says that the hunter 
comes there and appreciates its heroic deed and 
returns without harming it.' When ferocious it 
is said to attack even the tiger.® The deer i& 
depicted to be wise enough to blow and breathe 
upon the surface of water in a pool before drinking 
it, so as to clear it of the faded mullai flowers fall¬ 
ing from above.® 

As regards the crocodile, there is not a single 
reference to its firetences signified by the prover¬ 
bial saying ‘to shed crocodile tears’, nor is there 
such a proverb in Sangam literature. The turtle 
is described to have an instinct for hatching its 
eggs and bringing up its young ones. The preg¬ 
nant turtle tears off the atuvipu creepers, lays eggs 
on the sand)' shore and covers them with the 
creepers. Its mate looks after the spot till the 
eggs are hatched. The oviparous young ones are 
afterwards taken care of by the mother.^ 

i, tutuf^raj cr euaruflip 

Ql9ariuir €nujfi/Sfir Qtufr($ 

ifirasrQfiSsou iSasreuA 

iStarjD 

jSBjp/smr uarpS QisfdQd Arcorcucior 
^irwraju 

u)cx>l.Q^«u« QpekiSeifrfiefr U9nu.Q9eD^ 

€i3sod(sth€ru» QuQ^eQjD^ QurmQiAm 
€riuiur^ Quiuq^u), 

^jpiasair u^jdu QuQ^i^&.gjr fiQ9)ir(B 
CSJOiden^s Qur^A-th, 

8, LforjoAt Lfen/sfifi Qmrq^iiQairu^ Qp^Sio 
^rafpeit a^uSiCitSosT i§sS^ 

Q/smmpin u(^Siu srifips9a). 

4. ^QthqQsrtq. Hoipiu ^wtbSli Q«ir(pi£r<c^<x 
(a^usau Qmieisrmanrp ui&th 

lurcntd mmpp fiefrjpi i^wnppp 
QiiriLQ^CLQ auq^eSar t/cuca/zsr^ (tpiLmn^Ci 


—Aka. 24& 
—Ain. 266 

—Aka. 184 
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The peculiarities in the lives of various ani¬ 
mals are noted and specified. For example, the 
crocodile is said to eat its own young ones,^ and 
the mother crab is said to die after delivering 
young ones. 

The favourite food of the different animals is 
carefully noted in the descriptions. The bear 
seems to have a special craving for the comb of 
the white-ants’ nest in the ant-hill and digs iti out 
with hand-like forelegs; the poets have pictured it 
in various stanzas with appropriate comparisons.* 
The poets have not ignored even such particulars 
that the tiger first sucks and drinks the blood of 
its prey and eats the flesh afterwards.* 

The white-ants’ ant-hiir and the spider’s web* 
are referred to in many verses; it is only the former 


urrOtSL. u(gmtr(u^ 

Knru. 162. 

^uiQuQj^ih Quriuma tuamm ^etrihuiriruq^ 
firtu(ipaui QfsiraQ 

i5m9ar QpfiiSu. 

/sarurruLffi Qpfilba, 

2. Ibid. 24. 

B, iBesriBtsfl QtAirtu^^ Qpirofaiinuu q/bfith 
QurmQmjS ai^jr wiri/Sla 

(SQ^ibiS QamrQih QuQ^iaena 
Ibid. 81. 88, 267; Nar. 125, 886. 

4 . ^arA(gis€iDL^ lotnirujir WMihui^^ 

^oarQam (S(B0 

qataiuqtS 

Qfi/^^ctr SlQ^LhqwB 

qad-Qfia Qmiptjb qeoihu^ ^raSa 

(S(Sfi U(§S» 

6 . Aka. 72. 267. 

111. 199. 29B; Penimpaa. 285-7. 


—Aka. 160 

—Ain. 44 

—Ain. 24 
—Ibid. 41 


—Aka. 72 


—^Nai. 158. 
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that is appreciated for the great endeavour of the 
termites in raising them.^ 

The luxury that Nature provides for these 
animals has been the subject of description in many 
stanzas. A female monkey drinks the sweet water 
■of the stream mixed with the honey dropping 
from the plantain flowers.® In another picture, 
the sweet juice of the plantain and jack fruits 
bedrops into the water in a rocky pool which 
becomes a self-fermented intoxicant and acts on the 
monkey that drinks it.® Later on this animal tries 
to climb up the adjacent sandalwood tree but fails 
and falls down but only on a comfortable bed of 
fragrant soft flowers. Nature also arranges the 
peacock to dance with the necessary accompani¬ 
ment of an orchestra and to entertain the monkeys 
that form the critical audience.* The monkeys 


Lijbj5&sr 

cri9j>;7 isSxrfurtu 

Ibid. 149. 

QarQfiiou-M turtnffi 
ulLl^ 

QffihQpa LDfs^ 

QuQ^A(S$bd 

MrQfijpi wueihrentof^ir^ ;S(9jK/3S 

ueo«3esr Sr8strQujir(B lua: ipuQ 
uwesijD (S^joA 

S.OC7L. ^tueo^ 

ajBektiarnr eoeor^ 

Kjpieff ui&ififi^90sisr u(^^(^Lb, 

«fj^L-fiS>LO^. c^uS&rjD ^effir^fbr iHQ^m&ar 

O^irsnt^ (gf/>€8ea>a= luirsu 

urisf^ar jnQi^eSu uesfIXr 
dfiiTL^finiL QpipsBAr ^€S)fi(gir mrsA 

jirihQuir($ 

ffirrA oiaarQujr fpir^ 

gjaruA 

inAeo§S)§u LOQ^tirtuear dmrdsi 
^mfpQiarr ^(BtoaSA 

3fBrfi/ULy(^ eBfltBtiSasr <3^rearjp/th» 


—Aka. 81 


—Naf. 865 


—Aka. 2 


—Aka. 82 
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are accustomed to such fragrant smells of Nature 
that when a flock of cranes comes and 
perches on the branches of a jack tree, they 
sneeze on account of the bad odour of fish 
that the birds emit/ When an elephant sleeps near 
a plantain tree, a light breeze slowly waves its 
broad leaves so as to stroke the mammal gently/ 
When sleeping near an irri tree its aerial roots 
similarly caress the mammal and make it sleep/ 
While on the bank of a stream, the noise of its 
flow serves as its lullaby/ The luxurious life of 
the wild boar is also equally interesting. It drinks 
water of the drum-like rock>- pool, then eats the 
rounded roots of the cenipu, walks over the elephant¬ 
like rocks, brushes against the white kutalam 
flowers and with their gold-like pollen on its 
touchstone-like back eats the bending tinnt ears 
and sleeps there happily.' In the agricultural 


1. QsirQ^Srikiru u&teS&r uujtaQ^q^ aeuir 

QfiiiiCSAB'ar turiiitDiu OaraSear 

i^aKS,«S)L- isirjbflth oJirjn 

^thQpih. 

2 . 

n,joiQfifr 

ustafi ujwHanj u^hs^ijqfiib 

5 . O^eStsr Q^inuir 

^T 'hfgO^rjDi^ 

4, (!^«rc5STr0 

«;D/sr0 Qai«r«rr(3i»j7 

6, QitiSrfl mq^utSm 

Q€u0irQtuit Jiaresr u^a^i^uSiru usirjfi 
u«s>psA«iir jiargir i§gttp^gh9asr uq^Q 

<sisi€99Ug 

iSenrL^th jr«r«r Q^(rQfiia8i/>A(S uurts^u 
perm amUSerr ^ 

ttjrjpiQefis pmer sm jjiitru uc^r^ru 
enuibLfpA i5€^89eri 00fi0« pmer 


—Nar. 326 


—Aka. 302 
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region, the buffaloes enjoy such a life. They enjoy 
plunging into the deep waters of the tanks and 
rest in the pleasant shade of the marutu trees.^ 
A buffalo is depicted to tread upon the fish, feed on 
the rich kuvalai flowers and rest itself on the 
bed of the kuvalai blooms under the shade of a 
jack tree on which the pepper creepers climb; 
there the soft leaves of the turmeric are said to 
chafe its back, and while chewing cud, the animal 
is depicted to emit the smell of honey as a result 
of eating the flowers full of nectar.* 

The descriptions of the animals suffering 
■from the heat of the arid tract in summer excite 
pathos. Finding the ground too hot, the elephant 
walks with warily so as not to touch it with its 
trunk.® When thirsty, it runs after the mirage and 
with utter disappointment in the end lies on the 
way like a boat in a waterless river,^ The thirsty 


^et}i6iijS(s8B0 Jisaiil 

Qurdr «Llc_ftir 4t($uu^ 

Q9Bfr^tA& SljjiifiSar QiAiuis^ 

<sabr^CDff^ u(BA(Sih» 

J. fiL-LD(^ULi cr0CB)ii)u 

fituTAtuth ^(BQtD9sru uwiumjn 
e3u.^ Q^iL&dBtr 

(Bmiurs^ ^(um/ruj cr0<g>Lo 
€!nuiasj^ leturs^ U€jeS«^ 

QiD^tBSu tsuSiruLfjDti 
eSittriuir ^enAa^ ts/rjoGmA^i^ Quujirri 
^ar€3u uAaflu uiriuA Qmirm-^th, 

3, Qurfifuififi (SojfiA 

lurSair lieorsQ^ri^A Q^AeJr 
QeuaSAQfietfl Q^riboiu srirar, 

4, Q^srihmui wrt^tu Qujt^A- ujirSar 
/frtA0»0 ^jStuir^ (3fi/ri3Q^A(g 
^jpidih ^thiSuSAr QrsJSofifliA m.aarA(^A, 
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—Nat. 330 
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animal is depicted to raise its trunk and breathe 
hard sounding like the instrument called tumpu,^ 
With raised trunk it looks at the sky for rainy 
■clouds.® When the scorching heat becomes un¬ 
bearable, the deer likewise forgets the food of 
leaves and faints forlorn.® 

It is not primarily the objects of Nature 
described, but the method of describing those 
objects that make these word-pictures interesting. 
The pathetic descriptions of the sufferings of the 
animals and of their sorrowful cries move the 
reader and strike a sympathetic chord in him. Here 
lies the greatness of the ancient poets as artists in 
words. For, according to T. G. Tucker, fine art 
is the expression of that which the artist experien¬ 
ces, or sees, or imagines, or thinks, in a manner so 
perfect that he contrives to communicate to others 
his own sensations, emotions, visions or concep¬ 
tions,^ and literature is such a fine art, as evidenced 
by these descriptions of the animals of the arid 
tract. 

There are also pathetic descriptions of the 


sufferings of the animals in other regions. A female 
monkey is said to have lost its young one in a deep 
cleft and to mourn over its loss by crying aloud 

J. /f ammSo-t a-iutuA ujirBar 
^lutbt^arir 

—Ain. 377 

2* Qtueifl/bjpiuuSar Qurwai 

tur9ssru QuQ^fScnir ^ir€srtb uu3(7j^tM, 

-~Aka. 333 

3. a^ajia<giBte)L. lol^ulSBust psifiSliu miiuiB^QuirjjS 
^jpid^inLQ eri^jbsSai) QisrsS/s 

QtuiLt-. ffljp/aiiauSar 
^cv«DL0tt9«dr 9«)Q3;ai«Br 

—Ibid. 363 


4 * The Judgment and Appreoiation of Literature* p* 9. 
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among its group.' On the death of its loving 
mate, another female monkey is imagined to hand 
over its young one to its kith and kin and perform 
sati by falling down from the top of a hill.** The 
rnale elephant is depicted to deny itself food when 
its loving mate is missing.® When the male is 
devoured by a python, its mate roars aloud 
throughout the mountain without sleep or rest.* 

There are no references to the poets’ sympathy 
or love towards domestic animals. Want of 
biographical evidences as to such sympathy and 
love keeps one in the dark. Anyhow, the verses 
depicting their love for wild animals are enough 
to show that some of them might have been as 
much kind and affectionate towards domestic ani¬ 
mals as Byron had been towards his horses and 
bear and wolf and as Scott towards his favourite 
dog. Camp, which ht' solemnly buried in his garden 
with the whole family weeping round the grave.* 

There are many artistic pictures of comparison 
to the animals in different postures. Kor example, 

1. €S)<aid3^irdr loptii/s 

utrtrudipf^ 

QianQuiir® 

anfijD ^Ssntutru —Malai. 311—14 

Qucr^fhiSjSj^ au jbQjDors 
eoisihoitA xutuujird ^rtuht 

euasrujDy> Q^arQp^ju 

^ia(^euesiF uirujis^^aSir —Kura. 69 

diQ^Q /sjib QfiUiabi tuar&sr 

—Aka. 392 

4. s&fijpi urm^di uLLQt^gir^ 

QrsQeuesiir gjujukL/iim _Nar. 14 

6, G. Biandea. Main Cnnenta in Nineteenth 
Century Literature. Vol, VI. p. lO. 
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when an elephant raises its trunk between the 
tusks and thrusts it into its mouth, it resembles a 
big snake entering into a cleft in a hill;^ raised and 
placed on the streaked forehead, it looks like a 
snake crawling over a rock.® When the young, 
turtles climb over and sleep on the dome-shaped 
shell of the mother turtle, they resemble small 
copper vessels placed on the grain measure called 
‘ampanam’rush of the turtle in water is a stone 
splintering off and its slow movement is a 
drunkard’s walk.* 

The footprints of some of the animals are 
depicted with apt comparisons. The mark of the 
elephant’s foot on the wet mud is compared to the 
centre of the drumhead and that of the tiger walk¬ 
ing over the elephant’s footprints to the hand 
marks of the drummer beating at the centre.” The 
elephant’s footprints are also compared to the 


lurSsar^ar 

wuiriuiBenfl) mitBCS/sthtf 

uwihiS^ (3fir«arjDiib, 

2 , 

uinhiSeir 

а. jiiauaar^ fimmr lurmtD 
Q^ihtSeir ^6dr«Br urrui^Ciueit 

4, oja-tsiih 

Qmri^eSC^ a««9cdr QuirQ 
UQturtLJ tBeafiuj jsimQjo) mar off to- 
gL&«uarr ismt^OiuirQ 

jStbQu0U> Uffiorth m^y>AQ 
^thuA ^(BAcgth, 

б, QuQpmisafl jp 

QffjpthuA 

Q4Fu3r$4‘ isr€3tar €ua3iiliui‘ tSmmtfl 
^rgfrmjpi 9uQt8m‘ 


—Ak*. B9t 


—Ibid. 349 
—Ain. 48 


—Akft. 268 


—Ibid. 16 & 
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beds in the sugar-cane field.^ The rounded hoofs of 
the deer make such cavities on sand that, when 
filled up with bubbles of water in rainy season, 
they look like silver cups.* The marks made by 
the crabs running over the soft sand on the sea- 
coast are like decorative lines, which the waves 
immediately wash away.* When they move 
through the tiny ndlal flowers shed on the shore, 
their marks resemble the finger-marks of the 
women spreading with their hands the tinai grain 
drying in the sun.* 

The artistic use of appropriate epithets in 
describing the animals is positive proof of the keen 
observation of Nature on the part of the poets. 
The front legs of the bear are called perunkai* 
(long hands) as opposed to the epithet kurunkai* 
(short hands) referring to the tiger’s front legs 
which are used as hands in attacking, seizing and 
eating its prey ; the sharp claws of the bear are 
sheathed by the skin when unused and the phrase 
"‘tuhku tol tutiya vallukir’ aptly describes this 
its legs are covered by thick hair as noted by the 


u 

s(i5thqfs(B ^carfor 

pS! i§9u^uj iSd" 

—Kutu. 262 

2. 

(3tJirC.Qt^aarA sris«r 

QfsetreS (SfBrear^tinhLf ^^isQ^esr Otuareif) 
A.(§d^jpi QairnrsfOth ^Quu 

—Nar. 124 

8. 

GmirfdrO uweifi 
ffljpuoBar Umpiuu Lfta-ifl 

—Kura. 828 

4. 

^«9r/sa)« 

M^gm-A(g08an- msQurA 

LDturAatoifi isjpi^ jgimp. 

—N«. 267 
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Aka. 72, 171, 201 
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epithet ‘mayirkkal’ its head is said to be bent 
down (kavi talaif and its mouth red like fire (alal 
vay) ;® its body is bent and curved (kunal)* and 
its walk is short-paced (kuru natai),* While des¬ 
cribing the tiger, the ferocious red eyes, the bright 
sickle-shaped stripes on the body, the neck like the 
trunk of the palmyra and the large cleft mouth 
are noted by the epithets cehkan,* katunkan,’ 
valvari,® kuyavari,® panaimarul eruttu,^" kaya 
vay,“ paku vay,“ pel vay,” etc. The simple 
epithet ‘vilai’ in the case of the squirrel denotes 
the fact that it is a harmless creature generally 
loved and liked by one and all.^* The chameleon 
is depicted to change its colour (niram peyar rautu 
pottu) the dog’s tail is whirled to the right 
(valan curit tokai) a kind of conch has spirals to 
the right (valam puri).” The bear has the epithet 
^umai’^* (dumb) which refers to the fact that the 


i. 

touSrssr^i. 

—Aka. 267 

2. 


—Kar. 826 

3. 

rtllfiAmraj. 

—Aka. 247 

4. 


—Ibid. 112 
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—Ibid. 
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— Kuiu. 821 
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—Kali. 48 

8. 

turA-tuifl. 

—Aka. 168 
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—Ibid. 396 

10. 

u8airiA(T^m 

—Ibid. 288 

11. 

stumiriu. 

—Ibid. 221 

12. 

u(§^riu. 

—Nar, 144 
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Quifimwiu. 

—Aka. 277 

14. 
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—Ibid. 109 
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beast makes no loud noise like the other animals- 
and consequently deserves to be called dumb or 
comparatively silent. 

Such artistic epithets are not mere words but 
the outcome of the intimate experience, keen imagi¬ 
nation and serene recollection of the poets who 
perceived the beauties of the objects of Nature. 
Dorothy Wordsworth records in her “Journal” 
that her brother William Wordsworth had tried to- 
seek an epithet for the cuckoo, and after forty- 
three years found himself able to express the sound 
of the cuckoo’s “ wandering voice A Japanese 
painter once confessed that he had to concentrate 
on the bamboo for many years and still a certain 
technique for the rendering of the tips of bamboo 
leaves eluded him.” Word-painting is no less diffi¬ 
cult. While depicting the objects of Nature, the 
ancient Tamil poets frequently use such simple 
adjectives that their deep thought and knowledge are 
distilled into elaborate details. This is especially 
true in the case of their pictures of animals. 

Among the animals, the monkey is depicted to 
be the most playful. A group of monkeys bathes 
in the mountain torrent, swings in the swing left 
hanging by the owners of the tinai field and plays 
among the vinkai branches dropping down 
flowers on the rock below.® The leader of a group 

U Convention and Be volt in Poetry, p, 6. 

Z. Ananda K. Gooxnaiaewamy. the Tranafoimation of 
Nature in Art, p. 41. 
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takes in its hand a stick of the citral plant and beats 
the bubbles formed in the rain water.^ Another 
takes the Jiarai creeper and beats a thin cloud 
approaching it.® One climbs the irri tree through 
its hanging aerial roots, and from there runs 
about.® A young langur rolls the eggs of a pea¬ 
cock on a rock and plays with them in the plea¬ 
sant rays of the morning sun.* 

The baby elephants are said to play with the 
boys of the adjacent village. ‘ There is a picture of 
a young elephant competing with a boy and run¬ 
ning to take a woodapple just fallen from the tree 
in front of a house.' 

The crabs on the seashore do not seem to be 
playful but the young girls have great pleasure in 
•chasing them out and trying to catch them.’ This 
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play is called ‘alavan attal’ in Sangam literature. 
The crabs, being very swift and careful, always 
elude them by plunging into the holes in the soft 
sand.‘ 

Though many of the animals are described in 
detail and with interest and accuracy, they seem to 
be lacking in the closeness of relationship with the 
poets; and it is, therefore, that there are not many 
apostrophes to them as in the case of birds. It is 
only the crab that is blessed in this sense and only 
once.® Even the monkey which is so familiar in 
Sangam literature has none either, perhaps because 
there is nothing serious in the animal which is by 
nature humorous; and as such it does not suggest 
anything to the lovers who in their separation 
seek vent to their feelings of sorrow. 

It is natural that the poets should know, as 
they have done, birds of all the regions and their 
ways of life. The habits of birds, their manner of 
flight, their nests, the trees they choose for their 
habitation, their ways of protecting their young 
ones, are all well explained in their descriptions. 
This only shows that the birds are very much asso¬ 
ciated with the everyday life of men and play an 
important part in poetry. 

There are many birds which are simply men¬ 
tioned and nowhere described. It is only birds that 
affect or are affected by the lives of men that the 
poets have dealt with in detail. For example,, 
among birds frequently referred to, the parrot is 
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one that has some connection with the tinai field. 
There the birds feed on the corn while the heroine 
keeps watch over them and scares them away.* 
The owl is a bird with nocturnal habits and its 
hooting is felt to be a hindrance to the hero coming 
clandestinely alone at night to his sweetheart.® 
The bat is a bird of the evenings and its flight re¬ 
minds the parted heroine of the approach of the 
desolate evening.’ The peacock is a bird of the 
early winter season called karkdlam and its dance 
is the harbinger.* The hero’s return is expected, 
as promised by him, before the season begins, and 
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as such the bird’s dance plays on the emotions and 
passions of the heroine. The cuckoo is a bird of 
■early summer, the ilavinil, a season most fitted for 
the enjoyment of lovers.* The bird’s note in the 
season has a very painful effect on the feelings of 
the heroine in separation. Thus these birds direc¬ 
tly or indirectly affect" the life of men, especially 
of the lovers ; and this is the reason why they are 
more often referred to and described with more 
interest than other birds. In addition to this, their 
attractive form, their charming movements and 
their melodious notes have lent colour and grace 
to poetry. 

The parrot being a small bird with beauty 
and charm in appearance and gay and grace in 
flight, deserves an important place in literature. 
But the Sangam poets have not treated it with as 
much importance as the peacock or the cuckoo 
or the anril. There are only very few stanzas 
in which the bird is referred to with some interest; 
even in them the ideas are simple and the descrip¬ 
tions slender.*® Compared to the variety of the 
pictures of the peacock, those of the swan are also 
very few inspite of its being equally celebrated for 
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its gait.^ The poets have depicted only the simpld 
and happy life of the bird, but nowhere creditee 
it with the popular notion of its power to separate 
milk when mixed with water as the poets of the 
later periods have done. The skylark has not been 
portrayed by any poet, and the only mention 
about it by different poets is of its song while 
soaring in the sky longing for rain, and it is said to 
suffer in the absence of seasonal showers.* Its 
names are given in different forms all expressing 
the same idea: vanam pati'—^that which sings in 
praise of rain, vanam valtti*—^that which praises 
rain, tuji nacaip puj*—the bird that longs for rain 
drops and taji unavin pul*—'the bird that feeds on 
rain drops. 

Many of the birds live in flocks and the poets 
never fail to note this with imaginative touches of 
description. When the cranes perch on the sand- 
dune along the seacoast, they resemble an army in 
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white uniform likewise the swans assemble and 
smooth out their feathers on the sand-dune.* The 
parrots always fly to the trees and fields in groups 
as denoted by the phrases ‘cevvayp pacinam’ and 
‘vajai vayp pacinam’ (the green flock with red 
beahs or curved beaks).* The crows too fly to¬ 
gether and caw and with their kith and kin* take 
the offerings made to them. 

Some of the descriptive phrases are pictures¬ 
que and interesting. The parrots are referred to 
as ‘cirukiji’/ ‘centarp paifikili’,® ‘kotuvSyk 
killai’’’ and ‘taliriyal ki}]ai’* (meaning ‘small 
parrots’, ‘green parrots of red neck stripes’, ‘par¬ 
rots of curved beaks’ and ‘parrots soft as tender 
leaves’). The cranes arc noted as ‘mutamutir 
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down posture of the birds. The characteristic 
dance-like movement of the peacock is pictured 
with artistic touches describing its feathery tail. 
The phrases ‘oli netumpili’,^ ‘kamar pili’,® ‘ani kijar 
kalavam’,® ‘mani maruj kalavam’,* etc. describe 
the tail as beautiful, luxuriantly grown, long, 
charming and sapphire-tinted. 

There are many kinds of cranes described.* 
The owls are of two species, one a night bird 
residing in the hollow trunks of trees,* the other 
living in the arid regions.’ The fowls are of 
three kinds and the poets have been careful to 
distinguish them. The jungle-fowl is always de¬ 
noted by the term varanam* and thus easily 
distinguished from the domestic fowl (manaiyurai 
kCli).® The water-fowl is referred to as that 
living in water and blue in colour (nirurai kOli 
nilac cgval).^“ 
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According to P. H. B. Lyon, there is a my¬ 
stery in the instincts which govern bird life and to 
the skilled listener something of this mystery 
escapes in the songs of birds/ Such songs form an 
important part of the descriptions in Sangam 
literature. The distinctive calls of the birds 
are referred to frequently. The owl with noctur¬ 
nal habits living in the burning grounds and other 
waste lands is said to make the sound ‘cutbikkuvi’ 
and is imagined to call to the dead.® The hoot¬ 
ing of the species living in arid tracts is said to be 
like the sounds of the drums called mukulP and 
tuti ;* it is also compared to the sound made by 
the stones rolled down a hill* and to the sound of 
the iron cast and beaten in the smithy.* More 
often the poets mention its hooting by the verb 
‘irattum’ which means making double notes.’ The 
shriek of the kite is noted by the words ‘netu vib’,* 
and *tej vili” and ‘vijai’.^'' The male kite has a 
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distinctive note praised to be melodious when it 
calls its mate to the nest. The wayfarers are said 
to compare it to the tune called ‘ili’.^ The female 
bird’s voice is sorrowful and moving when it feels 
the separation of its mate and cries aloud.® 

Among the singing birds, the place of honour 
is given to the cuckoo. It is the peculiar, sugges¬ 
tive and flute-like warble or musical note of this 
songbird that is repeatedly mentioned by the poets. 
Its pleasant song is said to accompany the music 
of yal and rouse the people from bed in the early 
morning.* ‘Intim pal kural’ (sweet harmonious 
voice of many tunes) is the phrase adequately des¬ 
cribing the bird’s song.‘ No other bird is so much 
praised by the poets for the sweetness of the 
voice.® It makes at daytime such appealing 
and heart-rending notes when separated from its 


mate 

as does the anril bird at 

nights when 
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The flight of the birds has a variety in itself 
and an attraction for the imaginative eyes of the 
poets. When the cranes fly in an order high in the 
air with the background of the evening sky shining 
in red glow, they are said to look like the white 
pearl garland on the chest of the red god Muru- 
kan.^ This orderly row of flying cranes suggests 
to another poet the comparison with a garland of 
the white kutalam flowers thrown high into the 
air.'^ Though they fly high, they are neither fast 
nor quick in their flight. The poets note this by 
the epithets ‘kurum parai’* (short flight) and ‘men 
parai’* (delicate and slow flight). While seeking 
for fish, the bird is depicted to walk silently with 
a slow pace like a thief carefully entering a house 
under watch and ward.^ The swans are remark¬ 
able for their stately flight very high in the sky 
and then they seem to approach the sun.® They 
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fly in an orderly row (nirai parai annam) and are 
said to present the appearance of the gallopping 
white horses^. The house-sparrow, in the poet’s 
observation, leaps more than it flies and is, there¬ 
fore, distinguished by the epithet ‘tuJlutai’.® 

It is said that poetry and painting, if not 
brother and sister, are at least nearly akin.’ But 
painting cannot really represent action. As ex¬ 
plained by Charleton, the painters can only repre¬ 
sent it as a scene, a deed done, or a deed about to 
be done.* They paint the horse’s foot raised in 
act to leap, the man’s arm bent in act to throw 
and so on. But the leaping and the throwing are 
actions, and as actions, they cannot be repre¬ 
sented in paint or in pencil. They can only be 
suggested. But the word-painters have the privi¬ 
lege of representing the actions themselves. The 
old Greek saying that painting is dumb poetry and 
poetry is sjTeaking painting* is too true in the 
case of the description found in Sangam literature. 
The crane is depicted in the act of slowly and cun¬ 
ningly walking on the banks seeking and watching 
for its prey.* The kingfisher is pictured in the act 
of plunging suddenly and diving into the water to 
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catch fish in the tanks.’' The peacock is described 
to walk with gait and perform its dance-like 
movement with its charming tail.® There are 
such complete pictures of the lives of the house- 
sparrow,’ the kite,* etc. 

In general it may be said that the birds have an 
appeal both to the eyes and the ears of the poets. 
They have heard with interest not only the flute¬ 
like notes of the cuckoos, but also the pleasant as 
well as the unpleasant cries of the parrots.® The pea- 
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cocks,^ the kites,® the owls,* the kanantuls* etc» 
They have been inspired not only by the plumy 
crests and painted feathers of birds, but also by the 
dance-like movements of the peacock, by the gait 
of the swan and the diving act of the kingfisher. 
The flights of the birds, swans, kites and cranes 
have also attracted their eyes. They have observed 
the cranes perching in flocks on the sand-dunes in 
the seashore 'and smoothing out their feathers. 
The fighting of the cocks has also been noted with 
some interest.* 
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The timidity of the birds, parrots,^ cranes,® 
crows,* and doves,* has moved the sympathetic 
hearts of the poets who have imagined and depict¬ 
ed various incidents in this connection. The 
mature seeds of the kalli tree are said to split up 
with a snapping or cracking sound and frighten and 
drive away the couple of doves that come and 
perch on its branches.’ The timid birds are 
also afraid of the spider’s web that looks like the 
hunter’s net.* 

The sympathy of the poets sometimes extends 
further and imagines provisions for the life of the 
aged birds unable to fly far off or to move quickly. 
An aged crane finds itself helpless and quite unable 
to fly out and therefore quietly perches on a branch 
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that bends down and stretches towards the waves 
on the shore and expects some fish through the 
waves rising there.^ An aged kingfisher having lost 
its strength slowly comes to a tank and perches on 
a lotus leaf in the water and silently keeps watch 
for the small fish that come near the leaves.® 

The sufferings of the birds caught in nets have 
also drawn the attention of the poets and have 
been described with pathos. A female crane is 
said to grieve for its mate caught in the net of 
some young boys. It stays with its young ones on 
the palmyra stem and cries aloud piteously without 
food.® There is a pathetic picture of a peacock 
caught in a net with its charming long tail bent 
and folded and its attractive feathers broken and 
scattered.* 

Such evidences as to the sympathy that exist¬ 
ed between the ancient poets and the birds are 
numerous and show that the poets might have ex¬ 
tended this sympathy in their real life as in their 
imaginative poetic creations. But unfortunately 


1. uifitBfiA 

uenfituanh flUiSiu mu/sit mw9tir 
Qjria(s^83sr 

2, ^riAcnjij UfpmfigtCi 

Quriflttjt8>s(5 ^cBTCsr Q^'ribcguo) ^jpultar 
QtufiQsrm A.aif^iL/r muuuiuij 

umpftLf 

S. (s(BLSi OsriSar muAsrA (3uf3>t.... 
QsfQpiBm 

jgieiar^rmr uiLOi^ar 

Quir(^ffm QiA«)ficDr iBrn^turj^ 
mupA tSmdar PifiS 9<uQ(u<8r 
^Asaar QutiirBaar JiarLfp isjrpfih, 

4* piB QfiQi^Asu iStB *rtu 

nariouSA miAouutL L.rsc$. 


—Kara, 126 


—Aka. 106 


—Ibid. 290 
^Kxliu, 244 
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there are no biographical records of them as there 
is in the case of Tennyson who, on account of such- 
sympathy, refrained from shooting the blackbirds, 
and from netting his orchards.^ 

The habits of some birds are described with 
remarkable accuracy and minuteness. The skill of 
the weaver-birds in building their “ textile” nests 
is much appreciated.'' The kites are portrayed as 
keeping their fledglings in the nests built on the 
topmost branches of tall trees like the yS, so that 
they may be beyond the reach of mischievous- 
wayfarers and hunters.* The affection of birds to¬ 
wards their young ones is depicted in various 
stanzas especially in the case of the cranes,^ the 
swans, the quails' and the kites.’ 


i. Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature, 

p, i03. 


—Nar. s66 

(yjL-orafib ^tnjDiu 
igq^Q^th Quekr9aasr^ 

—Kuru. 874 

3. ^aiSuj (SSunfUjir 

Qw/b^miC- uf^Q^rbfi u/rtruiS&fTLk, 

—Aka. 81 

Ibid. 38. 193. 

4, m^L^iaSeDT fsirctiir 

gguj Sljpissir Q^tastBJL^ff ^jpiUf^ 

( 3 to« 0 <uir &8asru9esr 

jSiriuuuuSd- euirtuuui^^ Q^a-ffliLnh, 

—Nar, 91 

fitdiCiUwirun ^earuoifl /sreDjr. 

—Aka. 240' 

5. iBmifiirip Q^aar^L,^ (StAiiifSfi 

eS^aisKsQLDe^ Q^fb^trea ^Ofsarui,., 

mioririfu uirruLSjb(S JrA®«>ir ^luiqih 

^WMF«34i QiertBTump, 

—Nar. 366 

6. 9J§hr«KrA itL^ihiSm isjpiioeo^ 

mar Hen th tSmhn asjDJtaanjb 

senfiojearjb (SJPiutUlfi 

—Perumpau. 203-5 


7. jglftuttSco ^ibSiu itSu^ujit 

utrirCuSmnb 
uiiuui ec-ziCJ^r/r 

. mtirM^LSy) 

Ibid. 198. 215. 


—Aka. Sli 
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Some incidents in the lives of the birds like 
rthe sparrows, the swans and the kites are imagined 
and narrated. The way in which a female sparrow 
treats its mate coming late after spending some 
time with another female bird is an interesting 
example.^ The bird first refuses its mate admis> 
sion to the nest but finally recalls it with some 
pity. The swans® and the kites® are said to mis¬ 
take things easily and commit errors in life. The 
pregnant cranes and swans and other birds are 
treated with sympathy.* The male birds taking 
care of them, building nests for them to lay eggs 
.and feeding them when they are unable to go out 
and seek food are examples of pictures painted 
■with human love.’ 

i. Nat. 181 

8 . iaiuAQ 

^jpimiruju ui 1 l _ QflifliuA 
m.suu. 

^(2thu9iL($ 

(BurQuriiliumr 
Qud^thQurrdtr (Srtumr (BmriQ 

4, muAQsri^,Ci ur^A QrAstA isrorgli 

«rMr lArcjOufloi— 

^uSi/liurjbjpi ^roL^mrDf muStHAr issrjUitM, 

QutirSsmrri 

Q^r(tpu»L^A (^jgiQmrp (gLmtMmui 

< 0 ircrdb mrinr n(Bi 3 ^A 

tuajofCiQumt^ ^sith. 

(SAqfifitr Qumt^d^ •rmBA QmffiQiuit 
QjKiMQurfim Qcrairi. ^Ammipd MQfihtStk 
nrqff Qiutir^i OsrQpjff^* 

Slmir(2mtL(2i 

miiuQmir(2 ^wmrAmu 

nffira 0 «r( 9 «/riuijp 

mwmw pfbtqth* 


106 

—Pan. 271 

—Aka. 897 

-Aka. 177 

—Kura. 801 

—Eniu. 86 

-Nmt. 288 
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The poets have with no less enthusiasm 
mentioned the skylark which is a bird occasionally 
heard and very rarely seen.^ The cuckoo is a bird 
more often heard than seen and yet the poets have 
descriptive touches of its red eyes resembling the 
uk&y seeds* and also of its shining black feathers 
with the gold-like pollen of flowers shed over 
them.* In the case of the skylark, there is not a 
single description of its feathers or any part of its 
body, but the ears of the poets are open to disco¬ 
ver the hidden songster which is no easy matter.* 


There is an attempt on the part of the poets 
to the verbal reproducing of the notes of the owl* 
and the domestic cock,* and there is also the 


u 

Ain. 418; Akft. 67; Kail* 46; 196; 

Pattinap, 8. 4. 

2. 

Qwtbmmr 

—Ak». 229 


iLeaJIssr* ^vcbtcbt inritfi 

Qiam^dgr Aifiuph, 

—Ibid. 298- 



—^Nar. 118 


QmiriBmfip 

Q#Ars«br uvBJbjpiui* 

—Ibid. 224 

a. 

jir«B QurtsrgH^ 

iBjpiis/sr^ 

—Kwta. 192 


ISl(3tb(S^4t tBiriluu, 

—EiUi. 84 

4. 

Qur^mdl 

mrmth urt. 

—Ak». 67 


Utvi^FurtBth Lftt, 

—K»li. 46 

6. 

Our^^ ^mjDaf4r Qur ifiiriii «.cd« 

^nLQi uit90cl. 

—Pon. 240 

a. 

Gitriftm 

-Kara. 167 
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sentimental interpretation of the notes of the 
cuckoo,^ the peacock® and other birds.’ 

The reference to migration of birds are very 
few.* Peruntalaic - Cattanar compares his own 
disappointed return from the patron he approached, 
to the flock of birds that with dejected feelings 
leave the trees in which the ripe fruits are over 
and migrate to another region.’ Kallatanar com¬ 
pares the soul departing from the body to a bird 
that leaves its nest in a tree and migrates to 
another in a distant place.* 

Nature is also depicted to provide the birds 
with certain comforts and luxuries in life and these 
pictures are creations of the sympathetic imagi¬ 
nations of the poets. For example, the sound of 


i* utrmdm Q($di^uSA 

u(^iBr 

m^mfCiu Qurrn) •—Akft* 25 

4b,t^Ci Lfwris^/h tShiiumrtBm 4i^O 
iSdhijii’ tr^um Qurm 

^ 9 ^ Kali. 9d 

Nar. 224 ; 243. 

2i^miBmr ir%ih oraruai# Q^r^durcir jamOw, 
iStUndfirr mstupCt 
^pua^tAr tnrduu 

a. Nur. 888; Kuril. 360. 

4 . Pora. 209; Aka. 118; Aiu. 825. 
a. Puia. 209. 

a. (gL^ikmHj LfAQ^mru 

L/satMOuajJ" ta04r6cir LfmtrQfim #r4r0 
Qihiu^mmr QurB^ti' 

Q^iutBam QiftBSaiQrBr —Aka. 118 ^' 


—Pari. 14 

—Kuru. 891 
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the waves is said to serve as a lullaby to the cranes 
on the seashore,* and while in the fields, the 
i nkai shoots® or the tender leaves of the mango 
trees’ are said to rub softly over their backs and 
make them sleep. The sound of the waves in the 
•creek of the sea serves the crows as a lullaby in 
their sleep.* The peacock dances in the presence of 
its mate basking in the morning sun’s pleasant 
Tays.* The veiikai blossoms shed their pollen on 
the charming feathers of the dancing peacock 
the bees sing tunes’ and the owls hoot and keep 
time to its dance* and thus encourage it. The 
monkey is depicted to act as its drummer but the 
■drum that it has in its grasp is only a jack fruit and 
produces no sound.® A peacock drinks the self- 
fermented toddy in a rocky pool formed of the 


i. 


—Kura. 808 


mAms 

—Nar. 812 


mArp iDrp^ar S^unspAHi’ a/0i. 

—Akft. SOS 


Qu(qA^l^P mayfujpi SijptQwmr 

Q<3Asifip pimiieo 

—Ain. 168 


SlarGiaSA 

tStS QumL^OiurQ 

—Nu. 288 


GmAms ^mAmA Qigmr^BmA 

mQ^thLimrA fipisp GurArLfmir jffArprji 
UieaifltaQsA^ mmmppi M.mpC/u 

—Ak». 248 

7. 

turifimimri^mr QmrBBriQmpui 

WtAaBApp iA£.iA^«D0. 
iouSAmA- Qu^fBGpmr 

—Ponin. 211-2 
—Ain. 208 

0. 

lAtSAmA^ ^€0d 0i|.aD0 gftLGui* 

Akft.30t 

—Ibid. 291 
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•water mixed with honey and with the pulps of 
the jack fruit and staggers like a lady dancing 
•on a rope.^ 

The apostrophes to the parrot,* the owl,® the 
•cock,* the swan,* the crane* and the crow’ 
•show more than anything the soft-heartedness of 
the poets towards the birds. Nacceljaiyar has come 
to be known as Kakkai-patiniyar NacceJlaiySr, the 
poetess of the crow, through her poem in Kurun- 
tokai appreciating the caw of the bird.® 

In general, it may be said that some of the 
Sangam poets must have been great lovers of birds 
•or ornithologists, for the intimate knowledge of 
their ways and habits displayed could only have 
been the outcome of long-continued and keen 
•observation. 

The bees and the beetles have an important 
place in Sangam literature. They are almost 
.always associated with the flowers from which 
they collect the nectar.” Their tiny bright wings 
have attracted the eyes of the poets.*” They are 
not content with small descriptive touches of these 


1. Xniinoip. 187-94 B. Fam. 67. 

2 . Nm. 876. 0. Kac. 54. 70. 


8. Ibid. 88. 7. Ain. 801. 

4. Kara. 107. 6. Enra. 210. 


8. Aka. 188, Knni. 176, 289; Nar. 26; Kali. 66, 74. 
40. (9 jpuitj. 

ai«hrif.«r ^iMnaru. 


—Kara. 282 
—Ibid. 898 
—Tiro. 77 
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insects, but give biographical notes of their lives.' 
Their nomadic life is narrated with interest.*^ 
The humming of the bees is not an ordinary sound 
but the favourite tune of Nature that the poets 
enjoy. The buzz of the insects over the temples 
of the ruttish wild elephant is said to be mistaken 
for the sweet tune of ySl and listened to with 
interest by the acunam, a creature believed to be 
susceptible to harmony and fascinated by notes of 
music.® Their humming is depicted to be as 
melodious as the sweet y&l resonating the vilari or 
other tunes. ‘ 

ojrBar 

IS(5A*tm stamith, 

Qpmftrmr mmampm 

QmiifiA amfi wrjbut^A 
M€ir(turA «ra0 

•lonrif.cBr ^aismrtM 

gArjpt. 

fiq^Qfisih Q/siumt^ gwiamw 

Aimma Airies^Q^raJis gArtar 
Quw^ihfB QataQurjb QmrtLmiL^ 
criA QmrjfiBm Sjogarrisgi 

«rifi0 giiitS Qauqu) 

fimruBm gmrr S^(gim9, 

2. Kali. 66, 74. 

9m lurbm^ 

afartaaBLi «riAr 

QgrQp^ 4^i‘uu luripQa^gi 

S(S9imA «9L-r&r mgaaau gBrngibm —Aka. 88 

4, aimrt^mth aagiQgrjpita (gjrmifigi 

gAg&IAa QarAaafr m^an^Ciu^ 

fitBAma sBarA 

L4as>gfiji«S(B mrAtSmr ^AQmar (Sli£(gA, —Aka. S17 

a/dbOctfrcsr urAo 

isrAuwirfi gAwr tumrt^.mA (jp jjiia. 


—Aka. 18^ 


—Tiro. 78.T 


—Ciropan. 78-8 


—Ibid. 865 
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In a few instances, the bees are described 
along with their honeycombs^ which also attract 
the imagination of the poets by their bright colour 
and beautiful form.® 

The beetles are also described often. There 
is a humorous picture of a beetle approaching a 
ripe black naval fruit mistaking it for its kind.” 
A crab runs to the spot thinking that there are 
two black fruits and snatches the unfortunate 
beetle first. The poor insect makes its pitiable cry 
like the sweet tune of ydl and attracts the atten* 
tion of a crane in its immobile watch for fish and 
gets itself disentangled when the bird approaches’ 
to snatch away the crab. 

There are three apostrophes to the insect,* 
two of which are by a poet KiranSr* who 
thereby came to be distinguished as Tumpi-cSr- 
Kiranar (Kiranar of the bees).* 

i. OcAorQ^v Q««b«9iBr 

^tbumr 

dFrisfitir 

liAttfi 0^1 urtuiiQ^mr Qm&«utt>r 

(3iBiSu9jb QdFA^ih Qisiuis^ 

Q-mAmmCt 

Qsr^Asmr 

urAisji 

ufitomt LfA««Bbr SlQt^^A, 

9, LiArmrA mrmijb QurfiAi^jo SlaffAmmU 

uAswA Aior QmrAri^Q^srdr 

Qmwmrarw isrAiSar QUS(gA ^^fA 
tsrmtf srAfi eB^4i(gu, 

4* Kiuru. 2. 892; Nur. 277. 

S. Kura. 892; NMr,277. 


_Fiitiifup. 71 

_N«r* 1 
—Mi^ai. 289^ 

^Ibid. 524-5 
—Nm. 16a 
—Ibid. 186 

—Nw. 86 
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MATURE IN SIMILITUDES 

The similes in Sangam literature have the 
exceptional vividness that comes from first-hand 
observation and show an accurate perception of 
subtle analogies. There are no conventional and 
stock phrases of similes as when, in the literature 
of later times, a woman’s face is frequently 
compared to the lotus flower, her eye to the 
kuvalai, her shoulder to the bamboo etc. 

There are such simple comparisons in Sangam 
literature; but they are very rare and in each of 
them, there is an imaginative freshness and 
appropriateness. For example, the hero on his 
return home looks at the full mOon appearing above 
a hill and immediately calls up to mind the face of 
his sweetheart at home and derives a consloa- 
tion in the thought that he too has such 
a moon in the face of his lady.* In a poem by 
Ilafikiranar, the heroine is depicted as feeling 
desolate when she hears that her lover is 
leaving her on a journey to a foreign country and 
her face is then said to have lost its fresh beauty 
and become as pale as the moon without lusture 
at dawm.® 

«.cir<i/7Qarfi9r ^A<so(3& lurQtar Qfi^aritS 
^eo^th Q^iasuiip 

arto^u) tA^mrm ^tbmm .crcDrCjM/. ^Nar. 62 

2. QfiuQufQS^ tA0ab£«Br m.9Dir^Qfimr 

isfiiuthQur^Ju muQliumri:i 
q0athLiQar^ 


—Aka. 299 
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The heroine’s forehead seen beneath her dark 
tresses appears as the crescent of the eighth 
day just rising in the dark sea.^ The tresses 
themselves resemble the black layer of sand called 
*aral ’ along the rivers,* or the dark clouds descend¬ 
ing to rain’ or^ the tail of the peacock.* The 
braided hair is like the trunk of the she-elephant’ 
or the plantain flower itself.* The women on 
beach with their dishevelled hair drying after 
bathing are said to look like a flock of cranes 
smoothing our their feathers.’ 


The heroine’s eyes are likened to the neytal 
blooms blossomed at dawn,® or a pair of kuvalai 
flowers ;• the eyes v’ith tears glisten like the kuvalai 


1. 

isQtumr crcrir^gipir 

u*Qtuaar Q/sirarjS lurib^* 

^^CiutuA eSmAasth 

— Enru. 129 

2' 

QudarSsaanuth duiflujrjbjli jSiAr^pA sQiigih 

—Aka. 86 

3. 

quj(S€omrtj 



L/flifiirffiLi ggihuirA, 

gi($QuujA ^ffi^QsirsArQ 

->Ibid, 126 



—Cirupan. 18-14 

4. 

saflLatiSfi) fimrsr Q^rA, 

—Aka. 162 

3. 

t9ai4^ ^tuarp Qeuj3QsrA gjthurA, 

—Ibid, 177 

3. 

iroijfiCi 

QurtSisp 

— Girupan, 21-22 

7. 

iBirmir mAdSmnh s^Ciu i^serfir 
itrtuirr §k.iipA 

—Ain. 186 

3. 

CDfi/scs)/) 1ACO0U) QtBiupA Qurm>p 
pmsQuifI srptB ^mr(3«»r* 

—Ibid. 188 


OistupA 

—Aka. 10 

3. 

la&n-iSBaerp^ ^Amr tnwaSpffi iAfiDpccdbr. 

—Nar. 301 


A.iiRr«dr 

(SAfls Qf5(P^«ftBrs dump 

QprAssSA Qu/bfi^r* 

—Ain. 500 
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flowers with rain drops after a shower in winter.*" 
The red streaks in the eyes give the appearance of 
the petals of the naravu blooms.* The eyes them¬ 
selves were frequently compared in later days tO' 
the tender green mangoes, but in Sangam literature 
the original appropriateness was made clear. The 
iron knife that cuts the tender green mango into’ 
equal halves also splits the white seed within and 
turns it blue. This colour in the centre of the 
oval-shaped halves makes them resemble the eyes 
with the pupils in the centre.’ The red eye-corner 
has a special artistic attraction in it and three of 
the Sangam poets have explained it with one and 
the same comparison.’ The object compared to is 
the red outside of the fragrant pittakam bud of the 
winter season. 

The teeth are white as the mullai buds, but 
the poet imagines only the buds arranged in two 
rows like teeth.’ The shoulder has the shape 


1, muQujesru 

Quiu^jpi LOco«/7ar ^saiarueifl ^irjr. 

^ekr^iuih uiui/s futmrair^d) 0 a/&rr 
lorifl Loarmvjir QuiujbCSssjb jDWsar 
itOirir(^ fSmjDisps Qurtair 

2» (spsSekt CS^uS^ffi 

mruS/Btp LftoiirafUi lAtBUrQ^irm mifimio, 

8» 6ro%(Sjbjpii S)c9l3tti (HfSoj wutsruiSar 

unreStir Qujrco« saraarQjBrjDtui 

4. LDtQQuojjv seSfifii tnrilu 

Qainueoqi^ QuiuQtor iDmrQfitnmr 

Kuru. 222 
Akft. 295 

5. taSfaraSar Oisrw&l QtAmrmiA afrar^aDS^ 

lAftfffp QmtmuAi 


—4ka. 307 


—Ibid. 395 
—Ibid. 10 

—Ibid. 29 


-Ibid. 42 


—Ibid. 21 
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OT the bamboo^; three poets of this age have 
bbuipared it to that part of the bamboo between 
two nodes.® Kapilar specially mentions the bent 
portion of a bamboo between two nodes so as ta 
ihake the comparison most fitting to the form of 
the shoulder.® P. H. B. Lyon is just in his remark 
that only a poet can make an exact comparison 
for the first time, because only a poet has the gift 
to see the likeness in two things which on the 
surface are quite different.* 

The gait of the heroine is likened to that ol 
the female swan,‘ and her entrancing movement 
to the peacock’s dance.® 

Numerous comparisons are given to the tan¬ 
like colour called ‘mamai’ of the young lady. 
Paranar and’ brampOkiyar'' liken it to the colour of 

1. (SmasLfinnir uSasscfiCSfiwm, 

^stsruaBu gjjpiUiLSfar ^lurs^QarmrQ 
uSsmQtuyS^ tuirQih. 

2 , ^ribiSGor 

LfODirmi uSsaar^ Jjsrtir, 

—Aka. 271 
Q^rQ&r . 

tuiriiia€nuis aeiveaaflmL^ ^(BCiUUJK’iu 

а. Ibid. 

4 . The T^iscovery of Poetry, p. 167. 

б, .jroo/^rseDL., jimssn^rtir Qumt^uS^ QtMurQiAso SfujtBm —Aka. 27^ 

6, iteo^ tijDtaQsinr 

4 trtiiir tSeS ^uji^uSwit 0;sirms 

^A as^irm QiMear9it 

erifiAfsm)ih m(Buua 

7, itir€uarir ^thuA jgirtjbLimL.fi firmr^rA 
fsir(§t/lfi fiorer thfiAUm inrmtb, 

8, QutrAms ^thuA isirQjgi/l QiAarMrA 
iSfifi^Sfiw iBifi/bjUfiA iAfidrCacBT... 
tAirmtoi ««sl9C3fQr. 

21 


—Ibid. 8S» 
—Nat. ff 

—Ain. 8& 


—Aka. 47 
—Ibid. I7» 

— Ibid. ISR 
—Ibid. 1» 
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the ampal stem when stripped of its skin-like 
•covering. It is of the same hue as the tender 
leaves of the acoku^^ the fresh blooms of the 
kurtnct* or the tender leaves of the inkai.^ Even 
such tender leaves are those looking fresh after 
showers.* The paleness in the complexion while 
pining in_ separation is said to resemble the colour 
of the pi rkku flowers* or the konrai blooms.® The 
yellow spots of beauty on the skin are like the 
pollen of the lotus flower,’ or the venkai blossom 
itself.® 

When adorned with shining gold jewellery the 
young heroine is as grand as the blossomed venkai 
with golden blooms," and when in a desolate state 


I. 

Qfuj 8 » 

LOfiedliar untmia. 

— Nat. 241 

2. 

(tati^Sua 

tsirmLOeor Lfer^riLfth GuoA. 

—IbW. 301 

3. 

QpsCSu^ir 

tgrinsB sfiipQuiua fidao^tu 

uurmiod aeSQar. 

—Ibid. 203 

4. 

iDiriflu iSd^euiTir 

QiFQjQoiiflis a^jDQfiih Q<sjr^ffiia«o>L_ 

figBogjuj Q(g)(Seir. 

—Kara. 222 

6. 

mrenin ^siflirQJtaruq ^{iptasu 

L 4 ^e 8 euir iSifl^ sr^iriiitoir sQuuu 

U9=9u urvumfB 

—Aka. 135 

6. 

Qmrwmfl) 

Mr(^jv locuiAat urifiui^ qfijbjSiu 
u^Bu Omtsfi, 

—Ibid. 398 


Qstr^etifiu yfi9ar uftsfi a^mrsnr. 

—Ain. 500 

7. 

(gair(^itirfi fiwmmrs QsirietSm ^cgrcsr 
jgitiruA lar^ QujwQiu, 

—Kara. 300 

8. 

isaBsSiBsar Qtumtns isr^rioMih ^ 

—Oini^n. 28-24 

:9. 

lotiirisfi GA/ariB>«<(9cBr ^jiumQmy^ ^€asfl(iji 
QiAii€Siu4i srifiAistiih &jdCiu» 

—Flatimip. 40 
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without adornment, she is the vine that had shed 
all its flowers.^ 

The grey hair of the old woman bent with 
age resembles the white feathers of the crane.® The 
child’s lips look coral-like* and its pure palms 
like the bright inner petals of the lotus flower.* 
The red tongues of the learned are compared to 
the blooms of the ilavu.^ 

The beauty of the heroine is frequently equa¬ 
ted to the grandeur of cities," seaports, or 
rivers* which the poets are acquainted with and 
desire to speak highly of. Here is an opportunity 
for many of the Sangam poets to praise the cities, 
etc., to ingratiate themselves with rulers 
possessing them, or to please themselves by thus 
appreciating their own native places. For example, 
Ammuvanar, the poet well-known for singing of 
the coastal region, depicts the lady-companion as 
requesting the hero to elope with his sweetheart 
who is as beautiful as the Cera king’s seaport 
Tonti.® The same poet in another stanza com- 

1, Q^riUfSfi (tpcvcna 

Q^trts^aSm- q^Oeossru QurQ 

rSfL^rOvuj »i-.ir^8isar ajws 

«ir^c9. —Aka. 19 

2 . ^sS ^eisrar 

eurtarenjri Qp^Qiuirm, —Paia. 277 

3 . toeBn?tA 0 «r —Aka. 16 

4, L/esiiritfU} 

uiirSiA i^GBBflioqgm ^eusiriu. 

6 . Sl«iLaGoih nsiekar isr, 

6 . Ibid. 69. 76. 

7 . Ain. 175. 177. 178, 180. 

6 . Nar. 131. 

Aka. 10. 


—Ibid. 
—Ibid. 142 
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pares the status of the hero to; that of this great 
seaport in South India.^ 

TheJse are all examples of comparisons sought 
from Nature to explain human beauty^ but there 
are also similes of the reverse order in which the 
objects of Nature are compared to the various 
parts of the human body. The blooms in the 
mountain pools are said to blossom like eyes,® and 
the inullai to yield buds like teeth.® The hero is 
depicted to console his sweetheart before departure 
by promising tcj return when the mullai yields 
buds like her teeth.^ The rainy clouds are said to 
descend like her tresses.® The peacock spreads its 
tails so as to resemble them,® and moves like her.' 
The pastoral region with its inullai blooms smells 
like her forehead® The neytal blooms submerge 
in the tide of the backwater like the eyes of women 


1. 

/i), (^LLQaidr 
er joaearQ, 

—Ain. 178 

2. 

swuq^ ^Ssstlosoit, 

—Tiru. 7& 

3. 

QpjpiwaQura} maarQiotreuA Kali. 27 

4. 

Qm&ro/A (^sotheuira <3itriLuf.a 



aojCSeoi tuasr^mr 

gruSQpr Qutrqp^ar wriu^q^ Qeuiherm, 

—Nar. 316 

6. 

^eS 

sraeSipfi i^ujCSw. 

—Aka. 328 

6. 

sjfiijQusBsr, ui9«fl§utt3jD ^toruth ujrutS, 
Lssaffg’ 

—Cirnpan. 14-1& 


eSiflfifls ^ihQtLiof £K,.ifi98€sr 



toaafli£it9/b s^fruib uifui3^ 

^ojQpth, 

—Ibid. 26^ 

7. 

iBarjSifiii) fsrjDith\fsjoinfimir q/oeS^ 
i§sirQ«sr Guireo ^co. 

—Ain. 418 

a. 

Ibid. 4 : 2 . 

mtar^/sA isrjp/ih (ipviaa tomir. 

—Ibid. 
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merging into the water while bathing in a tank.^ 
The petals of the murukku look like the painted 
finger nails of ladies,® while the konrai trees 
bloosom like ladies wearing many gold jewels.® 

The next class of similes consists in explaining 
the things of the world by comparing them to the 
objects of nature. The cloth of the finest texture 
of those days was as bright and tender as the 
sloughed-off skin of the snake*, or the skin-like 
delicate covering of the bamboo/ The wheel of 
a cart with its spokes and axle-box was like the 
halo round the moon.® The chariot rolled as fast ’ 
as the flow of water’ and as swift as the mountain 
stream.* The wheel was bright like the crescent 
moon and cut off the green crops on the way while 
running fast like the meteor." The white chariot 

i. rSeuiSfi 

SltaiUiar 



LD^eiflir aimraaBssr loir^ih. 

—-Kara. 9 

2- 

ak.rjsi8afr ea^QajuSjojpi 
lAsmUir tmiKBSlir s(Bs(§ui, 

^Aka. S17 

8. 

itQaufi ^asTf QmwsirtnjD^ 

—Is ax. 802 

4, 


—Poran. 88 

6. 

urihtfifl x 9 i«rmr atriAiicBr 

Q4Fr^u3m gjmifiUjGefi tuirrir 

—Puxa. 388 

e. 

sriMLfQ^rtSfi fiormr 

—Oirapan. 286 

7. 

UQi^tu wroTfi^tj urpmfii" utri^iS 
auQ^m/ mjrariafi amihQ^irmr t^rA^gi 

Qur(g/B tuQmjrip Qfsr€ir^jDi^(9 



«0iru) ^uSAirA Oist£» 

—Cirapan. 260-68 

8. 

sAratr AastfQ^FeoA OntBisQ^i. 

—Malai. 671 

9. 

^(gtSttSAr 

—Kura. 189 

io. 

SjwAtSwsip ^Armr e8mA(S»L^4‘ (BniS 
tBstALftBifi QsirmaBuSAr muAuuSi' jjitSCiu, 

-Ibid. 
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flew like the swan flying in the sky^ and the noise 
of the running chariot reminded the poets of the 
stream rushing through rocks.® 

The plough is said to be like the trunk of a 
she-elephant.“ The royal drum sounds like the 
sea.^ The elephants in an army resemble a group 
of hills® and the army itself roars like the sea.* 
The raised spears shine like lightning.’ The broad 
street of a city is like a river and the high buildings 
in it resemble the hills and the clouds, while the 
noise therein is heard like that of the sea or of rainy 
clouds.* The flags waving over the high buildings 
present the appearance of the streams on the hills.® 
The whitewash gives a bright appearance to the 
buildings like that of the crescent moon while the 
inside is spacious and cool like a tank.^“ 


J. 

s/burA ispCSjor, 

-.Aka. 184 

2. 

Qureoihumt^u QurtBis/g QmiairQfiir, 

.-Ibid. 20& 

8, 

t3q.wraj uyt^miriu 

—Perumpan. 199 

4 . 

MrAst^u urM 

Qpir^ih, 

is(2A(grA dfig^Lb 
srgfijDi SL^gBAr ^^.uj 

->Patirnip. OS' 

_Ib{d. 69 

5. 

tatPuffiip lurBar, 

—Ibid. 


lUFisrafih lafAuSar Qpwarjpiih^ 

—-Pnza. 42 

e. 

suAQurA prBar. 

—Patirrup. 69 


psrSbriLfth su-Oeoar (tfiifiAcgth, 

—Pura. 42 

7. 

dtu^tb iBArmBdr aSarA&ti, 

—Ibid. 

6. 

lurju/Qi^rs pmrar ^aQmQii 0^0. 
turQpafi SL^rsp QpQseBar arQpm 

—Matnraik. 859 


SisQfisr Qaid^it^th smiBso tajptSar 
«L.06DCBra swQrm SrtamiaQujr(B 

tntuQiueir lamipQiuasr uiiru.tM 

-Mala!. 481-4 

9. 

mmrtBasia utwi^pjp 

^aBtf-oJonih Q^rcy. jri-iBr0 Q/E0» 

—Patirfup. 47 

iO. 

Li^C/tBmp ^iormr atmpQaiu thWL^p^u 
uaiBAmp parmr Bmmmi"* 

—Paia. 878 
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The pearl-garland worn by the heroine on her 
chest is said to emit light and appear like the 
lustrous eyes of the wild cat in a dark night;^ the 
sides of the drums calledand kinai^ resemble 
the footprints of the elephant; the big grains of 
cooked rice are like the date seeds;* the bubbles 
formed in fermented curd appear like the budding 
mushroom;‘ the cooked varaku resembles the 
pulai tlowers' and the cooked avarai looks like 
the vMkai blooms;’ the young boys marching 
with cooked rice in their hands look like the ants 
marching in an order with their white eggs;* the 
worn-off rags are like the feathers of a kite wet 
in winter;’ the pustules formed in the feet by 
walking along a very hot path in a summer noon 
are like the maral fruits;^” the young boys on a 
buffalo’s back look like the monkeys on a block 


i. 

Oa/000dr Q/srsS ttjtirm- 
QurqfSfffi Qpfifisih, 

-Ain. 7S 

2. 

Qu(QAm€dljbjoi QjKrArjpiii §i0ccrir 

— Pui». 268 

8. 

90«flnr uarsQOanr, 

—Ibid. 392 

4 . 

sarrtuvrir mifiar t^arar 

— Perampan. 130-1 

6. 

^tht3 turarQfims ^formr ^thL/QfiSifi 
a-mjDiumnA ^is/gu3r 

—Ibid. 157-^ 

6. 

QisQA^irjb uAwcj ya9«gr ^armr 
(SJPiisfirw ijrcs* 

—Ibid. 192>8 

7. 

L4m4mrir «f««nr i.#ir<Br, 

—Ibid. 194-6 

e. 

Opdimu. Qsroir(B 9Ufl)i^eoth G^0ii> 
ffljpijfitiir erjpiunSar SlAQmirafiSig viuuusf 
«D«iur ^luA^ih 

Sl(SAS9ar^ 

—Pan. 178 

9. 

skfiihu U(giBfiar ^0^l9/)0 ^«r®r 
urjOuj 

—Ibid. 160 

10. 

urjbutDs disrQujrQ Siajoafl 

iArjbu(^^ /sorgo- Q£ftr«0#. 

—Poran. 44-6 
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of rock the large group of relations of a chieftain 
stands as the thick cluster of bamboos in a bush.® 

The following are examples of yet another 
class of similes, a class in which the objects of 
Nature are used in comparison to explain one 
another. The hare’s eyes are like the unripe nelli 
fruits" and those of the uha tree like the eyes of the 
cuckoo;" the eyes of the crabs of the sea coast akin 
to the nocci buds;* those of the agricultural region 
like the neeni buds;* the hare’s legs like the stems 
of the elephant-grass called ‘kanpu’;' the tender 
leaves of the yd tree forked like the wattle 
of the domestic cock;* the mullai yielding 
buds like the teeth of the wild cat;® the white 
clouds on the cliffs like the avarai blooms;^’’ the 
lightning over the hills like the konrai flowers 
amidst the kdyd blossoms;®’ the terul blossoms like 
the spots on the face of the elephant;®® the red 


i. Aka. 206 

Qpdsntuafi fynaQtSm Q9arQujr^ QurtSiffi 



Qudj^ihQuiur 

—Ibid. 268 

3. 

QisAtSi mriummr 

(SJHieSifii dBm air 4k.jr9iia ^jpiQfiUja. 

—Aim. 284 

4. 

(§tt3pmm .lycBrar 

—Ibid. 298 

3. 

tar.aiQ^thq fearer searmr 
sr^mir Qf^tirQ. 

—Xar. 267 

3. 

QwthLftBSasr lumtar Otsf^atmair dBormim. 

—Ain. 80 

7. 

dBiTL^Q^ Uffiorli smiSar 

^iDuSiri Qis(9^<9^eBi QjpiQfiiuA, 

—PnM. 384 

8. 

LoftsTM/enp Qdsrifi 
%aituQiuwm psaflr lur. 

-Ate. 187 

9, 

tSmSar Qduq^Sl^ QpaQmid qwnrujCi 

urSilbo Qfitdlbtf 

—J:'uni. 117 

19. 

QsrmtL^A ^esrar 

Qfiiabri.Ao mrumiifi. 

—Ain. 209 

11. 

miurii Qmmmfi (Jura 

ioriAfttf eSt^ir^ih dBmnbm t^arafl. 

-Nm. .S71 

12. 

jbj^Qpn midlaSm ^Ciu. 

—Puia. 119 
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k&ntal like those of the elephant stained with blood 
while fighting with a tiger;^ the sugarcane flowers 
blown by the north wind like the flowers of the 
pulai f the vdkai bloom like the plumy crest of the 
peacock;’ the kdyd tree blossoming blue like the 
peacock itself ;■* the kant^l flower stretching 
towards it resembling a hooded cobra afraid of the 
peacock;® the kuvalai blooms like the lower part 
of the neck of the chameleon;' this chameleon 
suffering by reason of fierce heat of the arid region 
in summer and becoming wasted like the unexpan¬ 
ded tender leaf of the maral of the same region 
the tiny murunkai flowers dropping down when a 
whirlwind blows violently presenting the appear¬ 
ance of a seashore with the waves splashing white 
particles of water;" and the plantain bud like the 
white tusk of an elephant stained with blood while 


fighting with a tiger.® 


1. 

Qurq^ps iurBxru LfsurQpdith mQCiu,,, 



dtQuuCi 

—Kara. 284 



—Nftr, 176 

2. 

a/r66r^« 

QjsrmiL^u ^ikiruSm tuir«nu.Qujir(B 

—Ak». 217 

fi. 

miirmss (3mr^€s>L^ isjpiti 
iLi^iapT^ (^(BiBuSar (Sfirdrjjpiih. 

—Kturu. 347 

4 , 

eBirofC/QurpS 10^0)0 QtufSl jurtBm 
^taansK^tnt^ mueBtflCt ummidur jb 

srvur QmearSlSssr Qpsiruj i8uf.u 

—Aka, 108 

6. 

Ibid. 


e. 

«S)i£iumrA BrajOufi 

Gur^iSaill ^s3y). 

—Ibid. 126 

7. 

Gfi/oAfi) urQmmu. Wffidu 

BuiUuardi jgKgthtS^ 

—Nar. 92 

8. 

mrt/IA qfiq^mim*m kbQb'A Airary^ 

Br($CiU irqj^fijpt 

iSfirtOtsr QurAS, 

—Aka. 1 

9. 

Qurq^fi turBsr Q^eiirQsar(9 *(BOu 
mtrmiifi ibAtjo mmiCfiuis^ Qcr^Ctpcoa. 

—Nax. 225 
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The varaku crop grown [luxuriantly looks like 
the pregnant peahen;^ the rich iinai ears are like 
the trunks of the she-elephants; ^ the tender green 
mango resembles the parrot;® and the folded leaf 
of the sugarcane appears like the pregnant whip- 
snake.^ The broad leaves of the cempv* and the 
lotus* waving in the wind remind the poets of the 
ceaseless waving of the ears of the elephants. A 
block of huge rock washed by rain resembles the 
washed elephant.’ The elephant’s trunk when 
raised high looks like the trunk of the palmyra 
tree,* and when thrust into its own mouth appears 
like a snake entering a hill,* and, when placed 
on its own forehead, is verily a snake crawling 
over a block of rock.^“ The irri root that stretches 
down and touches a rock below looks like the 


i. 

QLomuaaSjb tfmfljbjpitjQum>L^ s(9tju 

QurS eSiflisjf 

g(ip cr^^rcDtAtj 

—Pan. 130 

2. 

iMuHOiur tnutuiri- «r<Brdb 

QuQtfthqmu), 

— Nar. 844 

a. 

Q&flQurM srtu. 

—Aka. 87 

4. 

StBssruusuh urtiiSssr 

s^tht3ar ^b^thufQur^ 

—Kura. 86 

6. 

SieaihiSfi <3fiii9^ otmaflgo 

QuQ^iasafljbjpi^ QipeSuS^ mireir^ 
fimgurA fiurcDc.. 

—n)id. 76 

e. 

Aka. 186 


7. 

utr^jDd SffSliu (uirSssr QurotCt 

QuQst^Ouujm g-ffifijS jf/jsiM. 

—Ktm. 81 

a. 

QojgiflA QtuaH jDjDUJuBsar Qutrgii 
ojirBaaru QuQ^iSssitr wuirarih uiiSQjfth, 

—Aka. 888 

9 . 

iur&8rfi^0 euriuiOmjD QsrmrL^ 
urthiSm Cl/srorjjvib. 

—Ibid. 891 

1$. 

cib jM’if’ urthtSm 

—Ibid. SdO- 
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elephant’s trunk raised above.^ The nail of the 
elephant’s foot bears resemblance to the integu¬ 
ment covering the palmyra fruit.® 

The setting sun losesing its lustre and puts on 
the garb of the moon in eclipse.’ The moon 
spreading its rays appears like the white stream 
on a mountain.* The mountain stream, on the 
other hand, is compared to the moon rising in the 
sea.* It is also said to rush down like a snake 
crawling over the earth* and like its skin sloughed 
off.’ The sea and the dark grove on the coast 
present the appearance of moonlight and the ring 
of darkness surrounding it.' The dark rainy clouds- 
look like a herd of she-elephants® and the descen¬ 
ding rain like the trunks of the elephants.^' The 


i. 

(gjDidimirdi S^pfiCi QnQttffi 

^jpi9§» mtaflQurjru 

Qu( 3 |ircD« lurftBT limiCuSeir jfroKgtM. 

—Aka. 67 

2. 

«r«Br lurStri 

SlQ^thuSasr QjgmmmaStar 

—Ibid. 86$ 

a. 

^iraS jpi 

—Ibid. 114 

4. 


—Ibid. 862 

6. 

€rqfifli(§ tofiiuA su.jbs«A L^ir^A(S 
^Qfi(S(StuA «rr0^. 

—Kara. 315 

a. 

sAQur(j$^ S!rA(Sih jk^gB 

iBmAQsrA uruiiSAr 

—Ibid. 184 

7. 

uruitSar, ^A^G^rA ^OwA 6fr(g€9. 

—Ibid. 236 

a. 

AtoofA Gurau 

^r9sr^A GjsrArjpiA, 

—Ibid. 81 

p. 

QfliW(^^ii3ar mArQwttr (SffiS,., 
QuojQasL^A Qm-affA tutrmA, 

—Aka. 384- 

iP. 

utrii^tSlfi sL^tSar sr(^fe/g «i0CB>ii>Qiur(9 
OuQfAs&fljbjif^ ^L.««D« swAtB^p^ji^^ 

—Ibid. 
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west wind blows through the mountain clefts and 
roars like the sea.^ 

The comparisons of objects of Nature with 
those made by men constitute another class of 
similes. They are also very frequent in Sangam 
literature and the following maybe cited as striking 
examples; 

The flowers of the ilavu tree shine like the 
lamps lighted during the Karttikai festival;* the 
tonri flowers are like small hollow earthen lamps 
the punku blossoms appear like parched rice® and 
themulli like sapphires;’ the kdtal yields its laddie¬ 
like blooms that wave here and there like a 
drunkard;* the iruppai flowers are white and resem¬ 
ble dice-like pieces cut out of the elephant’s tusk;® 
the small pit full of blossoms dropped from the 
konrai tree looks like an open box of gold coins ;* 


1. 

Gsrcni.. sSu.irsth 



—Madonik. 808-9 

2. 

i8eirmir u^tDtor 



eSfpafpB fiSuiOdtrsoTL. uifidSjom Qp jsrir 

—Aka. 17 


•.(UfT^ODLO in0iASar 

Qu(j^eSifir eSarsdSLO CSuf&ju 

SllboaSea iptoirrifl 

—Ibid. 186 

1. 

«L.rQ«ror 4F0sr($ii6gerf? 

—Aka. 286 

2. 

mHavQP^ir Qo/cariAorcb... 

QdFisQisit durGtrQurtd ujorto’* 

—Kura. 53 

8. 

uaeaafliOQ^m uteoir QfimerU, 

—Aka. 286 

4. 

»erfiuC.L^r6ar i§9u(Siu(3urA 

—Kali. 101 

5, 

^(8/saBr db.Q(gGS ttire^ys 

(3sr(B*^L^ S(fimiSI«k 

Ibid. 267, 831. 

—Aka. 186 


6. 

Qsrarenp 

QurarQuiu (iumffi pesrmr,.,. 

—Entn. 288 
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the pdtiri blossoms like the painter’s pencil^ while 
the velam is the royal yak-fan itself;® the murukku 
petals remind one of the painted nails of ladies;' 
and the sugarcane flowers present the appearance 
of spears. ‘ 

The wood-apple drops down like a ball falling 
to the ground;* the kumil fruits look like globular 
gold coins;* the unripe fruits of the nelli are like 
dice;’ the leaves of the cempu are like sapphire in 
colour* and its roots look like balls of cooked 
rice;® the dried seeds of the ulincil^^ and the 
konrai^^ sound like the drum when blown by the 
wind; the marks made by the crab running through 
the faded iidlal blooms are like those of the fingers 
of the lady drying the tinai grain;^® and the poor 


i. 

Uiiram4r earLLt^iu 

mfiesrar ^iU]spBauu 

—Nat, 118 

2 , 

Qeuffi Qweir^ eaiHoum 

—Ibid, 241 

9. 

QpQj^-iS^ ^ir^asar mn^QujuSjbj[H 
isfnsQfis amC^Q&r 

—Aka. 31T 

4 , 

a Q§u«9^ (Bppih Quw&} 

Q€u«ir^ 

—Para. 36 

6. 

eUarea^ 



auiU9}^ fiGsrm eDUthuaairfi 



Q§um^4). 

—Nar. 24 

e. 

QurmQ^iu «/r^c9r ^eAru^th (^dS^p, 

—Ibid. 272 

7. 

^orcBT uAainu QisAisS 
(StAriLuf.(i5th uffmjD fFC.Q€uC.Q ^ujuu. 

—Aka. 6 

a. 

iteo^ ^m9sr Q^Fthui* 

—Aka. 176 

9. 

t3daru.iA ^mmr Q^ropKiQ^ptsK^. 

—Ibid. 

to. 

pirjpi&ibur eSbarihfi Qtsfiflth 
u^n/DuSm qQiuvst ^tBAcgth, 

—Ibid. 161 

li. 

Qair€artB>fiujr5 fimtatsB 

umfitueap st^^CitSar ^rni/Dojenpiurps 

—Nar. 43 

12 , 

sriair Q^^riipJS 

gj^oAQAuS flJDl «rcr/r jJ/arfscDS t^seifir 

t^turAsiDifi ajffvB 

Nar. 267 
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shade of a leafless tree in arid tract is like a net 
spread on the ground.^ 

The flock of cranes sitting on the dune resem¬ 
bles an army in white uniform;® the cuckoo* and 
the bee* besmeared with the pollen of flowers 
look like the touchstone with streaks of gold ; the 
spider’s web on a nemai tree waves in the west 
wind and presents the appearance of a flag on 
the elephant’s back;* and the cochineal insects 
swarming on the pastoral region resemble pieces 
of coloured cotton spread there/ 

The horns of a deer look like a forked stick 
carried by a hunter;the footprints of the elephant 
are like the sides of the drum called nmlavu^ 
or like the garden-beds of the sugarcane field;" and 


1. 

Ql9uu3«o erdisuih firmQ 

SLiSumeofS QiAortdlyim 

^Porun. 60—1 

2, 

0cjcs>iJ OtuoarussarM tffjS ^esto’^ir 

SfwASfi Q^rafjonh, 

—Nar. 291 

a. 

ti9arcBf?09r jg-<s3 

4B(Buu iDr^F^ftnr 

•—Kufu. 192 

4, 

ib£nibfiir^ ^t^uj jgithiS u»A(iay)U 

Quirm^enir {Lio^dr isdtefipth QujrijrtL.uk, 

—Nar. 26 

6. 

lurdxr Qmwtmi^ ^iQjbQsri^. Quirto 
wstfbjs ^eothiS 

^esiL^& Q^ir€S)L-Oujr(B ^tuAoJir* 

Aka. Ill 

e. 

attiLQjpi iS^ruiris jsdrar 

suasi^ fipfBrru fidaratfleoLb suifluu. 

—Ibid. 286 

7. 

Qjsr($(3fiirjb ^raroidr ^ittituQutrjpi^ fisarstf 
tAQ^uiSear ^ekrmird QlirBso. 

—Aka. 84 

a. 

Qu(^iattetfljpi 

loeisri^r ofiifitSdr 



eSir^drjpi ojQeBesr O^crcBrjytt. 

—Ibid. 166 

9. 

tkQSiLLffBQ ludrmf 

—Kuru. 262 
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the bear that draws out its food from the anthill and 
breathes hard seems to bellow like the noise at 
a smithy.^ The shrimp is pictured to leap about 
like a bow when its tight string suddenly snaps.’ 

The falling dew drops glisten like pearls 
falling from a thread that snapped;® the white 
clouds gathering round a cliff are like the carded 
cotton* or the smoke round a potter’s kiln;* the 
mountain stream sounds like the big drum called 
muracu* or echoes the noise of the famous kitchen 
of the great Cera Utiyan.’ The disorderly flow of 
the flood in the Vaiyai river is like the dancing 
of a lady without any training iij the art* or like a 
lady in exultation ignorant of the tact of tackling 
her husband;" the white spray of the waves of the 
sea is like soft pieces of cotton;^* and the sea with 


i. 

SjmrQ/sr eimrSesr u(gmtriu arjbiBayjD 

LfjDpth mriuuu miriaS 
fsAwjrr is($iii4K Q<sr^cuc6r 

—Nar. 126 

2. 

^9tt6eifr ^llLQqp^^} Q^jS*(gtb, 

—Aka. 6 

8 . 

jireojpi a^enpuu. 

—Kuiu. 104 

4. 

u^mto (Suireoa ^stmaQ^rar 
GmirQ. 

—Nar 363 


Oau«MrLfi<9)^. ^fuuuC. 

—Aka. 217 

5. 

qmfiiu QoiemiDfDffi 
aa)0«(9 LyctDaidor 

—Ibid. 308 

e. 

0aBfl«uiriLf (p/r^or 

—Pura. 143 

7. 

<3ur«i ^^SQujQfii^ 

««0ca9 4(r«0ii). 

—Aka. 168 

8. 

^L.90jSiur Gureoiti 

ciri— so^iur B-€um)9tum Qursomfih 

QtuarQtifi iSL^isjfi. 

Pari. 7: 17—19 

9. 

Ibid. 


to. 

eSmQeajfi u^&Gug'to 
tueifiQur(^ wiui6i(jgtS&i‘ QurA^gih. 

—Nar. 899 
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the white foam of the waves resembles the grey- 
haired old men, especially when it destroys the 
toyhouses on the shore built by young girls at 
play.\ The radiant sun in the sky is, in the 
imagination of the poet, a boat rigged out to- 
sail on the vast sky.“ 

Another class of similes consists in comparing 
feelings and passions to facts of the world of 
Nature. Such similes arc also of frequent 
occurrence in Sangam literature. For example: 

The heroine pining in separation comi^ares 
her trembling hedrt to the shivering tender leaves 
of a tree on the bank of a stream when its roots 
are washed off by the flood dashing against and 
smashing the banks;® the villagers engaged in 
calumny against the lovers are blamed for their 
indirect and unreasonable ways of behaviour like 
the fibres intricately woven without any order 
in the nest of the weaverbird;‘ the hero’s heart 
always longing for the love of his sweetheart and 
heaving towards her is compared to the swan that 
seeks j’rey in the southern coast and flying far 


1. fififiCSfirr tartar QuuemL^B»u qasrA 
SlSarQiuri" 

2. sBsuinSJbts Qureau 

iBmjD ^ruSjDi. 

3. smirOurQ^^ *wmiuwjbjDi 

QwuirGHetrd- Quiroi 

/s&iosM Qi5(04FQuiwQ SliSthmu 

lurtBAWih fBrta(sQmm, 

4- isarjpiLt^l SmOfi 

SlmjDiu (gfSl 

Qudrftnr^ 

toiuibSduj mt^aj jj/r(2sr» 


->Aka. 9(> 


—Ibid. 101 


Nar.sei 


—Kura. 874 
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off to the young ones in the nest built in the 
Himalayas.^ 

During the period of secret amorous approa¬ 
ches of the hero, the heroine is rarely to be 
seen and her rare appearance then is compared 
to that of the crescent in the sky.® The heroine 
in separation feels very much disappointed at 
the absence of her lover and feels that their love 
and relationship are lost once for all as is the ripe 
jack fruit fallen into a deep cleft in a hill.® She 
also says to her comjjanion that in such a 
period of separation she feels herself languishing 
and perishing gradually like the foam in the sea 
dissolving and disappearing little by little while 
striking against a rock.* When the hero hjis 
gone to a distant country, she feels that in that 
grief of separation, her soul had better departed 
from her body as the bird that leaves its nest 
while migrating to a distant place;* the hera 
in the distant country also feels this separa¬ 
tion but there is a struggle in him, between his, 
feelings and his thought; the former induce him tO' 

1. Kfti. 356 

JS. iurj^iAi(g 



^ifliu ihwQoj 

—Kura. 17a 

s. 

«rL.ar CSxmrmia umteSar 

sri6i(sp QprL^rup4^ 



QeFOTjp/A «<Br(3jD. 

—Nar. 116 

4. 

Qu(§Quj Qm^a^QiDr(B 



«^Qtjr 0 Quwa 

QcjOibiU 

—Kura. 290* 

5. 

LfAQ^Jtsru 

qtothQuiur tA(^AQAr prA(g 



QthfuuSotmr dutrB^mr 

Q^^QjtuQrm gpuSdr, 

--Aka. lia 

22 
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start immediately to his sweetheart, while the 
latter condemns this attempt as bringing on him 
the charge of ignorance and blame for not having 
accomplished his duty and exhorts him to be 
determined; he then feels that his body will perish 
in the struggle just as an old rope with worn-out 
strands will give way when caught on opposite 
sides by two elephants at play/ Even while 
setting out from home for this purpose he under¬ 
goes this struggle and feels himself to be in the 
state of an ant at the centre of a firebrand burning 
on both sides.® He feels this struggle also on his 
way to the distant country and blames his heart 
for not permitting him either to proceed further 
and earn wealth to get rid of poverty, or, to 
return to console his pining sweetheart. He then 
explains to himself the state of his heart swaying 
hither and thither, towards affection on one side 
and duty on the other side and compares it to 
the unsteady waves in the sea where the river 
Kaviri drains into it and where they bring shrimps 


1, m.meinh iSenUsQsifmr di^rtkojuSw 
Q^4»i¥th crorjprdi 
Q^tueSSar sro/aiu Qfuj^^ 

trtuiur toindiurd 

jfMfS jgriiQ 

cffflD/r(u«b ^uSmt^ 

^vfldjDis^ ttQj^UiSer sciff jyiArjv ufljStu 
UffiibsuSjpi durct) 

QsrAtr^ m^t^tkdu, _Kar. 284 

«.4rarj4^ 

smmtuQ Qm^^ih ^mmiu 

||0^ao« QarAmB 

^0>ifttfti UL^r^ durAr/DmrtM, 


—Aka. 889 
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to the shore and carry away garlands to the 
deep waters.^ 

During the period of secret relationship, the 
companion perceives the despair and sorrow 
of the heroine and blames the hero for being 
•the cause and compares him to the young elephant 
that originally played with and pleased the boys of 
•the village and has later on turned troublesome 
by be^nning to graze and destroy the tinai crops 
in their fields.’^ 

When the heroine has an occasion to criticise 
the behaviour of her husband, she explains his 
faults to her companion and says that he who 
has been all along good and kind, has turned to be 
the cause of her affliction, just as the mrunci that 
yields attractive blooms has also thorns with it.* 

When the hero elopes with the Heroine, those 
who find him on the way along the hot desert 


i. 

tsMeoad) 

mijpimiiA 

mirifiiu 

smifiuirtu Qu 0 is^«op 

^jDQtr(B Wfsji QsrmfiQiuiriB Quiu^u 
Qu 0 A*l^A Guroi 

Qsrwmiriu Q^or Quw 0 C.Cix, —Aka. 123 

Ji, miuisfiBui 

A.'TnJ QfifiJJVUi 0Fl-.iSr 

Qpar^fnr Qtiltj ^rSCi 
Quujflis 

umimujr mdomdSttr turilQi.. —Kura. 894 

<8. OfiAiSr/i 

dtC-Otk QfitLuujis 

gd^tu Qdfiu^mA mr/Sdii' 

gmfs dnrQtAmr •^Ibid. 20S 
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region blame him for escorting the young lady 
through this tract and remark that he is unkind and 
merciless like the harsh thunder shaking even 
the hills.^ 

After quarrelling with her husband the heroine 
perceives his kindness and gradually feels drawn 
towards him and finally accepts his approach. 
When questioned about the quarrel, she explains to 
the companion that her heart melted away at 
his behaviour just as the ploughed red soil of the 
field becomes soft and dissolves when mixed with 
rain water.'^ 

On his I'eturn home after accomplishing his 
duty undertaken in a distant country, the lady- 
companion asks the hero whether he had remem¬ 
bered them there; and in reply he says that his 
great feelings of anxiety were like an enormous 
flood in a river and have now come to a close like 
the same flood subsiding into a thin sheet of water 
to be drawn out and used in small quantities.-’ 

The hero’s love is as essential to the 
life of the heroine as is the tender care of the 

1, i6ir^Qfsrd(^uk ^akruf^eur ifiaensiu surQksr 
moiQujuSjbjpi 

cr««9cs>c. gj&urQiurar aumarik 

MirQ«)irQ ulLi. uarifl 

iSaf}d-s(Sik (3sirts^(Sfim 

2» A. jpOiJiL/ib* GsjbjD U9t>9f(tp 

taakrQuir^ OmSy>is;B9u/b 
Qis^^^jd QtjfQiu ^iSe3 QmrpCSs, 

3, m^mwilQsirm luarGsar 

tSBssrfifiQmwk QuiflQ/s 

LO0«nrL.Oarar umQu 

inrir^fi/s Gsr(B(jffiriu m^Sn-iSmjD 
Q^mjDjb 

^BarCiQua^ia mruik QsrmCStu, 


—Nar. 2 

—Aka. 


—Kura, se' 
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mother turtle to the growth of its young ones.' 
The heroine’s affectionate look at her lover is like 
that of the calf at its mother cow'^ and her great 
disappointment and despair at its absence are 
like that of the calf when the cow has not returned 
home.® Her delicate soul bears her great love 
for him as the slender branches of the jack tree 
bear fruits of very big size.'* The coming of the 
hero with proposals of marriage is as grciat a 
relief to the heroine and her companion, as the 
shower to the withering paddy crop after a long 
drought.® 

The heroine is so completely reliant on 
her lover that she has no thoughts and-words 
beside those of his and simply repeats to her 


companion what he says to her, just as 

the moun- 

tain 

rock echoes only the sound that 

one utters 

near 

it.‘ She admits to her companion that her 

i. 

ujreDiou uo’n’uiSm- 

esr^cur ensujjn eSuf-desr* 

-*Kura. 152 


ajwmui 

—Ain. 44 

2. 

a=rjiuj <3 str^Qwar. 

--Kutu. 133 

3. 

u^afg-eir QfsQQmjiSa^ ^S€srjoi oasQ^ofu 

LfOTfiSgo tompth disrsQ toaSU 



lOL^damr (SifisS ^mrwis ^mgsr 

OisirQajth ^jSisjuth 



Q^ujr Qfitifi a^iufSiriL 

—Ibtd. 64 

4. 

$ljjff(3ainLQCt QuQ^ihuffith jfiriiiSl luirisiSQiLi. 
(guSir^gu^ arto<3toir QuifKSfl, 

—Ibid. 18 

5. 

tuii^arar dfiirifi 



atfjnsia««r 4srSuu 

iSQarrQ ^/riaQuj QvAoSjb^ 
isiorQsirar luriofi^ tomipQurf^ti finals. 

—Nar. 22 

e. 

QgnAfgflirffi ^(ggSQiur® ^mfiQarairu. tSmioigaf 
Sieotbt4Qurjb gk.jpftu g^jcuth. 

—Kali. 48 
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lover is to her shoulders what the sun is to the 
nerufici blooms which always direct themselves 
towards the sun and droop down when the sun 
sets.* The lovers have united themselves and 
become one like the rain-water mixing with the 
red soil and turning out to be inseparable.® 

The heroine feels that her love is so powerful 
and influential that it overcomes her self-control 
like the great flood in the Ganges that overflows 
the banks and smashes the dams in its course.* 
The inseparable union of the lovers is compared 
to that of the water-birds called makanril* and the 
sufferings of the heroine in separation to that of 
the anril bird in the absence of its loving mate.* 


The lonely heroine’s plight of despair is like the 
desolate frontyard of a house in a small village 
where even the timid squirrel freely frisks and 
plays without any fear as there is none to scare it 
away, while her rejoicing in the company of her 

1 . 

^raSjji ^8sanu4^ 

QrB(^^SI ^8aariuQ&ialir Quc^thuSaarfi Cl;sr9«nr. 

—Kora. 315 

3. 

QfUiLi^QU Quiu€^d- Qurw 
<«fiBrL/C8>L. /scorGoi. 

^Ibid. 40 

3. 

turgor a/iu/Er(^Qeu«Kr 

smoDstuih QuiiurjbjOl* etmjruSjDfs^ 

SssipiuQ sQuiLfOTM 
f4«Dfiuj(B ^wtnux lafQp, 

—Nar. 369- 

4 . 

CSJliiAarw msmr/SA 
m^L^WLifasrr Qstrmensi str/BQ&yrir. 
f^eSoDL^u iL/rcdbr(9«^.5 parlor 

(Juifectj 

iSifloiifl ftrSiu pmrL^rA srtath. 

—Aia. 381 

—Kuro. 57 

3, 

«rav ^atjSA Quroou 

—Kar. 124 
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lover is like the exultation of the whole village on 
the festival days.^ 

The acquaintance with noble men of high 
(lualities is as sweet as the honey gathered by the 
bees from the lotus flowers and stored in the honey¬ 
comb on the lofty branch of a sandal-wood tree in 
a high mountain.® A patron and king of the 
Pantiya dynasty supporting a large group of 
dependants in the wake of his bountiful ancestors 
is compared to the aerial roots supporting the 
whole banyan tree when it has lost its trunk.® 
A bard awaiting with hopes the kind munificence 
of a benefactor compares liimself to the skylark 
that longs for drops of rain^ and his (imaginary) 
begging bowl raised towards the patron to the 
nerunci bloom directing itself to the sun.* 


amiflar taeisrfi 

fsmrasffluj 

ladmm QurSuj Qp$aijS» 

LfsoLBiSM CSuireou cy«)Q«u«gr^ 

a^rifituaui- Jisnsrp 

2, jsrmmr^ mc^ iSiSauF^ 

a^rn^ar ^(sdfieBr (Sureou 

Lftmiraj lOfiBT/) Limtr(3iurir (BmairaDLD» 

S, QfiQjpyi^^ QfiirSuifi QsrtrfI 

QsrQfifSifiA Q.v(Sli09&sr tSfpQuwjoifi 
Qfir«(i«irit tarajihQ/s ^armtaai Qa^vMrjfi 
^£^^*** 

u(^^tur fr jv. 

4, js/a0vm^u t^areifitaflesr 

uifiQiu 

5, ur^r Q/50^^u Aircir^ 

«rir^0 erfii'Qstrair L.r^flsr® 

^toicu^ LfsaMut unmanly e3arA(^qmyii 
QsrakrQuq^m Qipmair 

paari^rit CBisrdSm iDsoiibdp, 


—Kara. 41 


—Nar. 1 


—Pura. 


—Para. 19ft 


—Ibid, isi; 
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There are some other similes, in which the 
poets explain the things in Nature by comparing 
their conditions and changes with the moral and 
ethical behaviour of men; and such similes are 
very rare compared to others. 

When the bee liums over the kdntal bud and 
tries to penetrate into it, the bud slowly yields to 
it and blossoms with fragrance like the dutiful and 
grateful men welcoming with delight the noble 
gentlemen with whom they are acquainted;^ the 
parrots with their kith and kin feed on the tinai 
ears in the field, just as the bards and other poor 
dependants live upon the bountiful benefactions of 
a patron;'-^ the tinai ears heavy with corn bend 
like the modest women full of coyness;’’ the 
leaves of the trees droop down in the evening 
like the heads of the gentlemen hearing others 
praising them in their presence;^ in early summer 
the trees \ ield tender leaves and blossom with 
fragrance like the ever-flourishing wealth of one 
with spotless character;® In the desc^rt region the 
trees wither away like the career of a youth in 

aifiar(pAiruj U0m($ih 

flirm/S <scBrL_ 

3. mu's/girA Qffh09sar 

mimurdiurm eueurmio Qutrmu 
Q9m(iiur(B oiikrQiruju ur^ssriJb. 

3, tsAafiir (sr^th iS&oQur^ 

;ffcn«Q«rcBbri. <rcsr^OT ^r^^jrsb. -—Kali. 40 

4. fithqsffi (3sil.L^rr(3ur» —Ibid. 119 

Q^iituihQur^ gtAmtuff utfrunsfs^, —Ibid. 27 


Kura. 266 

-Nar. 376 
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poverty^ and become devoid of any shade like the 
useless wealth accumulated by a miser of mean 
character;® and some of the trees become scorched 
to their very roots like the despot wrecking himself 
on the rock of his own tyrannical acts.’ 

The objects of Nature have also been 
compared to the mythological pictures or scenes of 
the Puranas and the Itihasas; and though a few, 
these form a different class by themselves. Some 
of them are given below ; 

The blossomed venkai tree at a place of height 
where two hills meet and two streams fall down 
looks like the Goddess Lakshmi seated on a very 
beautiful red lotus flower while two elephants pour 
water from their trunks one on each side of the 
Goddess.* The cranes flying in a semi-circle in 
the evening twilight sky resemble the white pearl 
garland on the chest of the red God Murukan.* An 
elephant in rut perceives a venkai tree fully blos¬ 
somed appearing like a tiger and in great anger 
it gores into its trunk with its tusks but the poor 

1. mfitumim j^«rr«DL 0 ( 3 ur^ &l8asnumiriu, 10 

2, iSiptBarfi* -—Ibid. 

B, ujwrmmr^ih 

(imiQfr(B inruiQmitbu, —Ibid. 

4, sfiireBifl mSar*L^i‘S seSarQ^irarL. isw^^irjrm 

Mr^Q«r«jbrx.. (ipyi9i00wm srifiQmimmm 

LfiBQtsSifp usoirii/mair t8QfiiL»^0 

fi(grtiuis0i QfiA^iDip eSjDtoQsujbLf, —Ibid. 44 

^irtM durco# 

Q*4uwiu Qtrfsrut ^Sart^d!^ 

muAmrjb QmrsO^ (Swnrurnijo m-sCiu» —Akft. 120 
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animal immediately suffers unable to take off the 
tusks from it like Havana who attempted to lift up 
the Kailas mountain with his arms but shrieked 
and suffered, when caught under pressure.^ 

The complexion of Krishna and his brother 
Balarama is dealt in a comparison with the scene 
of a blue hillside and a white waterfall adjacent 
to it f the elephant that bends the branches of a 
yd tree, so as to enable its mate to feed on the 
tender leaves is compared to Krishna in his act of 
bending the branches of a kuruntu tree on the banks 
of the river Jumna so as to enable the ‘gopikas’ to 
use its branches for hiding their nakedness from the 
sight of Balarama who came there while they were 
bathing;* the trees, mar dam, cerunii, kdiici, ndlal 
and ilavu standing on the bank of the Vaiyai river 
in the suburb called Tirumarutarnunturai or 
Marutanturai (now corrupted as Maturai) present a 
peculiar scene with trunks of different sizes and 
flowers of different colours and are compared to 
Balarama, the Sun (jod, Kama or the (Jtod of love. 


1. GarLorw 
Q^r^.uQur9B 

(Surso 

m~^L^e3 tL.(^QeudJuuu 

sjDiQfQoirmirQ tA/sojrSssr 

tSL-.ir^ut &l«ithudi 
QsrQtfiu* «ci)uu/r^/ XLfpacsth, 

2, LorOturm ^Jiarctr tbirm&imfs 

eureQQturw viuKK^Outsir «(r0fl9. 

S, 

AicBorL/CBrai Q;s«-(y)cn/s mtiririAfarm 
Jiairu.tr u>«6ifir ^aru.a>ffi m^ua^tur 
tor^Qd^a) vdVJim Quw&du 

tuaf^tui' 

Qis(Bi89ai luirjitA ^jo/d mSsardiSkiw 


--Kali. 
Nar. 32 


—Aka. 51^ 
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his brother Sama, and Siva respectively.^ Wherr 
a herd of elephants is caught in a wild fire 
spreading over a mountain, the leader of the 
herd takes courage and boldly guides the others 
out of the fire and saves them like the hero- 
Bhima of Mahabaratha who saved his brothers and 
his aged mother when their palace was set fire 
to by the scheme of their arch-cousin DuryOdhana.* 
An elephant attacking a tiger with great ferocity 
and with its sharp tusks tearing it into pieces is 
compared to the same hero of the great epic in 
his act of fighting with his enemy Duryodhana and 
cutting his thigh with vengeance.’ When it returns 
to its herd in a spirit of joy and pride after killing 
the tiger, it is compared to Krishna who killed and 
crushed the pugilists induced to attack him.* 

There are also pictures of Nature set in 
different environments and compared to similar 
pictures of Nature or outside it. An 5mpal flower 
among its green leaves in a blue tank is conceived 
to blossom white and brilliant early in the morning 
like the Venus rising with lustre at dawn in the 

9K5(S^ifi u>rrjiy>u> 

Q^f^eu^durii m8xr 

JSdeo'/bjpiA Qsn^dturtirQuir^ 
f§fimQ9irrLi 

jbjjjii trfiifliu Sfso^Qfiih 

SlfiCiiS«v i&aBj(iuKr&)u 

duffieSffi seSmQujo, —Kali. 26 

2. Ibid. 25. 

3. tnm/Duuir^Lf L/«a90#/Djy 

Q*rdrL^ jgfffijutmir 

<SfiA4Sjpi^ ^^iur«r(3urd> 

4. iA£o9im>r iMrAQurm^fk Qkinsruui 


Ibid. 52 
—Ibid. 
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blue sky/ The bear thrusts its hand-like front leg 
into the anthill raised by the termites and scoop 
out their comb for its food at midnight. While 
doing so, the poor snake that has its abode in the 
anthill, is fatally wounded by the sharp claws 
of the beast. The fireflies surrounding the anthill 
fly scattered and emit phosphorescent light. This 
scene in repeatedly pictured in many passages by 
different poets and compared to that of a smithy. 
The beast covered with thick black fur all over the 
body is likened to the blacksmith working in the 
smithy, the anthill to the raised structure of the 
furnace, the hard breath and action of the beast to 
the roar and action of the bellows, and the fireflies 
flying and emitting light to the sparks of red hot 
iron beaten there.- 

The acute observation of the objects of 
Nature in their most meticulous details is best 
revealed in another type of similes employed by 
the Sangam poets. Nature’s objects are best 
portrayed in instituting comparisons sometimes of 
the components of a plant of the botanical kingdom 

i» *&asrisrA ^mrdur^ 

2, Oiawuj^fi Qfiirai^ariuu 

QurmGasf jS 

(§(^uit3 Qs«ar(pLb OuQ^iitmis wpesifi 

0«rcbQ^iiBr^ Qfiwm -—Aka. 72 

dmrmtuia aLtifliuth . 

Lfii}&)9arLJ L/fitjiSm u^SSar^ 

9K3A(S(ifiaj^jpi mSasrwrdj 

(Sa^Qaar —Ihid. 81 

QfmrQ^ir armrSar urgmriu vrjbtnfi 

Q4tr($tuiflu LipjDtb ^wiuuu isurAQ 

am^dus 00 fi 6 Br 


—>’Ar. 125 
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or a few of the organs of animals. Oftentimes 
the similes are also of the Homeric type one 
depending on another in succession lending charm 
to the theme of the verses. To illustrate from 
Porunararruppatei: 

The lyre of the age known as the yal is 
anatomised and set in appropriate comparisons of 
things and objects profuse in the richest storehouse 
of a poet’s imagination. The hollow part called 
paital is the footprint of a hoofed animal ; its 
stitched leather-cover is a young woman’s stomach 
with soft hair at the beginning of her pregnancy; 
the pins binding the eyelets fastening the leather- 
cover are the eyes of the crab; the opening on its 
drum.-like part is the crescent of the eighth day ; 
and the handle is the snake with its hooded head, 
the Strings being the well-husked tinai grains.*^ 

A second may be drawn from Uloccanar’s 
description of the punnat tree.® The mineral 
kingdom comes into full play, precious stones 

i. (gmuLftui^ (umar 

trtuujir QfiuQojrm 

^(ipSoj QptrjbptM Guro>u 
QuirAcoiA Quir^^joi Qurir^MU 

^Ssirtuiry) 

•Tflbrig^dr (r^S 

^«s)to(U(3 wjpt^irtutj 
uiriMumrm ^isrssr LSc^utSor 

lArQiurm Qfitgrai^ m(Bi(Sth 

fimnSoBflis jSwe3m 

Qtjiumtki OurQiu (iSFjgliBiri’ nsfihn* —Poftttt. 4*17 

SlQ^thtStk ijrarar «04F(J«riI.®tJ qmB^r 
ifeofiOi msftQ^r.jpiih 

Qimtill mfijuthr ^ 

Qurm^dlmr ^tSrm *49 ’ 
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included. The dark branches of the tree look like 
iron; the green leaves are like sapphires; the bright 
bunches of flowers blaze like silver and the 
fragrant pollen glitter like gold. Nakkannaiyar’s 
painting of the screwpine belongs to the same type.^ 
The trunk is as rugged as the back of the shrimp; 
-its leaves are as thorny-edged as the tusk of the 
shark; its biggest buds resemble the elephants’ 
tusks while its blossoms bristle like the plume on 
the horse’s head. 

The warp and woof of these similes establish 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the poets’ deep 
insight to the morphology of Nature’s objects, 
their profoundest comparative study and their 
richest imagination in associating them with 
things of human creation. 

Yet another type of similes employing objects 
of Nature is neither artistic nor figurative but 
forceful in expressing certain ideas. The poets 
bless their patrons and kings to live a long happy 
life for as many years as the drops of rain-water 
poured on the earth,® or the grains of sand on the 
seashore or the river bed or bank,® or to live an 

1. ^<Brar iSmtntuQ 

am tar O' «.cD^a9«r OmjpiUL^fi 

2, loriamy) Qur^fia^ 
jtofluS^ib mrifiiu usoQmi* 

8, crvCJsr air^iu 

amAH’U uoljpiall uoidmt, 

iSa(gmi(sth urtOA 

ofiai’ totartB^ih umQmt, 

id(8 

QaiArt^tAu LfmrdI 
Ai(8iirifi trmai’ umQmi* 


—N»f. 19 
—Pam. 84 
—Ibid. 9 

—IMd. 48 
—Ibid. 85 
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iunperturbed and most reputed life without a 
parallel like the mountains, the Himalayas' and 
the Potiyam.“ The rich men of the world 
who lived in vain without helping others and 
died without a name are as many as the grains of 
sand in the Ceyaru river.® While advising 
a ruler to be just and kind and to do his best to the 
people, a poet declares that the number of imperia¬ 
listic rulers who had ruled and disappeared from 
the earth would be as countless as the particles of 
sand heaped up on the shore by the waves of the 
sea.* Another poet praises the bountiful acts of 
the patron Ay by stating that if the whole of the 
sky is illumined with stars leaving no space there, 
they would then perhaps equal the number of 
elephants offered as gifts.® 

iii£tuQir 

Qurp(imwLL(B SfiDtuQfith QuitfiojQpui (JurtvQp* 
dimifimmi' (Jurto 

(uwdar, 

2 . Ibid. 2 

B. SwQtnmr La9nrisp cdsoj rrQp 

pthOutuir pthQiAwQ itinumQpwi' 

mQmirp ^ktLQm Q^turpjn 

sr««r tAoartS^iM u9oQf, •—MaUi. 552*6 

4m Quq^m^mr t^rBrnith 

M.mu^ii9Ba Qvfip 

pfdut <^OTri. crcAor «r«iciir 

*ws>rQur(^^ rndmaSi^ 

umQr 

Sm £raf<u#«0 ifpp lurdsirtSiw mw^^rjn 
mwmih Utmuwi ^C/i3m ^9^ 

Ou0Qaidir Qm4ktBp iSm/piurji iMirdcv* •^Puca. 129 
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TolkSppiyanar specially notes yet another 
kind of simile’^ which Pgraciriyar® explains as a 
type resorted to make the literary expressions 
apter and more beautiful. These are the similes 
characteristic of Sangam literature and are implied 
or suppressed as denoted by the term uUurai 
uvamavi. They are used to illustrate human actions 
giving vent to subtle feelings. They are similes 
incognito which leave it to the reader to discover 
them. The commentators have done a great 
service in explaining their setting. Sometimes 
they are very suggestive and sometimes not. Even 
when they seem far-fetched, they are not 
superficial. The things compared are true and 
subtle but are only implied, lacking in facts required 
to illustrate them accurately. The subtlety of the 
analogies often escapes the reader, but no one can 
fail to observe the beauty of the little pictures into 
which the things compared are imbedded as in the 
following examples: 

An angry elephant attacks a vinkai tree and 
destroys its branches: the branches are not broken 
but only bent to the ground ; the branches continue 
to blossom and the flower-gatherers find it easy to 
to pluck the flowers standing on the ground.® This 
picture is in the utterance of the heroine suggesting 
to the companion that the hero has caused 
her untold sufferings but has been merciful enough 


uirtSar —Tol.Por. 48 

2 . Ibid. 300 ; Per. 

2, ^ Qmdfjsrmr 

(gjptuit uMtfiir QuiuUuarir 


--'Kiura. 208 
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to make her still live without perishing and undergo 
some more sufferings by other. The viHkai tree 
here stands for the heroine, the elephant for the 
hero, the bent-down branches for her miserable 
life during their secret relationship, and the Mower- 
gatherers for the sacandal mongers. 

An otter enters a lotus tank, scatters the 
voUai creepers, seizes tht' vdlai fish amidst them, 
feeds upon it and returns to its rattan bush."^ The 
heroine describes the incident to blame her husband 
on his return from a prostitute’s house. She 
suggests to him that she is aware of his infidelity, of 
his loose morals, of pleasing the prostitute’s 
parents and her kith and kin and of returning home 
at dawn for a formal stay. Here the hero is the 
otter, the prostitutes the vdlai fish, the vallai 
creepers the prostitute’s parents and his own 
house the rattan bush. 

In these innuendoes, the pictures of Nature 
serve to express the subjective feelings which the 
utterer hesitates to pronounce openly but desires to 
dwell on minutely and more effectively in a wordy 
caricature of a familiar incident in Nature. 

Many of the interesting descriptions of the 
plants and animals in Sangam literature are found 
in such implied similes suggestive of the feelings, 
passions and emotions of lovers ; these are the 
very core and essence of the many scattered 
similes in Sangam literature displaying in exube- 

fiftMnjr itirQfifir uipmrfi^ 

mtrlkr Qinuis/g mimQmaSI/b^ ttrmruj 
. ; . =! iSruitS^ ^ 
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ranee objectively the subjective aspects of conju¬ 
gal relationships. 

The bees, the buffaloes, the fish, etc. are 
frequently brought into play in this class of similes. 
In a good allegory there has to be a perfect balance 
and correspondence between the components, 
namely, the description of Nature and the idea 
suggested by it. Norman Hurst would have it 
in an allegory that the characters and details of the 
description of Nature should be in harmony with 
the lesson or idea to be conveyed by the utterer; 
and the purpose of such sitniles, as that of the 
allegory, is both to reveal as well as to conceal.’ 
Therefore they may be called ‘dark similitudes’, 
the term which Bunyan used to denote the 
allegories. 

Tolkappiyanar clarifies and codifies the con¬ 
ventions in the utterances of the heroine, the lady- 
companion and others involved in such suppressed 
similes.® For example, the heroine’s utterances of 
this type are generally restricted to the marutani 
and the neytal aspects of love® and to those objects 
of Nature with which she is familiar.* Among the 
objects called ‘karuppoml’, the grammarian would 
not defile god in such similes ;® the play of plants, 
animals, birds, etc. is alone permitted in them. 

Four EIometitB in Litoratnro, Fp. 145-6, 

2 . Tol. For, 299—306, 

3 . QifieR Q^rAtSar SareS 

AMu3ar iQMUtQuuj^fhj^ aLtnjrajr^^ —Ibidt 301 

4. iutuiLth —Ibid. 304 

6, li&f'SstrmA 

Qsrm^ih erdru 


—lbid« 47 
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The frequency and abundance of similes, 
Petrarchan as well as Homeric, and the wide range 
of the objects from which they are drawn lead one 
to conclude that the Sangam poets had the power 
not only of memory, but of free reproduction of 
their experiences in Nature. They are, therefore, 
able to reproduce them aptly whenever required 
in comparing objects. As explained by I. A. 
Richards, it is availabilit)', not mere possession of 
experiences that is essential for poets^ and this the 
Sangam poets were richh’ endowed with. It is, 
therefore, possible for them to compare the beauty 
of one object in Nature with that of another and 
explain the variety of the beauty of Nature. The 
numerous similes that are found in the work of each 
of the poets are the result of this richness of 
experience and their availability for reproduction. 
Most of the similes are of visual images, images 
formed through the eye, for, according to Alden, 
both memory and imagination are more at home 
with objects of sight than with those perceived by 
the other senses.’^ 

Nature is thus often used in similitudes and 
described for a purpose. The comparisons given 
are neither conventional nor superficial but original 
and copious. The aspects of Nature employed in 
such comparisons are depicted artistically while 
the human facts are represented realistically. 
The vast range of such similes comprehends 
plants, birds, beasts and insects, besides landscapes 
painted with a picturesque vigour. 


i. Principles of Literarjr Critioism, p. 181* 
2» An Introduotion te Poetry, p. 94« 




COEXISTENCE WITH NATURE 

The Sangani poets have not only painted 
landscapes as scenic backgrounds for the play of 
human love, but have also depicted thier heroes 
and heroines as projecting their own personal 
feelings into Nature and discovering there, some¬ 
times a sympathetic response to their emotions, at 
other times an unsympathetic repulse. When they 
arc glad and prosper in their love, Nature’s l)eauty 
increases their ecstasy; at other times it brings 
only cruel mockery or misery to the rejected 
lovers. Thus the external world is brought into 
direct relationship with their individual feelings; 
and Nature and man seem to coexist. Sometimes 
there is a personification of natural objects with 
the ulterior purpose of making them conscious of 
the emotions of the heroine and others. In such 
cases, the expressions bear the mark of inner 
conviction, or strong emotion, and Nature is 
pictured in terms of human feelings and actions, or 
as Palgrave puts it, Nature is clothed in the hues 
of human passion.^ 

The lovers meet in the mountain grove 
adjacent to the tinai field and the growth of the 
timi crop with rich ears has a great part to play in 
the beginning. The heroine’s father bids her watch 
the field and scare away the parrots with slings 
and other instruments, and this makes her compa¬ 
nion feel happy over the opportunities they have 

J. Landaoapo in Poetry, p. 9. 
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for meeting the hero there.^ After a few days, the 
heroine wants to inform her lover of her cares and 
anxieties in leading such a secret life of love and 
with this aim addresses the tinai to say that she 
watches the crop only on account of his boundless 
affection towards herself and her companion and 
requests it to grow full and fertile and rich with 
ears.® This address is meant to be heard by the 
hero who has come just then and whose presence 
she pretc'nds not to have noticed. 

While seeking the help of the companion 
of his sweetheart, the hero says to himself, but so 
as to be heard by the companion, that the parrots 
also recognise the voice of his sweetheart watching 
the tinai iieldand that he feels himself relieved of 
his anxiety when these birds fly to the held and 
that his whole life ebbs away when they absent 
themselves.^ 


i* urueurrq 

(sjpitum 

QffwtuwtuCi urSiarii 

;SLlcDL.t/i2> MBiitmifU) QfirQdQsssr 

anmfitmirhjfi —Nar. 206 

5, tsfL^Ssttr isMjQtrtu 

i^drLfpA mirmrQuftu 

uwSQujf dueBPi 

Qfi(rL.ib^f99uu u^cna/ir A mu(^th 
Q^rL^riu 

tBPbrQiar turifitu JStbirQaj, —Ibid. 261 

6. lijDvfiflu <rcBr^ iDLararrair 
ttip9»ttjA ^LBffiPtottjis 
fdtilltLiii frtnjS uw(2m 

u(BAsr^ 

jKs8(gui arte iuriiSOar«r 

M.aS<irr(B srAtorti m.u.wmiirA —^Ibid. 209 
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There comes a stage in their love-affair when- 
the companion has to goad the hero on to- 
marriage putting forth various reasons, the 
chief of them being the mother’s restriction on the 
heroine not to go to the field. The hero promises 
to marry soon after the harvest but she informs 
him that her parents would not ler her watch the 
field till the harvest, as her melodious voice invites 
the parrots instead of scaring them away.^ Later 
on, to make it more effective, she pretends to have 
not noticed the hero just coming and standing 
beside the fence, and warns the heroine that if she 
continues to be careless in watching the field always 
filled with thoughts of love, then the mother will 
notice the earless stalks of the crop and ban 

her from this duty.” She also makes the hero over¬ 
hear her request to the parrots to inform him, if 
they happen to meet him therein their absence, that 
the mother forbids her to watch the field since 
thc\' cat away the tinai ears and leave only bare 
stalks.* 

The venkai tree in the tinai field also stands 
to bear some significance to their life. Its blossoming 

muAtsirA «rarcu SstiiQajQjra 

(3ua-«iair 

unr^Qj«r>ir rawL^ Qaire^Guiir, 

2, SAiarfi Qjsmolaf} uuSjbjS 

ujiriiSair 

ffljp/Stifi Qfipqrfmr ^tjQ&rasrO 

mwuSior 

uiirirGu, 

3, mnrru^ 

mti/6uj «.6a>iru9«Br i3jdcj>P 
^9Kriii(sui ^aKirA(^th Quw^ik 
tujffthLfonk eSu.r«inio 

««^r5;Sfoffr tuaGuj. 


—Ain. 289 


—Aka. 28- 


—Nar. 878 
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season is the season for the marriages of ancient 
days and also for the harvest of the fields. One 
day, in her usual overheard speech, the lady- 
companion enquires the heroine why her mother 
prayed that the viAkai should blossom and imme¬ 
diately looked at her face. She thereby suggests 
to the overhearing hero that her mother may 
hereafter restrain her daughter from going to the 
field and thereby indirectly urges him to marry 
soon.’ 

The hero absents himself for a short period 
in order to make arrangements for marriage, but 
this leaves the heroine in a state of anxiety and 
despair. She then asks her companion how he is 
able to forget to leave a message, though not to 
them, at least to the veilkai tree which has been 
such a good compan}' to him during many desolate 
nights.'^ 

In another situation, the companion addresses 
the bee with sapphire-tinted wings and requests 
it to carry the news of the restricted life of 
the heroine at home to the hero of the yonder 
hills and also hints that there is nothing to be 
afraid of in carrying such a good message.® 

1. ^QsrSastmh ui9)irAiow , 

cTiorcspSLA (BnsirdSlartir ertue^QsirM (2;gtrySI 

Q«'«i4urar snarjuQairto crc9r,2pQd;r«...» —Nar, 205 

2. aL.0nir(ur irraSj^iUt 

^ira0<ior lua^Qtu 

uL^uatu injorn^mir QmwAQtDir*.. 

—Kom. 266 

3. 

tuiruSm,*^ 

fiiatHior jijrrm fr«Br(2ui<r. 


—Kura. 392 
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There is another address to the bee but it is by 
the heroine herself when her lover has gone to a 
distant country seeking wealth. Her complexion 
becomes pale with sickness, and she asks the bee 
why it is not attracted by the paleness of her comp¬ 
lexion just like the />»'r blooms of the same colour 
and attributes it to its lacking fragrance. She 
blames that the bee is cruel and has no virtue, and 
enquires whether it is as gloomy and dark in 
knowledge as in colour. She also curses it to 
suffer like her since it does not help her and carry 
her message to the hero.’ 

The hero in a delightful mood of apprecia¬ 
ting the charms of his sweetheart enquires the bee 
whether there is any flower known to it smelling 
as fragrant as her tresses and requests it to state, 
not what it likes but the barest truth in the 
matter.^ 

When the attempts for marriage come 
out successful, the companion in a mood of joy 
remembers the past days of anguish and anxiety 
and asks the heroine how she was able to bear all 

1. Q«ri^«niu ^tiiS Slidnufiu 

QiaiuQiu «0«DCA Q^wtutsr 

^/Softh 

firjmuQ tSjth am0 CBaujpiUL^ 
isrjbfiii smjBnu,.. 

Qmithta8» ^(s^aurth 
trmiiSu ALtDjriuruj j^aicnr mr(2m, 

2. O^rA^Q/ar ^ihiS 

«rcAd> QiFtjur^ 

uvS^Boj^ tauSaBtup 

m.ar(3wr yG«f. 


-Nmr. 277 


--•Kiini. 2 
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the sufferings. The reply of the heroine is that 
one day the stream from the hero’s mountain 
brought in its flood a kanial with tender leaves 
which she embraced, brought home, planted and 
looked after with loving thoughts of him. She 
also feels grateful to her mother for not having 
objected to these eccentric acts.^ 

The companion j)erceives dark clouds encir¬ 
cling the mountain cliffs with lightning and 
thunder and says to the heroine that there will be 
rain and conseciuently flood in the stream so as to 
enable them to plunge and bathe in its fresh water 
and hopes to be relieved of the distress caused 
by the absence of the hero of that mountain.® 
She also explains the naturt? of the exjxicted flood 
with its foam, flowers and fragrance, and eagerly 
desires to bathe in it to their satisfaction if only 
somebody represented to the good mother the 
advantages of young girls going outside and playing 
in free air and if, on their advice, the mother 
permitted them to do so.® In another context, it 
is said that the mother expressed that the fresh 
sweet water of the stream would have medicinal 

1. 

tArtuCi Quvtjf n^ii^QiurQ 

mwBn mtiig 

—-Kura. 361 

2 . «-Aka. 278. 

S, tSiunurQ ^luQtAwQ 

Sl^Ofuri §^jbQs^/Sli 
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(SJPiIR^r «jyia«r 

QurdiBi(g Qis^mmr 

mmrA9i‘ Qu,r9(2mr 

tOQmm Qmtriffiwoir, 
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effect on her daughter and advised her to bathe in 
it. The companion thereby doubts whether she 
is aware of their love-affair. 

One day she meets the hero and directly 
expresses the desolate condition of the heroine 
suffering in his absence by saying that she begins 
to weep even at the sight of the stream in his 
mountain.'^ 

The heroine’s mother, while a young girl, 
played with some punnai seeds and forgetfully left 
one in the sand which later on grew into a young 
plant. She took affectionate care of it as if it was 
a child and watered it even with the milk and the 
honey offered to her by her mother. It gradually 
grew' into a tree while she herself became a mother. 
To her own young daughter she introduced it as 
her eldersister since she treated it as her child before 
her marriage. This daughter also had some real 
affection towards it till she hc;rself became a young 
lady, now' the heroine. The hero has been 
frequently meeting her under the shade of this 
punnai tree, but one day the companion 
makes use of the story behind it to urge him to 
early marriage. She informs him that the heroine 


J- Qair^dojir 

«jr6or^ 

qpafiaSSu QfiQifia/sr Ojrr(p«UQ$ 

^mQm€sr ^viarat^w Qpsrrm^ 

uefiiqih Q(afQm, <—Kar. 6S 

2* (S«arjDd (gjo^e^ ^rCiiStir 

^turuii Qurifiiqth mri^ 

ut^ijgnu jfnhfytrm 
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feels shy to meet him under its shade as she 
considers it as her elder sister.^ 

The hero has to be absent for a short period 
to arrange the marriage when the companion 
feels depressed and asks the heroine how she could 
stand the separation. In reply, the heroine just 
looks at the mountain of her lover and turning to 
her companion enquires of her whether the comp¬ 
lexion of her forehead has improved or is of the 
same old pale colour of sickness. She thereby 
suggests that she will try her best to console herself 
by often looking at his mountain.'^ 

Yet, the heroine feels desperately lonely in the 
evenings; the sight of the birds returning to 
their nests, the flowers closing their petals, and 
the coastal grove appearing desolate increases her 
misery. The evening sky appears to her bewildered 
and suffering like herself; and she hopes to survive 
if only somebody informed the hero of her plight.* 

The heroine pretends to be unaware of the 
approach of the hero on the side of the fence and 

J. e38ffrujr(j^ ^tuQi^rQ Qeuaiirmsssr m 
lajorn^earih jfiijDi/s ^riprififkir 
QfSiuOutLi fitouirA tueiriruu 

S^jDr>,'S:^i jinmesiQj 

^m&sr ^jSasrar ^daBasnu^ Stpu^Ju 

isr^t^ih jfnhQutrQ mens^^uj, —Nftr. 172 

2, uQtAmip Qun ^rsrdi 
(gdrfiid Qmir^QQmds- 

utmwnu. js/fidai, ^KUTU. 24P 

B, Lfdr^th i^eoihiSm sk.uitSssr 

mrsn jjfnh L/souit^isasH Q/rmQfitb 

igtiOia Qur^tk lAthiorfi ^irQ 
crwfttf LfAQeattfT jotirOfi 

auQmQasr 
stnQfith 

fitirmrii ^€^fieujb(g auttn/rM^^iBrCt Ou^$v, 
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in her talk with her companion mentions that she 
has been all along bearing the misery of separation 
only on account of the sight of the lofty cliff of her 
lover’s mountain.^ In another conh.xt, she retjuests 
the companion to explain to her mother her 
feverish and wasted condition and move her heart, 
so as to permit her to come out in the fresh air and 
enjoy the breeze from the mountain of the hero 
which will bring her comfort and health.- 

The anril is a bird wellknown for its constancy 
in love and for its sufferings when separated from 
its mate. The hero expresses his miserable despair 
at nights especially when the anri! raises its cry 
from the nest, and expects the companion at 
a distance to listen to his words and help him in 
obtaining the favour of the heroine.' 

The comj^anion tries her best to console 
the pining heroine but inspite of all her attempts, 
the latter feels for her nnserable loneliness at 
nights. The evening begins with its usual 
accompaniments, the darkness slowly setting in 
after sunset, the bats flying hither and thither and 
the nocturnal owl screeching in the neem tree. 

1, m^marw rrnS^th 

ar(ss9 

wurtadfiwiu ffitmoujih eorOm* 

2, (yiorjSp 

iSmroj 
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The heroine broods, thinks of what is to follow 
them and immediately feels more miserable and 
asks her companion whether she will have to hear 
also the vioce of the anvil from the palmyra tree/ 

When she is sleepless during wintry midnights 
with the chill north wind blowing ceaselessly, she 
exix^riences the effects of hearing the anvil's cry 
and says that it is enonjrh to make the lonely 
lovers lose all their hopes and pine away/ The 
voice of the bird in the company of its loving 
mate aggravates her misery and she asks her 
companion whether the hero knew how she longs 
for him.'* Her sufferings increase whenever she 
hears the lonely anvil making its sorrowful cry in 
the palmyra tree adjacent to her dwelling/ She 
says that its janing cr\' is such that her heart burns 
on hearing it and later on the tune of the flute 
played by some careless people fans her grief into 

J. (gjMmjpi s^iriD(^A Qar'Jfi 

Lf&fLhuea)L^>5 jgarQ 
^u3mQ^rj[inh ujDd(^Lb (S^tuj^th 

uftranr QttnatSar 
0drr^«i) 

inwajt^ 

fiiSyliuasr OsrAQeoir 

udiiutnfu Quav Bator (§r(3m), 

2, QteQ^UiSesr ^orfiA 

SUfieSfiT ^mesr Gl*r(Bauinuu Qu«nu.Oujir($ 

^u,9Sm ^A^^Bsaroi miLSiaSjt 
mtiAiufii fsAQaifor luriAih, 

8, lomt JDU QuaorBaoor 9JtrA(StBt^jb c^i^tbsou^ 

jf/Baarcfoarir ^ArfiA ^ajfS^rA QmLLOL^rjpiA 
^4$€irA *«A«oorm 

{EU)wu9«tr fsA A tiraru^ 

guoAQOsaA Qjwtfi 
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, otrtAA QuiiKBiB otBur^dfr 
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a flame.^ Her despair increases to such an extent 
that she gradually loses her sense of discrimina¬ 
tion and enquires the bird whether it makes the 
cry in sympathy with her own sufferings or whether 
it has itself such a cause for suffering.*^ 

When the professional bard pays his usual 
visit to the house, the companion informs 
him of the heroine’s misery and tells him that the 
heroine with tearful eyes points to the sleepless 
bird separated from its loving mate. Expressing 
her own inability to console her she requests him 
to carry the news to the hero in the distant 
country.’' 

The heroine feels herself desolate and 
miserable at the approach of evening and the 
companion also feels sorry for her. This 
sentimental attitude towards the evening is expres¬ 
sed by various epithets in describing its approach. 
Some of them are: 


paiyul malai‘ (the distressful evening) 
pulampu koj malai” (the desolate evening) 
perum pun malai* 

(the evening of great unpleasantness) 


«_fiir<2or tumtirui QiowQtoari 
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cirupun m5lai‘ 

(the evening of misery and unpleasantness) 
palankan malai* (the evening of distress) 
punkan malai* ,, 

marulin malai^ (the bewildering evening) 
arul il malai* (the merciless evening) 
kaiyaru malai' (the evening of despair) 
pulampotu vanta punkan malai’ 

(tlie evening of solitariness and distress) 

pataiyotu vanta paiyul malai* (the distressing 
evening that invades with an army) 

kaiyara vanta paiyul malai® 

(the evening of despair and distress^ 

kaiyara vanta polutu‘“ (the evening of despair) 

kaiyara vanta maiyal malai“ 

(the enervating evening of despair) 

pulambu kol marul malai^* (the evening of 
despondency and desolation) 
ihimpai kur marul mSlai^'’ 

(the painful evening of despondency) 


i. 
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The companion tells the heroine that the 
evening approaches as the messenger from the 
lover.^ The heroine’s sufferings increase as it 
slowly approaches and in her pining state she 
enquires her companion whether the hero would 
not have such an experience and whether there is 
no evening in the distant country where he has 
gone to seek wealth."* She also feels that it comes 
earlier now in his abst;nce than it used to do before, 
that it comes in the noon itself ; and addressing it 
she cries that there is none to help her even if 
it came still earlier, with the morning itself.® 
She is so much in agony as to feel unable to believe, 
in what others say that evening is the hour in 
which the inullai blossoms. So she says to her 
companion that the hour of dawn when the 
cock blow's its trumi)et as well as the bright 
noon itself is also evening for all those who suffer 
loneliness during the absence of their lovers.* 

The crescent in the twilight sky reminds the 
heroine pining in separation of her hero and 
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aggravates her feelings of despair. She says that 
the very appearance of it is distressing.^ 

While returning from the distant country the 
hero requests the charioteer to drive the chariot 
faster so as to reach his village before evening, as 
otherwise, his sweetheart will have to hear the 
sound of the bells in the necks of the cows return¬ 
ing to their village and thereby suffer with despair 
on account of his absence.- Later on in his life, the 
hero has an opportunity to remember how when 
he stayed in an evening in a village on his way 
home he imagined the feelings of the heroine at 
home in her act of lighting the lamps.’ 

Midnight is not addressed to by the lovers 
but it has its own influence over their feelings and 
sufferings. The death-like silence prevailing in the 
village at midnight is unbearable to the desolate 
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heroine and increases the pangs of her heart. She 
is tempted to hit herself over a wall, to 
beat herself, or to pretend a cause to cry aloud 
and wake up the whole village silent in sleep 
without any sympathy for her sufferings.' The 
hero’s sufferings have not found any such expres¬ 
sion but he says that in his pangs of separation 
he breathes hard at midnight like an elephant in 
sleep.** Tie feels miserable and says to himself 
that his thoughts of the heroine make him 
sleepless even at midnights, even when the fish 
sleep.® 

To the companion who consoles her in 
her desolate loneliness, the heroine says that even 
if she swims through the despair of evening, she 
feels herself distressed at the approach of the flood 
of night, a flood greater than the ocean itself.' 

Amidst the silence of the wintry midnight, 
the companion hears the roar of the tiger 
that killed an elephant and says to the heroine 
that it would be better if the hero failed to 
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turn up that night as her heart is filled with 
anguish when she thinks of the risks of the way 
through which he has to come.^ When she meets 
him in such a rainy midnight, she wonders how 
he has found his way when the whole sky is cover¬ 
ed with rainy clouds, the vast earth is covered 
with sheets of water and the atmosphere is very dark 
and everywhere silence prevails and all are asleep.'^ 

Even the moonlight night affects the life of 
the lovers meeting secretly at nights. The lady- 
companion blames the moon for shining bright and 
causing hindrance to the stealthy approach of the 
hero. In its light, the venkai blooms fallen on 
a block of stone present the appearance of a tiger’s 
cub and, the lady-companion imagines that it 
might frighten the hero coming that way.* 

When the hero has gone to a distant country 
seeking wealth, the heroine perceives the full 
moon spreading its milk-like light all over the 
earth, praises it for its nobility and impartiality, 
says that there is nothing hidden to it on earth 
and requests it to let her know about the hero’s 
whereabouts. Interpreting its silence as its pleading 
ignorance and failing to be fair, she says that it 
wanes day by day and becomes paler and paler 
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like her own shoulders as it proves itself false and: 
does not bear witness to his whereabouts/ 

After accomplishing his mission in the foreign 
country, the hero returns; and on his way the 
full moon appears just above a hill and draws his 
attention ; and he then exclaims to himself that he 
too has a moon of his own in the face of his 
sweetheart in the village." 

The freijucnt screeching of the owl at night is 
dreadful to hear in the silence of midnight; 
and the companion reejuests it to stop its cry 
especially when she and the heroine distressfully 
keep awake expecting to meet the hero. As a mark 
of her gratitude to its help, she promises the bird a 
dish of fried rats along w ith mutton cooked in ghee.*' 

When the heroine has to recollect her first 
meeting with the hero and tell her companion 
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that it is up to him to keep true to his engagement 
she, in great pain, expresses that she has 
none to bear witness to their relationship and so is 
completely at his mercy. She also says that there 
was a crane then on the bank of the stream, but 
that, too, was keenly watching for the dral fish in 
the flowing water.’ 

There are also two apostrophes to the bird in 
which the heroine recjuests it to inform the lover 
of her lonely sufferings and to take some interest 
in her case: she enquires whether it is so very 
forgetful or so unkind as to turn a deaf ear to her 
request.- 

She notices the birds living with their mates 
and flying together and emjuires her companion 
whether such birds in the distant land could not cite 
their own example and ask the hero staying there 
why he should be parted from his wife and live 
alone.® 

The vayalai creeper is one of the pet objects 
of the heroine while playing at home as the darling 
of a wealthy family. She has been looking 
after it affectionately and watering it daily. When 
she has eloped with her lover to a distant place, 
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her mother weeps and cries and feels great distress 
whenever she sees the different objects she played 
with. The vayalai creeper is one such to aggravate 
her misery. She addresses the fading creeper and 
pities it for having lost its dear patron.‘ 

The crab on the sea coast is assigned its owtv 
place in the life of the lovers. When the hero 
seeks the favour of the lady-companion to approach 
his sweetheart, he notices a crab taking with iti> 
pincer-like legs a naval fruit and offering it to its 
loving mate in the burrow among the screwpine 
roots and remarks that the creature is blessed and 
fortunate to be so loving. He makes this remark 
in the hearing of the lad> -companion who later on 
conveys it to the heroine and con\ inces her of his 
sincerity in his love towards her.® 

The heroine in a despondent mood of lonely 
sufferings expresses that neither the coastal grove, 
nor the backwater, nor the punnai tree; is symjxi- 
thetic enough to convey her message to the hero. 
She begs of the crab t(j do this help and inform 
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him of her distress.^ Nature is, in such passages, 
addressed as a conscious being and is called upon to 
sympathise with the heroine’s sorrows, as in the 
works of the early Elizabethan poet Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, who communes with and interprets Nature 
with an impulse of an unrequited love-passion.® 

The part played by the sea is also worth 
noticing. The hero replies to his enquiring friend 
that his miserable condition is due to a love affair 
and on account of it he is sleepless at night just 
like the restless waves of the sea.“ The heroine 
has similar sufferings and is sleepless hearing the 
waves of the roaring sea.* The heroine herself 
addresses the sea and makes enquiries as to why it 
cries aloud even at midnights and who caused it 
such sufterings.” She also asks it whether it cries 
aloud in sympathy with the misery of those pining 
in separation just like herself or whether it has 
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been first loved and later on forsaken by anybody 
as in her own case/ 

Just as in Wordsworth’s “ The Wanderer ”, 
the contemplation of the sea enhances the heroine’s 
prevailing mood of melancholy during the absence 
of her lover. But there is nothing terrible or 
dreary as found in the feelings of the poet in 
“ The Wanderer”. It is the ceaseless roar of the 
waves heard amidst the death-like silence of the 
seacoast that increases the heroine’s sense of 
desolation and despair. William Cowper admits 
that the sight and sound of tlie ocean have often 
composed his thoughts into a melancholy and the 
Sangam poets have rightly assigned the seacoast as 
the fitting and ideal background for the heroine’s 
feelings of desolation and despair.’^ 

The influence of the crow and the lizard has a 
superstitious background in the setting. The 
foster-mother grieves over the elopement of her 
daughter with the hero and requests the bird to 
caw and fvJretell their return to her house. In 
grateful recognition of this timely help, she 
promises to feed it and its kith and kin with raw 
mutton and fat offered in a gold vessel.’ During 
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the absence of the hero, the lady-companion has 
the responsible duty of consoling the heroine and 
for this help he thanks her after his return; but 
she replies to him that it is the crow that kept her 
happy by crying often and prophesying his return, 
and as such suggests the grateful offer of all the 
rice of the fields of Tonti with the ghee yielded by 
the numerous cows in Nalli’s forest and remarks 
that even this offer is very little compared to the 
great consolation rendered by the bird.^ 

The lizard’s clicking noise is considered as an 
omen sometimes prophesying good news. The 
hero finishes his duty in the distant country and 
starts to his village when he keenly desires that the 
lizard at home should tickle whenever she thinks of 
him and thus give her hopes of his return and 
relieve her of her distress and despair.^ The lady- 
companion at home hears its lovable sound at 
midnight and consoles the heroine by interpreting 
it suitably." 
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The innocent domestic cock makes its usual 
cry early morning but the heroine accuses the 
bird for disturbing her and waking her up from her 
pleasant sleep by the side of her lover who returned 
from the foreign country only on the previous day; 
she also curses the bird to fall a prey to the young 
wild cat that seeks the domestic rats at night.^ 

Of the winds, the north wind plays a 
prominent part in affecting the passions and feelings 
of the lovers, and as referred to above, the idyll 
Netunalvatai bears elof|uent testimony.‘^ There 
are also stray small passages with apostrophes* 
or references to it. 

The heroine suffering from her desolate 
loneliness blames the north wind as merciless and 
unsympathetic, harsh and cruel.* “ Oh ! chill 
north wind!” she cries, “ We have not meant any 
harm to you. Please don’t cause further suffering 
to this miserable sou]”.‘ She remarks that it 
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mercilessly blows at midnight to afflict her alone 
without any pity for her utter despair and bids it 
blow through the country where the hero is, so as 
to remind him of her and make him return.^ 

The hero in the distant country feels the 
effects of the north wind but only thinks of his 
sweetheart suffering lonely in the distant village 
and requests the wind not to blow athwart her 
village.^ When the bard comes from his village 
carrying the heroine’s message to him, he 
welcomes him and enc|uires him more and more of 
the message so as to be relieved of the misery 
caused by the north wind blowing as if deriding 
him for hi« loneliness.'* 

Knowing the return of the hero, the lady- 
companion scorns the north wind for blowing 
chill at midnights and afflicting those who are 
helpless and suffer from miserable loneliness, and 
laughs at it remarking that it has to retreat fast 
and become powerless when the hero returns.* 
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This north wind is not generally welcome to 
the heroine pining during the period of separation 
of her lover. Various are the epithets expressing 
her sentimental attitude towards it:— 

arul il vatad (the merciless north wind) 
innStu eritarum vatai'^ 

(the north wind that blows unpleasantly) 
aran inru alaikkum ana vatad (the north wind 
that blows incessantly and unkindly) 
alkalum alaikkum nalka vatai* 

(the unfavourable north wind that blows 
and worries every day) 
tuyar kur vatai* 

(the north wind that aggravates misery) 
panpu il vatai“ (the north wind that has no 
character) 

inna vatai' (the distressing north wind) 
kan il vatai* (the unsympathetic north wind) 

The early winter is the season of the mullai 
blooms. The heroine notices the mullai buds on 
the locks of the shepherds while they come to 
the village with milk and return to the folds 
carrying food with them. When the companion 
consoles her during the absence of the hero. 
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the heroine feels more and more miserable and 
referring to the mullai buds seen on the shepherds’ 
locks laments that the season has begun with the 
blossoming of the mullai and that the hero has not 
yet returned.‘ 

On his way home, the returning hero looks at 
the fresh mullai buds and imagine.s that the creeper 
laughs at the lonely lovers with the buds for its 
teeth; he, therefore, chides it for its lack of 
sympathy." Me addresses the pastoral region itself 
and appreciates its fresh and bcautiiul appearance 
with the gold-like konrai Irloorns, the sapphire-like 
kdya blooms and the blossomed ionri. He says 
that he is coming to perceive the region with its 
seasonal changes and to meet his sweetheart in the 
village therein.® 

While on his return from the distant country 
after accomplishing the work undertaken by him 
there, the hero’s heart is filled with tender and 
affectionate feelings for his sweetheart and he is 
soft and tender to the deer and the bees living 
happy with their mates. Perceiving a stag and a 
hind in happy union on the way, he directs the 
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charioteer to drive the chariot slov'ly and silently 
without disturbing them in their happiness.* 
Similarly he sees the bees humming and sucking 
nectar from the flowers along with their mates and 
gets down his chariot and ties up the tongues of 
the bells so as to prevent them from sounding and 
disturbing the happy life of the insects in those 
flowers.'^ 


On his way through the pastoral region in the 
beginning of early winter, a stag makes its pregnant 
mate graze the artiku grass and sleep quietly on the 
bank of a brook, and then it chews the cud and 
watches the sleeping mate. 11 draws the attention 
of the hero who appreciates the qualities of chivalry 
and nobility in the animal and requests the 
charioteer to drive the chariot fast enough to go 
and meet his sweetheart in time. He exclaims 
that his heart melts away at sight of this affectio- 
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He is also attracted by the act of a wild cock 
scratching the wet sand in the pastoral region, 
finding some food therein and immediately looking 
at its mate as if inviting it to eat the prey. The 
hero draws the attention of the charioteer to the 
scene and in full praise of the bird requests him to 
drive the chariot faster by using the goad remaining 
unused till then,^ 

Approaching his beloved wife, be bursts out to 
her, “Oh dear! on my way the peacocks dance like 
you, the umllai blossoms and spreads fragrance 
like your forehead and the deer look bewildered 
like you. All these I saw. 1 thought of you and you 
alone, and have come fast, faster than the season 
itself”.** 

After having returned home, he feels great 
relief and lemains unperturbed by the changes 
brought on by the beginning of the season and with 
great pride addresses the rainy clouds: “Dispel the 
darkness with your lightning, pour forth cool and 
pleasant showers and make your roars of thunder 
like the royal drum beaten with the drumstick. 
Pour you may as you like ; I am safe, unaffected 
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on the soft tresses of my beloved”.^ It rains 
heavily while the hero witnesses it with feelings of 
pride and rejoicings, and thanks the rain for 
pouring in such torrents after his return and blesses 
it with a noble career over the mountain cliffs all 
over the earth ff)r the well-being of the whole 
world.“ In such passage, there is a meditative 
dream-like sentiment, a sympathetic nearness to 
Nature as in Kalidasa’s Mcghaduta or Cloud 
Messenger.* 

The lady-companion is very particular in 
inducing him to be serious and sincere in his 
attempts for mai riage and one day when he is at an 
audible distance, she addresses the cloud and asks 
it whether it has the real intention of pouring rain 
and protecting the tinai crop or whether its 
roaring thunder will prove futile in the end. 
Thereby she suggests to him to be really serious 
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in marrying the heroine and not to indulge in 
promises and proposals in vain.^ 

The heroine speaks to the cloud passing in the 
sky with roaring thunder and remarks that it is so 
harsh in its roar as to shake off even the great 
Himalayas and is merciless towards helpless women, 
especially when they are lonely.® She addresses 
the rainy cloud of early winter and comments on 
its thunder as being very harsh and unpleasant to 
hear and remarks that its attitude is unworthy of 
noble persons.* She says that the seasonal rain 
derides her miserable loneliness; she sees its 
derisive laugh in the lightning and hears its shout 
of ridicule in the roaring thunder.^ The season 
itself seems to laugh at her with the mullai buds for 
its teeth.* When the clouds spread themselves and 
descend to pour she trembles with overpowering 
desolation and her cry of despair is “ Alas 1 How 
can I bear these sufferings !”.* 
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The pittikam yields buds, and on seeing them 
the heroine feels distressed. Besides she hears the 
rain pouring with thunder and asks her companion 
how the hero will suffer if he happens to hear it 
there in his lonely life in a distant country.^ She 
observes the nmllai blooms on the nocci tree and 
is reminded of the parting words of the hero- 
pointing to it; he had then said that he 
would return when it blossomed.® The konrai 
blossoms pale like her ov/n paleness caused by 
miserable loneliness ; the seasonal rain has made 
the pastoral region fresh and cool, so that the deer 
leap about happily with their mates. The heroine, 
therefore, enquires if there is such a season in that 
distant country and if so, whether the hero 
there will witness any stag vyandering lonely 
without its loving mate.® 

As a means of consoling the heroine just when 
the early winter is to begin, the lady-companion 
assures her that the hero will immediately return 
as there are promises of fresh showers in the 
clouds dark as herds of elephants^ and calls her to- 
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come out and look at those descending to pour ajid. 
looking like her own tresses.^ She also tries to 
bring her comfort by explaining that the hero will 
surely return before it begins to rain heavily as- 
indicated by the lightning that seems as if the 
mountain winks and by the thunder that roars 
aloud ; she continues that a feast should be arran¬ 
ged to be given to this helpful rain and enquires, 
the heroine what sort of feast it should be.* 
Pointing to the mullai buds that the cowherds 
wear on their locks, she tells the heroine that it is. 
the season of his promised return and the mullai 
buds seem as if conveying the message.” She also- 
makes her feel comfort by suggesting to her that 
the bewildered look of the beautiful hind in the 
fragrant pastoral region will remind him of her,, 
and he will then bid his charioteer drive faster and 
will reach home immediately.* 

Sometimes the lady - companion finds it 
necessary to assert that the early winter season has. 
not started and tries to console the pining heroine 
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l5y - means of lies. She says that the konrai is 
•foolish in mistaking the casual rain for the seasonal 
•one and beginning to blossom.^ She wants her to 
believe that the ignorant cloud drew too much of 
water from the sea and unable to carry it through 
the sky poured a little on the way and that it is 
not, therefore, the seasonal rain.® She advises her 
not to take into consideration the folly of the 
piatavu, the konrai and the Aoia/.that blossom as if 
the season has commenced. She addresses the rain 
itself and blames it for worsening the misery of the 
lonely heroine’s heart with its merciless roars of 
harsh thundering and for taking an interest in 
witnessing her sufferings, and says that she will not 
be deluded by its pretending to be the seasonal 
showers though the flock of foolish and self- 
■deluded peacocks should commit the mistake.® 

The early summer with the cuckoo’s flute-like 
notes has also some effect on the sentiments of the 
heroine in the absence of her lover. When the 
pleasant season begins, she is reminded of the 
promise of the hero that he would return early and 
along with her listen to the cuckoo’s songs Jn the 
season. But he has not yet come and the lady- 
companion and the heroine think in despair whether 
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there is no such;season in the distant country tO' 
remind him of his promise.^ To. the lonely 
heroine, the cuckoo’s notes are not at all pleasant,* 
but only aggravate her misery like the spear 
thrown at one’s chest already suffering from a deep- 
and painful wound yet uncured. The river with 
crystal-clear water is more cruel to her as that also 
reminds her of the season’s pleasures and pastimes 
which she is deprived of. Still more cruel is to her 
the wench calling aloud and selling in the streets 
the kurukkatti and pittikam blossoms and', 
painfully reminding her of the pleasant season.* 
When the companion tries her best to console 
her, she bursts out with grief and asks whether it is 
possible to stop shedding tears for those who are 
unfortunate enough to hear the cuckoo’s voice in 
the grove of the mango trees appearing beautiful' 
with tender leaves and fresh blooms.* The bird 
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makes appealing and heart-rending notes when 
:separated from its mate. There are four stanzas 
by four different poets of this period describing the 
bird’s note with some special significance for the 
lovers, as an instruction to those who live together, 
as a warning to those who propose to part, and as 
a rebuke to those who have already parted.^ 

The pStiri blossoms in early summer. When 
a woman shouts selling these flowers in the streets, 
her call afflicts the heart of the lonely heroine as 
■she is reminded of the pleasant features of the 
season and of the promise of the hero to return 
•before the season began.® 

The pi r blooms in winter and its colour is like 
the paleness that has marred the complexion of 
the disconsolate heroine. She perceives such 
blooms, compares their colour with her own sickly 
paleness and suggests to the lady-companion that 
it would be better if some took a few flowers to 
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represent to the hero the paleness of her counte¬ 
nance.^ 

The cry of the peacock in early winter is 
interpreted by the heroine as a call to the lovers 
in separation to hasten without delay to unite 
themselves.* 

In praising the Cera king KapinkC VSli Atan, 
Kapilar addresses the sun and comparing it with 
the king brings out all his greatness. The sun has 
a fixed time for its reign, takes to flight while 
setting, shows its back to the enemy, appears 
again in the east, disappears in the mountain and 
shines with bright rays in the sky only during 
day-time, whereas the king reigns supreme 
throughout the land at all times and is always a 
terror to his enemies. Kapilar, therefore, says 
that the sun is not worth comparison with the 
CSra king who is free from all its shortcomings.* 

The poet Mutamociyar of EniccSri appreciates 
the munificence of the patron Ay in such an 
apostrophe to the sun: “Oh sun! Art thou bounti- 
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ful like our patron Ay Antiran ? High in the sky 
thou shinest in vain.”^ 

With pangs of sorrow for the sad end of his- 
great friend and patron Pari, Kapilar leaves the 
Parampu mountain taking along with him the two 
daughters of the patron. At a distance he painfully 
looks at the mountain and takes leave of it: 
** Famous Parampu! Thou wert so fertile and 
rich, full of bounty to us. Now, after the end of 
Pari in great sorrow and misery, we take leave of 
thee with tearful eyes.”“ 

In an elegy, Kutavayil Kirattanar mourns the 
death of the chieftain Perunc5ttan son of Ollaiyur 
Kilar perceiving the viullai with its blossoms 
remaining unplucked and unused, he asks it why 
it should blossom even after the death of the 
patron when his servants have no use for them, 
the ladies do not wear them, and the bard or his 
wife do not use them, since the whole country is 
plunged in unbearable grief.’ 


In an apostrophe to the nocci tree, MOci 
Cattanar praises it as the best and the most lovable 
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of all the blossoming trees since its leaves are 
strung into an adorning garment and worn by 
charmiiig ladies, and its flowers are used for the 
military badge and worn on the head by the hero 
defending his fort.^ 

The well-known poet Picirantaiy5r expresses 
his boundless affection for his ideal friend KOp- 
peruficOlan in an apostrophe to the swan that flies 
towards the hills in the north after seeking fish on 
the southern coast, the Kumaritturai (the Cape 
Comorin). The poet directs the bird to stay for a 
while in the Cola king’s palace in Uraiyur on the 
way and to introduce itself to the king as the poet’s 
obedient servant and to receive as kind gifts of him 
valuable jewels to adorn its happy mate.® 

The affectionate life of the animals with 
their mates on the desert tract through which the 
hero makes his journey is also pointed out by the 
lady-companion as a means of consoling the pining 
heroine. TolkSppiyanar refers to this as ‘anpuru 
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takuna iraicciyu} cutjal.’ For example, she 
•describes the aerial tract with elephants which 
break and tear into strips the branches of the ya 
trees to feed their hungry mates and thereby sug¬ 
gests that the hero will perceive the loving tender¬ 
ness of these animals on the way and may return 
home thinking of his duty to his beloved wife.’* 
The male elephant is said to search in vain for 
water in the dry pools and afterwards rest with its 
loving mate and protect it from its enemy, the 
tiger.’ The hero will perceive its constancy in 
love never parting from its mate even while suffer¬ 
ing from thirst and will be reminded of his duty 
by his dear wife. A deer is depicted to kick at the 
bark of a trunk, feed its young one with it, 
eat what remains afterwards and protect it from 
the abnormal heat of the sun’s rays by giving it its 
own shade.* Such pictures console the lonely 
heroine with hopes of the hero’s return. 

Apart from the various means by which 
l^ature affects the passions of lovers directly, it is 
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also depicted to have influence on them indirectly 
from the mere suggestions made by the lady- 
companion in different contexts. When the hero 
has been meeting his sweetheart at nights the 
lady-companion wants to impress on him the 
necessity of hastening the marriage and asks him 
to come and meet her during day-time. She 
specifies a place for the meeting by day and 
describes it as the place where the honeycomb 
hangs, the trees are full of ripe fruits and the 
■kantal blossoms are in abundance.^ She expects 
the hero to understand from this description that 
there will be a number of people coming to the 
spot attracted by the honey, the ripe fruits and 
the fragrant flowers and indirectly forbids him 
from coming secretly at day-time as well as at 
night and urges him to marry without further 
delay. Similarly when he meets his beloved at 
day-time, she requests him to come at nights and 
•describes the frontyard of the house as adorned 
by the punnai trees with fragrant blooms and the 
palmyra trees with the cranes and the anril birds. 
The suggestion of the description of Nature here is 
that at nights the anril birds are so close to the 
house and keep her awake and make her suffer in 
despair by their heart-rending cries; here is 
also the indirect urge on him to marry soon and 
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live an inseparable life.’ Such indirect suggestions- 
are known by the term ‘ iraicci or ‘ utanurai 
which are explained by the grammarians as implied 
in the descriptions of Nature in the utterances of 
the lady-companion or the heroine.^ 

Empathy also plays a part, though not 
frequently, in the descriptions of Nature in 
Sangam literature. Human qualities are attributed 
to non-human things ; the objects of Nature are 
cleverly interpreted in concordance with human 
feelings and actions. But the poets are careful not 
to make such identification in detail, for, as Ernest 
G. Moll explains, were the non-human to be 
described in any great number of respects in terms 
of human personality and action, reason would 
rise up to point out the differences, and the 
identification would all at once become uncon¬ 
vincing.® 

PerunkatufikO, the poet well known for the 
pictures of the arid tract depicts a male dove 
relieving the sufferings of its mate in the scorching 
heat by gently fanning its soft wings over it.* 
A stag offers its own shade to its mate in that 
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■shadeless desert.' A valai fish celebrates its 
marriage with a snail under the bower of an dmpal 
leaf in a tank.‘ Though not exactly true, such 
descriptions can be read with pleasure because 
Nature is blended into harmonious and lovely 
pictures. As expressed by Lowes, poetry, both the 
old and the new, is compact of what seems, not 
of what is ; of appearance, not reality.** Art deals 
with emotion and the poet’s truth which is 
presented through illusion is also truth tinged with 
-emotion. The bamboos are pictured to be so tall 
as to tear the passing clouds in the sky.' A monkey 
takes the narai stem and beats the thin cloud 
approaching it.* The poetic fancy in such descrip¬ 
tions differs from the scientific truth which the 
■scientist strives to catch and fix. This is exaggera¬ 
tion, no doubt, but this is exalting without 
•deceiving. This is “the fine excess ” which Keats 
refers to when he declares that “ Poetry should 
surprise by a fine excess.’’ 


1 . 

B, LfffijbsrA 

(srSar iBKrQujr<B usAuatmti 
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In poetic imagination the yak* and the crow^' 
experience dreams too. A philandering male 
sparrow returns late to its nest, and, on its return, 
its mate refuses it admission and makes it wait 
outside in the drizzling; and only when evening 
sets in, it pities and recalls it.* A female monkey 
has clandestine union with a male and trying to 
escape the notice of its group, looks into a deep 
pool of clear water, uses it as mirror and sets right 
its hair on the head.* Another bereaved of its 
loving mate, hands over its young one to its kith 
and kin and commits suicide by falling down from 
a cleft.® In such pictures the poets introduce 
humanity into the scene and colour Nature by 
human feeling. As Winchester explains, when the 
poets’ imagination is active, their reason is asleep,, 
not absent or altogether lost.” 
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Thus it is found that in Sangam literature, the 
descriptions of Nature are frequently blended with 
human emotions. In the words of Abercrombie,, 
literature communicates experience.^ In Sangam 
literature, the poets of the age give us not only the 
beauty of Nature that is experienced by them ; 
they not only give us how they have experienced 
it, but they give their experience itself, transplant it 
from their mind on to ours through the medium of 
words ; they have communicated both the matter 
and the manner of their experience in Nature. 
That is why their descriptions seem to be almost 
objects instead of words. Even the epithets in 
those descriptions imply a kind of personal life 
underlying Nature. They are indeed the natural 
expressions of the sensitive hearts and observant 
minds alert to the impressions of Nature. 

The Sangam literature does not merely mirror 
Nature; if it does so, it could give one no more 
than Nature gives one now. But the fact is that 
one enjoys the descriptions in poetry because it 
gives one something which Nature does not give. 
This something is the experience of the poets who- 
are capable of coexisting with Nature and interpret 
it accordingly. Aristotle expressed this truth when 
he said that poetry imitates a conception of Nature 
and refuted the theory of Plato that poetry imitated 
Nature.* 


1. FrinoipIeB of UtetaV; Ctittciam. p. 
g. lUd. p. 1S4. 



CONCLUSION 

It has been observed that there is a 
comprehensive portrayal of Nature in the ancient 
Tamil works constituting Sangam literature. Some 
of the poets of the age are found to be content 
with the most delightful scenes as a whole; 
some enter into details and depict even the 
minutiae of Nature; and some have a genuine 
appreciation and love for Nature in her milder 
forms and some in her wild forms. The poets’ 
eyes range freely over woods, mountains and 
deserts and see beauty in them no less than on 
meadows and shady groves. Their range of vision 
is so wide and they have the faculty of detecting 
beauty even in humble and trifling forms of the 
world of Nature. Each of the seasons, the birds, 
the flowers, etc., is set in its own appropriate 
setting, and each adds its own note of freshness 
and suggestive charm to its poetry. The poets 
evince a rich, sensuous delight in their forms, 
colours, sounds and motions. Sometimes they 
seem to have a preference for the wilder, freer 
forms of Nature and appreciate their uncontrolled 
and unsubdued aspects, as for instance, they survey 
the cloud-capped mountains and dense forests in 
detail. Though Nature is almost always militant 
towards man, yet they love Nature even as a brave 
warrior loves his noble antagonist against whom 
he is pitted. Thus there are frightful, terrible and 
glorifying scenes of Nature as well as sober and 
smiling ones. 
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'V.A- These are all the expressions of the personal 
experience of the poets of the age and the direct 
outcome of their native taste and fortunate 
environment. Further, they had cultivated that 
artistic sensitiveness to external impressions. All 
kinds of Nature, animate and inanimate, wild and 
tame, remote and close at hand, attracted their 
increasing attention. They had Nature around 
them to look at and listen to for themselves and ta 
make report of what they found in the waters and 
the skies, on the fields and among the hills. Their 
endowment as poets is a peculiar openness to 
sense impressions that enabled them to perceive 
Nature with fullness and accuracy. They had the 
mind that was watchful and ‘receptive. They 
looked about themselves and adapted a diction 
appropriate to the loveliness that they found around 
them. It may, therefore,be said that their pictures 
are the inevitable imprint on sensitive minds of 
scenes that had ministered to their needs 

As evidences of the poets’ intimate knowledge 
of all that pertained to the country there are their 
admirably vivid and detailed accounts of the life 
of the people , of the different regions, the 
mountaineers, the shepherds, the farmers and the 
fishermen. As such, their descriptions of Nature 
are candid expressions of facts of Nature fairly 
obvious to an age well-versed in the love of fields- 
and woods, and easily conceived by their genius- 
and rare gift of knowing a great deal by obser¬ 
vation of a little. 

There is scarcely anything in these descrip- 
tioos which is conventional; the brightness and 
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animation of the scenes are real and are the out¬ 
come of the poets’ own appreciation of such 
scenes. They are, therefore, treated with truth 
and simplicity without superficiality or abnormality. 
Sangam literature is full of a variety of images 
painted from Nature itself by dint of careful 
•observation with a keen insight into Nature. The 
descriptions of some of the later poets who have 
•copied from each other and have never looked at 
the objects themselves, lack in such dintinctness 
and precision, and they are either vague descrip¬ 
tions or hereditary images handed down from age 
to age. But, in the case of the pictures in Sangam 
literature, the total effect on the mind of the 
patient reader is always one of reality. There is 
nothing traditional or bookish in them, seen 
through the eyes of others and repeated in new 
verses. Through these poems, it is easy to 
recognise the fact that they are the works of men 
who knew the country and had an appreciative eye 
for beauty as a joy for ever. Their intimacy with 
Nature and accuracy of observation are well 
revealed in the lines depicting the ways of life of 
the animals and in the comparisons illustrating the 
forms and colours of the flowers, leaves and barks 
•of the plants and the eyes, beaks, legs and 
feathers of the beasts and the birds and also in the 
lines describing the particular trees and other places 
with which the birds associate themselves in 
•building nests, in rearing their young ones, in 
Tittering cries, in taking refuge from their enemies 
etc. 

There is no introduction of foreign images as 
the poets always copy direct from Nature in their 
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surroundings. Even when they have to describe 
the scenes of a distant country, as for example 
those of the Ganges in floods^ or of the yak at the 
foot of the Himalayas,® they do not describe them 
in detail but restrict themselves to the facts 
they know and avoid the odd mixture of any 
incongruous details in them. Even while describing 
the scenes of their own country, they do not seem 
to extend their lists beyond their own probable 
observation. For example, Kapilar, the great 
poet of the age, who has left us the maximum 
number of verses, has not depicted the agricultural 
tract ; the poet and Cera king PerunkatunkO, 
celebrated for his descriptions of the arid mountains 
and forests, is silent about the beauties of the 
coastal region. 

It is therefore evident that the poets knew the 
objects of their descriptions from personal experi¬ 
ence and their pictures have no mere conventional 
significance. They are the inspiration of direct 
observation; and this is chiefly due to the realism 
which lends vij'Our and energy to their descrip¬ 
tions. 
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But, it is obvious that there are no descrip¬ 
tions of Nature for their own sake, no attempts 
to present aspects of Nature in isolated, 
artistically composed pictures. There are repro¬ 
ductions of sights and sounds from Nature with a 
direct appeal to the senses, but they are not pure 
descriptions dissociated from any purpose. Nature 
is nowhere chosen as the theme, but is utilised 
as illustration or background for other themes. In 
the poems on the theme of love, the beauty of 
Nature is blended with sentiments of love with a 
graciousness of imagination that defies analysis. 
The human elements are so fused with the pictures 
of Nature that one cannot think of the love-scenes 
apart from their fresh and lovely surroundings. 
Those poems deal with man amidst scenes of 
Nature, never with the natural scenes themselves 
and it is therefore clear that their main interest 
centres round the depiction of human love. Even 
in the case of the poems on themes other than 
love, Nature is made subordinate to man in the 
sense that pictures from Nature are nowhere 
elaborated or dwelt upon for their own sake. Man 
is the central figure of those poems as well, and 
the poets never express a feeling for the beauties, 
of Nature independent of man. Landscape painting 
is of value only so far as it helps to niake the 
dominant human interest clearer, to illumine what 
might be called the landscape of the heart. Thus, 
in either case, in dealing with love episodes or w^ar 
and other incidents. Nature serves a subordinate 
purpose ; it is used as a background for the scenes 
depicted, or similitudes are drawn from it for 
human qualities and passions. 
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The poets do not dwell upon their subjective 
joys in forests and mountains, but utilise their 
experience for depicting scenes in relation to the 
feelings and actions of their characters. Though there 
is an artistic mingling of human emotions and 
details of Nature, Nature by itself is not treated as 
by the English poets as in Ode to Autumn, Ode 
to Nightingale or The Daffodils. The Tamil poets 
do not express the loving delight or the tender awe 
awakened by Nature in their own hearts, 
though they describe its pitiless anti-human aspects 
as well as its charms, its sterner as well as softer 
appeals, not to them, but to the characters of 
their creation. The effect of Nature on the poets 
in soothing their grief, modifying their passions 
and elevating their own character is nowhere 
expressed. There is no expression of the lyric 
passions of cry as that in Shelley’s apostrophe to the 
West Wind. This does not mean that the Sangam 
poets do not feel kinship with Nature. They do 
feel it, and give expression to the appreciation of 
Nature, but they only import their feelings into 
the characters created by them in dramatic poetry 
on esoteric themes and consequently abstain from 
dwelling with rapture on the streams, sky etc., 
of their environment. Even when the poems are 
on exoteric themes and are autobiographic, they 
do not express their personal indebtedness to 
Nature. This objective treatment of Nature may 
be said to be due to the fact that they were, like 
the ancient Greeks, in their thoughts and habits of 
life so much a part of Nature that they felt no 
impulse to seek her with the ardent longing of the 
modern poet, whose earnest and heart-felt love of 
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Nature is but the result of a mode of thought and 
life out of harmony with it. 

It is therefore clear that there is no passion for 
solitary communion with Nature among the 
Sangam poets, as among the English poets like 
Wordsworth. None of the Tamil poets seems to 
have felt any desire to escape from the “ tradeful 
hum ” of their own days like their English 
compeers who always longed for a rural retreat. 
On the contrary there are glowing accounts of the 
din and bustle of life in city whether inland or port 
as found in the two great idylls bearing the names 
of the greatest cities of their age, viz., Maturaik- 
kanci^ and Pattinappalai.® The cities of those 
days were in no way harmful to the imaginative 
dreams and aspirations of the poets unlike the 
great industrial and commercial centres of modern 
days which have been an anathema to modern 
poets. Further, the lives of many of the ancient 
poets were not confined to the great capitals of 
those days. The names of many of them indicate 
that they belonged to villages in the mountainous 
and forest tracts. The great poet Kapilar himself 
lived on the Parampu hills for years together along 
with his patron and friend Pari. A.lattdr, Ilampul- 
liir, Aiyur, Kaccippetu, Katampanur, Kayattdr, 
KuruhkSliyur, KOvur, Mukaiyalur, Turaiyur, Nall5 
vur, Kampur, Kunrur, Perunkunrur, Potumpil, 
MStalfir, Aildr, Okkur, Katiyalur, Kottur, Ericcalur, 
Ceyalfir, Cellur, TahkSl, Nallur, Nanpalur, 
PullSrrflr, Marufikur, Viricciyur, and Viriyur are 
some of the Sweet Aubums of many of the poets. 
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The names of these villages attached to those of 
the poets indicate that they had been familiar 
with country life. Those were days when there 
were no distinct advantages or disadvantages 
relatively of city life or of country life and nobody 
then preferred clinging to a city "to a natural life 
outside.^ Country life was neither felt to be dreary 
or monotonous, nor to be pleasant and soothing to 
troubled minds. Nature was inevitably within the 
reach of everybody in his daily life and hence there 
was no longing for solitude with it and in it. 

On the other hand, the sensation of Nature’s 
indifference to men, the strong sense of Nature’s 
aloofness and want of sympathy with human 
affairs experienced under the stress of strong 
emotion is expressed in ancient literature. The 
remarks of the lonely heroine against the 
unsympathetic birds that are happy with their 
mates,* the coastal grove,* the backwaters* and 
the bee* that do not take interest in informing the 
hero of her desolate condition in spite of emotional 
appeals made to them, the chill north wind that 
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blows incessantly and violently,^ the rainy cloud 
that roars aloud with harsh thunder"* and the early 
winter that seems to laugh with scorn* testify to 
Nature’s indifference. The apostrophe to the 
blossomed mullai* in an elegy by Kutav2yil 
Kirattanar also belongs to this rare type. 

The opposite assumption, namely, of 
imagining natural phenomena as subservient to the 
moods of men is also found in ancient literature. 
The Sangam poets depicting the feelings of the 
lovers have recourse to this treatment ; in such 
cases a sympathetic interpretation of Nature comes 
into view and Nature is brought into relationship 
with men. It is regarded as furnishing symbols 
and analogies to human conduct and human 
aspirations. The heroine and other interlocutors 
are depicted to dote on Nature’s objects to share 
their joys or to divide their griefs. They call 
upon them to listen to their appeals, sympathise 
with their sorrows and to help them in their 
misery. Many of the apostrophes to the objects 
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-of Nature in the poems on love bear eloquent 
testimony to this type.^ 

Nature is not represented as abashed and 
•discomfited before the superior charms of the 
heroine as it is frequently described to be in later 
works. The reason is that the Sangam poets do 
jiot give way to extravagance of speech inspite of 
the intensity of feeling or exuberance of emotions 
•evinced by the characters of their creation. 

Drawing moral lessons from Nature is very rare 
in ancient literature as in the verse by Mutukanmn 
CSttanSr of Uraiyur who describes the moon as 
illustrating the decay, the thriving, the death and 
the rebirth common in life by its own example of 
waning to disapjiear on the Newmoon day and 
reappearing as the crescent to wax on the Fullmoon 
day.® 

There are instances of pantheistic conception 
of Nature in Katuvan IJaveyinanar’s poems in 
Parip5tal. Addressing God Tirumal,® he says that 

1. Ak». 170; Kura. SM;" KoU] iso] 
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His wrath^ and lustre are manifest in the sun, His 
grace® and tenderness in the moon, His munificence 
and benevolence in rain. His protection and 
patience® in the earth. His fragrance and brilliance 
in the kaya blooms, His origin and greatness* in 
water. His divine form and word* in the sky, and 
His incarnation and disappearance in the wind. In 
another invocation,* it is said that He is manifest 
as heat in fire, as fragrance in flowers, as light in 
the sun and as gracefulness in the moon; god is 
everything and at the same time the soul of 
creation. This conception of Nature which is 
almost deification is, as aforesaid, only very rare 
and is not at all characteristic of the age. 

As regards the objects of Nature depicted, some 
are described in detail and frequently too, while 
some are referred to briefly and rarely. Undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why the poets lavish the riches 
of their imagination on the seasonal flowers like 
the mullai, the insects like the cochineal and the 
birds like the cuckoo is the tendency to enjoy 
everything that is new and fresh. The mullai 
blossoms not throughout the year but only in the 
early winter; the cochineal insects are found only in 
the beginning of that season; it is only in early summer 
that the note of the cuckoo is heard distinctly and 
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frequently. But the main reason for the frequency 
and abundance of the descriptions of these objects 
of Nature is, again, the supremacy of the human 
element in Sangam literature. The dancing peacock 
reminds the heroine of the beginning of the 
season in which her lover has promised to return ; 
so also the spreading of the cochineal insect, the 
frisking play of the deer, the fragrance of the 
pitavu and other blooms, the attractive colour of 
the konrai and other flowers, serve as her calendar 
in those days. The viullai blooms and reminds 
her painfully of the evening of that season as a 
clock of the modern days, and therefore deserves 
a more important place in Sangam literature than 
the lotus which blossoms through out the year and 
has no such significance. The anril bird has been 
mentioned frequently as its cry increases the pangs 
of the heroine at night. Even the owl and the 
kite are mentioned more frequently than the 
domestic cock for such reasons. The sheep, the 
ox, the dog, etc., are only rarely brought in for 
they have no significant influence over the life of the 
characters depicted. Familiarity cannot be accoun* 
ted for as having bred contempt in these cases» 
for the mullai and the kite are equally familiar 
and even the neglected nerunci flower has been 
attractively painted. The main reason, as 
explained above, is the primary interest of the 
poets in depicting human feelings and passions. 

Though the jxjets are primarily interested in 
man, yet their descriptions of Nature are specific 
and have local colour and setting. It may some¬ 
times be felt that they have no individuality so far 
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as the pictures of Nature are concerned. If a few of 
them are found to be of the same type with several 
poets, as in the case of the bears scooping out the 
anthills of the termites, the elephants attacking 
and destroying the veitkoi trees and the mullai 
blossoming along with the konrai and other trees 
in early winter, it is because the country described 
is one and the same with almost the same 
climatic conditions in all parts. The political 
divisions of Tamilnad as Cgra, Cola and Pantiya 
kingdoms have nothing to do with the uniformity 
and homogeneity of the aspects of Nature 
throughout the country. 

Imitation is, according to Edward Young, only 
inferiority confessed,^ and the ancient poets are 
not culpable in this respect. Nature is an open 
book and every poet can read from its pages. 
When any parallelism is found in the works of any 
two poets, however close it may be, it is probable 
that they have independently seen and imagined 
and painted the scene or the picture in the same 
manner. 

There are only very few expressions which 
are frequently repeated, as for example, 
karuhkOtu,® ciriyilai,’ and tirimaruppu,^ but there 
is no tiresomeness felt because they are not too 
numerous. As a whole literary epoch is under 
consideration here, all that can be said is that 
these common phrases of descriptions have 
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occurred to the poets from their own independent 
first-hand observation of Nature. This also-' 
applies to the comparisons found to be similar in 
the descriptions of different poets. But it must be 
noted that in such a vast field as of nearly two 
thousand and four hundred verses and nearly five 
hundred poets, the similarities or parallelisms are 
very few, compared to the innumerable expressions 
of originality as in the case of comparing the 
retractable eyes of the marine crab to the nocci 
buds* and those of the crab in the agricultural, 
region to the neem buds.* 

The merit of many of the poets of the Sangam. 
age as Nature-poets was recognised by the scholars 
immediately succeeding them as proved by the 
epithet they employed to distinguish their names 
and by the phrases used to baptise them and to 
remember them when their proper names came to 
be forgotten. The value of many of the verses as 
depicting Nature has also been established by the 
titles of those poems. Many of the phrases 
serving as the names of the poets or as the titles of 
their works are artistic phrases of descriptive- 
touches in the passages concerned and are the very 
essence of the w'ord-pictures of Nature depicted in 
them. Thus, Sangam literature has already been 
valued and appreciated for its treatment of Nature 
by many critics even in those days when the 
works of different poets were collected, arranged 
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and grouped into the different anthologies by the 
redactors of a later day. 

As regards the quality of the pictures of 
Nature in these works, it may be said that most 
of them are simple and some of them complex. 
Some of the long poems such as the idylls in 
Pattuppattu are strings of pen pictures. The 
various regions are painted with a wealth of detail. 
Sometimes the beauty of the landscape 
influences the painters themselves and has led 
them to a use of details not necessary for their 
illustration. Nevertheless, there are no conventional 
or irrelevant details, but only a coherent delinea¬ 
tion of minute points of observation of Nature in 
its various phases and forms. The poets were 
generally wary of superlatives or exaggerations. 
When the poet compares the shoulder of the 
heroine to a luxuriantly grown bamboo, he 
describes not only the bamboo and its attractive 
aspects but also the mountain slope where it grows 
and the fragrance of the flowers that blossom 
there.^ These details do not seem to be relevant 
for the progress of the plot or for the development 

i. iArnffieSHsir lurQth mmisiQ^qp 

sioQfiUi QojjbiSar 
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of the characters themselves, but betray the 
associative imagination of the poets. It is natural 
that the trees with low branches or bent trunks 
have a stronger impression on their memories 
than those grovvli straight,^ and so when they 
recall the connected scenes while depicting some 
actions, they inevitably refer to the relevancies 
though a little extra detail serves no purpose in 
the picture either as background or illustration. 
In any poetical composition, there is room for such 
a dally with Nature by reason of the play of 
associative imagination which consists of a train 
of images linked by contiguity or resemblance. 
The child-like imagination of the poet sallies and 
takes the liveliest forms when necessity arises. As 
explained by F. C. Prescott, every poet has 
accumulated a great number of images and feelings 
which, as from a sort of reservoir, may flow 
in many directions through the various channels 
of a net work of associations.® 


Sometimes the poet seems to be encumbered 
by his materials and consequently crowds his 
•canvas. Though it appears to be devoid of artistic 
reservations, the presentation seems full and 
realistic, as for example in the catalogue or 
summary part of the description in Kurificippattu.* 
Yet such long descriptions are of importance as 


!• 

2, The Poetic Mind, p. 166 
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showing the alertness and abundance of the poet’s 
knowledge of Nature. The phrases and epiithets- 
• considered separately have literary quality and 
prove his remarkable ix)wer of word-painting as 
in the list of flowers in Nappannanar’s poem in 
ParipStal.^ Even when the descriptions seem 
over-elaborate, they are not ineffective, but show 
the poet’s close knowledge of natural phenomena 
and real interest in them, as, for example, in the 
list of sounds heard in the mountain depicted in. 
the idyll Malaipapakatam.*^ 

But most fo the landscape pictures are highly 
artistic and are painted in accordance with a. 
principle of wise eclecticism, rather than by an 
accumulation of details. The striking features are 
singled out and by virtue of them the whole 
picture is clearly imaged in the reader’s mind- 
There is no wasting of words over the description; 
the pictures are outlined with a few incisive 
strokes. In such pictures the poets do not present 
everything in detail but only the best of every¬ 
thing. They select and combine and present what 
is characteristic only, and the simplicity and 
directness of touch by which these characteristic 
details are made to stand for complete pictures 
are remarkable. The picture of a hare by the poet 
Tamilk-kuttanar of Madura may be cited as an 

€n%(3uirp mrtspm 

vdItiStmr QwAmis 
<3prm/S mfftmt mpuk 

(SmrAsth gmim/A* <—Pari. 19 : 76—79 

2, Malai. 294—348. 
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